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The Dynapower 
distance secret 


(Or: How Wilson Staff irons help cut the fairways down to size) 


Ir you think you can get more power 
out of your irons by adding some weight to 
the back of the blade, you’re probably right. 
The trouble is, when you add extra 
weight to a club head you're likely to change the 
“feel” of the club, upset the rhythm of your 
swing, and add strokes to your score. 
So far, the only people who have 
been able to add weight to the 
back of an iron successfully 
are the men who make 
Wilson Staff” irons. 





Their secret of success is that they put extra 
weight in the hitting area behind the ball 
without changing the total weight of the club head. 

They do it by drilling dead weight out of the heel 
and putting it directly behind the hitting area, where 
it gives you more power. 

That little lightweight rubber plug 
replaces the dead weight Wilson has removed. 

Dynapower”® is an exclusive Wilson clubmaking 
technique that is ten years old this year. It is still 
the best reason for joining the swing to 
Wilson Staff irons. 





Next time you’re in your golf 
professional shop, look for the 
irons with the little round rubber 
plug in the heel. 

They’re the best way yet to cut 
the fairways down to size. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Wifhon 


weson Sporting Goods Co.. Crcaao 
A subsdiary of Witkon & Co. Ine} 





Available only through golt professional shops. 
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Follow the fish to Florida 
for a week every winter 


when you quit working. 


With Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance. 


Ow! It guarantees you protection when you need it 
@ and independence when you want it. 





The mate baits your hook with a ballyhoo, 
Cruising west from Bimini, you reel out 
the 24-thread line. If you’re bouncing the bait 
along the surface, the marlin will hit witha 
wild, chilling strike you’ll never forget. 

You and your party of four can charter the 
FE. Bee II, above, for $650 a week. 

Sound like the sort of thing you'd like to do 
every year when you stop working? 
Then talk to your Travelers man now. He can 


show you how you can be your own beneficiary. 

He has Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance 
that can return even more money than you 
paid in. While your children are growing 
up, Money-Back Life Insurance 
protects them. When they are no 
longer dependent, you and your wife become 
independent...to do the things you've always 
wanted to do, For Money-Back Life 
Insurance and every kind of insurance, see 

Your Travelers Man L 











You have to wash dishes one by one to get them really clean. 
Right? 


Wrong. 


If you feel nobody can wash dishes as clean as you can water to pry off foods... two full-size spray arms whirl 
least of all a machine—we beg your indulgence. You hap- water to reach every dish, everywhere . . . and filtered hot 
pen to be wrong. water is continuously circulated. 

New RCA WHIRLPOOL dishwashers scrub up to 18 You get the same scrubbing action in all undercounter 
table settings at once—pots and pans included. A unique, and portable models. So get rid of scouring pads, red 
new system cleans better than any other dishwasher, hands and never-ending dirty dishes on countertops. Let 


even you. 3 reasons: powerful jet-spray nozzles shoot out us do your dishes. You'll love the results. 





Lazy water sloshes...our water scrubs. We make 
water work by putting it under pressure, and aiming it 
with jet-spray nozzles. These jet-sprays work like a noz- 
zle on a hose —shoot out water to pry off foods. 





We keep filtered water moving. 
Hot, sudsy water is constantly 
circulated through our exclusive 
self-cleaning filter. No need to 
scrape or pre-rinse dishes. In a 
dishpan, hot and sudsy water is 













2 spray arms for total clean- 
ing. Two full-size spray arms 
whirl water everywhere so dirt 
can’t hide—no water-starved 
areas, and you can load dishes 


i y x before you are. 
every-which-way. through long before yo r 


Choice of 9 decorator colors. 
Whirlpool has franchised 
TECH-CARE® service available 
across the nation to protect 
the quality built into every 
RCA WHIRLPOOL appliance. 





Rca WHIRL PLIANCES ARE PRODUCTS oF 
WHIMLPOOL CORPORATION, DENTON WARDOR, mic 
AN. TRADEMARKS RCA AND SGQ USED BY AUTHO 


TY OF TRADEMARK OWNER, RADIO CORP, OF AvERICA 
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There’s a lot to be said for the Electric Timex. ’ 


Talk about movements. This Electric Timex 
is just what the name implies. Electric. 

A tiny energy cell provides a whole year of 
steady electric power for steady electric 
accuracy, Then, you just put in a new cell for 
a dollar. And you're all set for another year. 
There is no mainspring. No winding stem. 











Talk about features. The Electric Timex 

has a second hand that jumps 

(from second to second, for precise timing). 
It's waterproof*, dustproof*, and shock- 
resistant. Its dial is easy to read. 


Talk about looks. Or better yet, just look 
at any of the six models. 


WMA 


| \\ Ky \ 
\ 


*As long as crystal, crown and case remain intact 


y THE ELECTRIC TIMEX" 
J This is the energy cell actual size 


ety Se oe The price speaks for itself. 


= af “Se , (The new calendar model is $45.) 





If you’ve been flying west 
how come you wound up in England? 

































From Vancouver, B.C.’'s 
beautiful harbor city, 
hop over to Alberta for 
a pleasant day of 
dinosaur hunting. 
Plenty of 80 million 
year-old dinosaur teeth 
still to be found. And 
when you’re tired of 
scanning the ground, 
look up. Surprise, 
you're in the 

Canadian Badlands. 


ba 


aT 

It only looks like London. 

Actually, it’s Victoria, 

on the coast of 

British Columbia. Part of 

the B.C. coast looks like 

Italy. Further north, like 
Norway. Come fish in 
our lagoons. Come swim 








in our fjords. 
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A short Air Canada 
flight takes you to 
Edmonton where 1,500 
buffalo roam the 
range. Quite a sight! 


fete 





Nice thing about flyin 
Air Canada... it leaves 
you with plenty of time 
for shopping. Maybe for 
great sweaters knitted by 
Vancouver Island 
Indians. They're 
impervious to rain, snow, 
and washing machine 
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day of the week still goes on in the 
de ation 
1.S. or Canada. 
Just ask your travel 

agent for the full story. 





snadian Southwest, 
and you may 
be the lucky one. 








2. 








Canadian Vacations, P.O. Box 598, 






Your travel agent will give you the details on 

Air Canada’s wide selection of tours, too. For instance: 
6 days, 5 nights on the “Sunshine Coast,” 

beginning and ending at Vancouver, and taking 

in landscape and seascape that defies description. 

Tour #1T-LT.604. Includes hotels, meals, taxes, tips. 
Only $172 per person, double occupancy, plus air fare. 
Mail the coupon to find out more. 





ease send me your Canadian Vacation Pack 









understar 





the offer expires August 15, 
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AIR CANADA 


OFFICES: BOSTON, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PHILADELPHIA, TAMPA/ST. PETERSBURG, MIAMI, DETROIT/WINDSOR, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, LO S ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE/TACOMA 


RI 





STERLING 


i 


Homemakers trust pure Sterling, too. 
It’s the sterling you use every day. Ps ie 
(2) INTERNATIONAL SALTCOMPANY _~— 
t XS CLARKS SUMMIT, PENNSYLVANIA ; apy 
¥ . 7 » # Bt 






uJ 


They live a lot. In a lot of places. Be it Biarritz or Broadway, they expect more, demand more. Their 
means to an “in” around the world? Carte Blanche. The one charge card that can keep pace with them 
For instance, Carte Blanche makes travel on major airlines as simple as signing your name. And other 
advantages include: (] Credit recognition at over 1,300 hospitals $250,000 

group accident insurance. L] The “HERS” card for v 1 [] Endors 

National Restaurant Association. In all, 140,000 preferred establishments 

Carte Blanche: internationally famous Hilton hotels, other fine hot 

restaurants, resorts, shops, car rental agencies, major oil company service 

stations coast-to-c Be modern. Be mobile. Be an Insider. Pick up applica- 

tion at any of the ‘in’ places, or write: Carte Blanche, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90005. YOUR INSTANT FARE FOR JETTING THERE. 
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Two fierce reasons why it’s pleasant 





On the right you see John Bekins, he of the icy stare. 
On the left Brother Martin. Couple of tough cookies. 
They had to be, to break into the moving business back 
in the Not-always-gay Nineties. 

Then, as now, moving was an uprooting experience. 
When all your prized possessions take to the road at 
once, you can't be blamed for feeling jumpy. Or for 
blowing your stack when a moving man goofs. 

The Brothers Bekins learned this the hard way. And 
they gave a hard time to any of their men who didn't 
get the message. 

“Bekins moves go through on time. And the goods 
get there in one piece.”’ That was their dictum then. 
That is our dictum today. 


6 


to move with Bekins. 


That’s why new Bekins men are trained by the 
toughest taskmasters of all: old Bekins men. Why 
they're experts in packing and loading and driving. 
And in getting along with people. Why (if we may brag 
a bit) they're the kind of moving men other moving 
men would like to be. 

Tough cookies? All the way from old home to new. 
That’s the reason you'll find it pleasant to move with 
Bekins. 


ae BEXINS 
Sewn - 2: 
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Used to be, things fell apart when the 
computer couldn’t compute. Vice presidents 
went off the deep end. Costs rocketed. 
Hands shook. Voices got shrill. 





Then quietly to the rescue came 
The St. Paul, with a policy cov- 
ering disablement of computers. 
(“Externally caused, fortuitous dis- 
ablement.’’) The reception aston- 
ished even us. Problem-solving 
policies like this one, never writ- 
ten before, have helped make The 
St. Paul quietly notable. 


Got no computer? Be calm. You 
ean still have the advantage of 
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GPY fo 5) * Note to V.P.'s 
< in Charge of Computers: 
The name of this policy is 
‘Electronic DataProcessing."’ 
If some inner voice tells you 
to get on the stick and find 
out about it, call or write. (Look 
) in the Yellow Pages.) 
World's Quietest Insurance 
Company? Maybe, because we 
didn't advertise for so long. 
We're advertising now, though, 
so pay attention please. 


our experience (a century or so), 4 
our solvency, our creativity in 
fitting a policy to a problem. 
We write all kinds of 
insurance: personal, casualty, 
even life. It’s good insurance, 
and you get good value for 
your money. 





Serving you around the world... around the clock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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Pencil $10. 


14 Karat Gold Filled 
writing instruments 
created in 
timeless good taste 


SINCE 1846 


TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, April 27 

HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC, 7:30-9 
p-m.) “Lamp at Midnight.” a drama- 
tized rendering of Galileo Galilei’s 17th 
century argument with the Roman Catho 
lic Church. Galileo (Melvyn Douglas) 
said the earth was round; the church and 
its prelates Voscovic, David 
Wayne) said he wrong and what's 
more. a heretic. The Inquisition made 
Galileo take it back. To viewers 
that all is forgiven, Chicago Archbishop 
John Patrick Cody gives an introduction 
to the show 

RED CHINA: YEAR OF THE GUN? (ABC, 
10-11 p.m.). A report based on recent 
visits to China by Western newsmen—the 
Toronto Star's Mark Gayn, Agence France 
Presse’s Jacques Marcuse, Danish Photog- 
rapher Ole Neesgaard (who shot some of 


(George 
was 


assure 


the color footage)—as well as interviews 
with recently returned Korean War De 
fector Morris Wills, Authoress Han Suyin 


and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 


Thursday, April 28 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY SPECIAL 
(CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Orson Welles nar- 


rates this report (in color) on the under- 
water experiments of France's Jacques 
Yves Cousteau (The World of Silence), 


whose Continental Shelf Station IIl—328 
ft. below the surface of the Mediterranean 
off Cap Ferrat—was the home of six 
French “oceanauts” for 21 days, 17 hours 
and 16 minutes, the longest man has ever 
stayed at such a depth 

THE CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 
9-11 p.m.). Sophia Loren and Cary Grant 
in Houseboat prove that two real pros can 
keep just about anything afloat 


Saturday, April 30 


ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC 
5-6:30 p.m.). An Indianapolis-type auto 
race—the Trenton (N.J.) 1580—and_ the 


World Pocket Billiards Championship at 
Manhattan's Commodore Hotel 


Sunday, May | 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). The 1942 invasion of North Africa 
and some of the cloak-and-dagger activity 
that preceded it. Repeat 

MISSISS!PPI: A SELF-PORTRAIT (NBC, 6:30- 
7:30 p.m.). A news special investigating 
the opinions and attitudes of white Missis- 


sippians including Ku Klux Klan mem 
bers, sharecroppers, housewives, million 
aires, businessmen and political and re- 


ligious leaders 


THE MAGIC OF BROADCASTING (CBS, 10 


p.m.). Arthur Godfrey takes a long and 
nostalgic look at the early days of radio 
(he was “Red Godfrey, the Warbling 


1929) 
babyhood of 


and the precocious 
television, Lu- 


Banjoist” in 
but troubled 


cille Ball, Bing Crosby and John Scott 
Trotter are among the guests. Old film 
clips and recordings extend the reach 


back: some current behind-the-scenes foot- 
age brings it up to date again, 


Tuesday, May 3 
CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
“Stravinsky, Man of His Age,” a portrait 
of the composer at 83, including his trip 


All times E.D.T. 


last spring to Warsaw, city of his youth, 
for the performance of Rite of Spring by 
the Warsaw Opera Ballet and the Firebird 


Suite by the Warsaw Philharmonic, with 
the composer conducting 
THEATER 
On Broadway 
MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! When Hal Hol- 


brook shuffles off the stage at the end of 
his one-man show, it is as if one were bid- 
ding good night to the incorrigible Clem- 
ens himself. As penetrating in spirit as it 
is physically uncanny, this performance is 
an extraordinary dramatic re-creation of 
one of Americana’s keenest humorists 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! Playwright 
Brian Friel, recognizing that each man 
carries within him both his severest critic 
and most appreciative fan, converts his in- 
sight into a striking dramatic device. Two 
Dublin Patrick Bedford and Do- 
nal Donnelly—capture our fancy and 
sympathy as the public and private selves 
of a young man forsaking his Irish village 
for an American metropolis 

SWEET CHARITY is kept aloft by Dancer 
Gwen Verdon, a one-woman whirlwind 
propelled by Director Bob Fosse’s breezy 
choreography Unfortunately, Neil  Si- 
mon’s book about a goodhearted doxy 
duped by love is woefully becalmed 

CACTUS FLOWER. Like most Gallic ro- 
mantic comedies, this farce is based on 
three things: lies, lies, lies. A Don Juanish 
dentist (Barry Nelson) tells them with 
aplomb. His gullible mistress (Brenda 
Vaccaro) accepts them with compassion 
And his waspish nurse (Lauren Bacall) 
uncovers them with delight. 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. The gifted 
APA repertory company puts a new wrap- 
ping on a 30-year-old comedy by George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. The Syca- 
more family may not seem hilariously 
outlandish today, but it is still fondly en- 
gagine—a tender nosegay tossed to an 
earlier age of innocence 


RECORDS 
Choral & Song 


VERDI: REQUIEM (RCA _ Victor). The 
virtues of this new recording are the solo- 
ists. Carlo Bergonzi is good enough to 
make the listener forget Jussi Bjoerling’s 
masterly reading of the Ingemisco. Birgit 
Nilsson is all fire; Lili Chookasian and 
Fzio Flagello both have big, warm voices. 
The difficulties stem from Erich Leins- 
dorf’s conducting of the Boston Sympho- 
ny. The pace is much too slow. The long, 


actors 


dramatic Ofello-like lines enshroud the 
listener rather than move him. Tullio 
Serafin’s interpretation of the Requiem 


(Angel) is stull the best 

FAURE: LA CHANSON D‘EVE, AND FAURE- 
DEBUSSY: S!X VERLAINE POEMS SUNG BY 
PHYLLIS CURTIN (Cambridge). In the Song 
of Eve, Charles van Lerberghe’s poetry 
runs with Eve through paradise on the 
world’s first morning—fresh, vibrant, ex- 
ulting. Fauré’s setting is considerably tam- 
er, though it echoes the poet's purity, as 
does Soprano Curtin. The flip side of this 
unusual record consists of settings by 
Fauré and Debussy of the same six Ver- 
laine lyrics. It is a tribute to the rich- 
ness of French songs that both composers 
do justice to Verlaine’s Rousseau-like 
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T FOUR o'¢ LOCK In the afternoon on 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966, 
the blast of the ship’s whistle will 
announce the departure of the 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on a 27,000-mile 
round-the-world cruise. For her limited 
number of 275 passengers, it will be the 
start of a great adventure that will take 
them from San Francisco to Hawaii, the 
Orient, Malaysia, India, Egypt. the Medi 
York, the West 
Indies, Mexico and home 


terranean, Italy, New 





Sail away to adventure 


On this three-month-long cruise you'll be 
staying at one of the world’s best addresses 
—a great President Liner. And whatever 
your cabin number, you'll find yourself 
living in luxury, with private bath, radio, 
telephone, individually controlled air-con 
ditioning and 24-hour room service. 

On board you'll find recreation of every 
kind. There are large sunny areas for deck 


Sports, a heated swimming pool, six differ 
ent lounges and a quiet library. 

Your dinner menu will list 40 different 
dishes—and you'll never see the same 
menu twice. After dinner you can choose 
a first-run movie, or take the elevator up 
to the glass-enclosed Starlight Room and 
dance to the ship’s orchestra. The biggest 
luxury of all; time to enjoy everything 

As the PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT takes you 
26 famous 


around the world you'll call at 


ports. You'll see Singapore and Suez, 
Bombay and Beirut, Athens and Acapulco, 
with time allowed for you to explore and 
shop for bargains 

Complete fares for this 90-day world 
cruise on the all First Class PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT Start at just $2600 


Sail New York to New York 


Passengers can take the same great 
round-the-world cruise by joining the 
ROOSEVELT in New York on 


1966. You'll sail westward 


PRESIDENT 


December 23, 








Bangkok dancer 





via the Panama Canal returning to New 
York on March 20, 1967. You'll travel 
the same route and enjoy the same luxur 
ious accommodations. Shore excursions 


and overland tours are available in ma 








ports. If you prefer to sail at a later da 
you can join the PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in 
San Francisco on January 12, 1967 

Six-week Orient cruises from San Fran- 
also available on three luxury 
1519, 


For complete 


cisco are 








liners. First Class fares start at 5 
Economy Class from $72 
information, see your Travel Agent or mail 


coupon to American President Lines 


Plea ‘ omplete information about 





American President Lines 


Dept. 3T, International Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 
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Get twice the control 
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You've got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. — 





If you have forced-air heat, 


you own halfa 


G-E Central Air Conditioning 


system already. 





Take the case of Mr. Donald DeWinter of Kansas City, 
Kansas, who says: “It took just $740 and two days to 
air condition our home and garage.” 


Why so inexpensive? Because Mr. DeWinter had 
forced-air heat, he already had adequate ducting. And 
putting in the ducts does represent half—or more—of 
the time and work needed to install central air 
conditioning. 


Why G.E.? “Reliable,” answers Mr. DeWinter. And 


there’s a good reason. G.E. makes every major 


component that goes into its system. Every part is 
matched to work perfectly with the rest. This means 
maximum efficiency, dependable performance. 


Call for free survey. If you have forced-air heat, 
find out how little it costs to add G-E Central Air 
Conditioning. Call your G-E dealer for a free 
installation estimate. Ask him, too, about his easy 
financing terms. There’s no obligation. See the Yellow 
Pages under “Air Conditioning Equipment.” 


Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 

is General Electric— 

the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 
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' RAMUC 


natural rubber, epoxy, vinyl, etc. To learn more, send your pool's 
length and width, material (metal, concrete, plaster or fiber- 


Ramuc® Enamel decorates a pool and cuts upkeep at the same 


» INERTOL COMPANY 


time. Stays good-looking for years under water. Proof? Ramuc's 


INC. 


Newark, N.J.07114 


OF KOPPERS COMPANY, 


489 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
27-E South Park, 


94107 


San, Francisco. Calif. 


glass) and type of paint now on it. We'll send our free 32-page 


used in more pools than any other paint. It's easy to apply. Easy 


“Handbook on Painting Swimming Pools" and name of supplier. 


to clean. And it comes in many colors and types: chlorinated 


SONG (Angel) 


musings on love: Fauré with his faithful- 
ness, Debussy with his flair 

CALDARA: IL GIUOCO DEL QUADRIGLIO 
(Nonesuch). Quadriglio, perhaps the best- 
known work of the Venetian composer 
Antonio Caldara (1670-1736), is a show 


piece cantata for four sopranos. It was 
commissioned by Archduchess Maria 
Theresa (later Empress of Austria) and 


performed at court by her and her sisters 
The ladies must have minded their singing 
master to negotiate the runs and trills that 
ornament this gay, witty music about four 
bored young damsels desultorily playing 
cards and wishing that both their hands 
and their suitors were more exciting. The 
soloists and orchestra of the Societa Ca- 
meristica di Lugano have just the right light 
touch for this delightful record 

BRAHMS: LIEBESLIEDER WALTZES (RCA 
Victor). To a world that has waltzed to 
the elegant confections of the Strauss fam- 
ily, Brahms’s Liebeslieder (with lyrics of 
Georg Daumer) may seem a bit heavy in 
a distinctly Teutonic way. But they have 


their own solid, unpretentious virtues: 
warmth and vigor that suggest Saturday 
night at a comfortable old Bierstube 


rather than a glittering ballroom. The per- 
formance by the Robert Shaw Chorale is 
robust, the piano of Claude Frank and 
Lilian Kallir downright athletic 

VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES: A WORLD OF 
All these songs are well 
known, and several are chestnuts. All the 
more wonder that Soprano de los Angeles 
has produced a fresh and enlightening rec 


ord. She gives La Paloma a relaxed per 
formance, full of a sly, feminine humor; 
her gypsy songs are sung head-on with 
open, hearty tones. On the other side, 
tech Liebe Dich, Brahms's Lullaby and 
Songs My Mother Taught Me get serene, 
tender treatment. Many of these songs 


have been recorded by Elisabeth Schwarz 
kopf (Angel), with whom De los Angeles 
shares the tithe of Queen of Song, but their 
styles are completely different. De los 
Angeles is intimate and seemingly effort 
less; Schwarzkopf, even in the simplest 
lullaby, endlessly subtle 


CINEMA 


BORN FREE. Elsa the lioness, tamed and 
untamed, bounds through a vivid movie 
re-creation of Joy Adamson’s bestseller, 
superbly photographed in Kenya. 

MORGAN! A misfit artist tries to woo 
back his divorced wife by behaving like 
King Kong in an offbeat comedy that 
might easily have run amuck except for 
polished clowning by David Warner and 
Vanessa Redgrave, two of Britain's showi 
est young stars. 

HARPER, Private-cye melodrama is re 
vived in lively style by Paul Newman as a 
gum-chewing gumshoe whose search for 
a missing millionaire implicates Lauren 
Bacall, Arthur Hill and Shelley Winters 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
The life of Christ in a fresh and fascinat 
ing film based wholly on Scripture and 
played as an act of faith by a nonprofes- 
sional cast under Director Pier Paolo Paso- 
lini, an Italian Communist 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH US Director 
James Ivory takes a wry. wistful look at 
fading British influence in India while 
ostensibly concerned with a love triangle 
that disrupts an English Shakespearean 
troupe on tour 

DEAR JOHN. The urgent biochemistry be- 
tween a robust sailor VJarl Kulle) on the 


make and a girl (Christina Schollin) who | 


To learn more about 

a challenging new career, 
call the General Agent 
nearest you: 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, A. A. Norton; 

Chicago, H. M. Stein; 

Oak Park, J. D. Nall; 

Peoria, Paul J. Wiesler; 
Rockford, William P. Huston; 
Skokie, C. R. Smaha 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis, H. Gene Pruner 
South Bend, S. M. Place 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville, J. H. Ward, III 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit, R. C. Eisenach; 

Detroit, Glenn B. Moore; 

Grand Rapids, Keith M. Talsma; 
Saginaw, R. J. MacDonald; 
Southfield, R. C. Garrison 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, R. M. Fee & Company; 
St. Paul, F. E. Roy 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis, Charles M. Morgan, Jr. 
OHIO 

Akron, Chapman & Villeneuve; 
Cincinnati, W. Lewis Harrison; 
Cleveland, F. R. Breidenbach; 
Cleveland, Chapman & Shankland; 
Columbus, Burton C. Holmes; 
Dayton, J. W. Burr; 

Toledo, S. G. Carson & Associates 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee, Kasche & Kasche 
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A company is known by the men it keeps. 
We need more of the kind of men we have. 























Some questions about you. 
Do you feel that you're not achieving as much in your 
work as you should be? 

Did you arrive at your present job by chance? 

Are you happy in your work? 

Consider this: a career in life insurance with A&tna 
Life & Casualty permits your personal drives and 
ambitions to be the forces that shape your future. 
You're not held back by lack of seniority or 
opportunity. If you’re as good as you think you are, 
we need you, and you need us. 


Some facts about AZtna Life & Casualty. 
The world’s largest multiple line insurance organization 
in terms of assets. 

A company with international facilities, offering 
worldwide service for its corporate clients 

One of the fastest-growing insurance companies. 

Satisfied policyholders . . . almost a third of the 
buyers of new Etna policies are previous Atna 
policyholders. 

The undisputed choice of businessmen. More 
businesses are group insured and have group annuities 
with Aétna than with any other company. 

The challenge of a new career. 
It isn’t easy to qualify for a sales career with Atna. 
Our representatives are selected with great care 
because Etna serves a market that requires unusual 
skill and knowledge on the part of the agent. That’s 
why, whether selling business or personal insurance, 
the name ‘‘4Etna”’ opens doors to you that would 


otherwise be closed. 


The demands and the rewards. 

What can you hope to get from a sales career with 
Etna? Substantial income. Satisfaction. 
Independence. Prestige. The opportunity to represent 
one of the largest and finest companies in the country. 

What will you have to give in return? 

Time. Effort. Self-discipline. Determination. 

If you’ve read this far, you’re more than an idle reader. Let us 
hear from you, or the young man you have in mind. Write to 
the Director of Training, Life Division, AXtna Life & Casualty, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115. Or call the General Agent 
nearest you listed in the adjacent column. 

And good luck. 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN ‘ PY | 
s 


“An equal opportunity employer” 
tna Life & Casualty, Hartford, Conn. LIFE & CASUALTY 
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Touch-Tone push buttons are swift 


servants of the modern hand. With them you place 


nstructions into bank and store computers to render and pay bills, transfer money 


gain greater command of personal time 


calls faster ar 
charge purchases, verify credit and thus 





4 someday will "input" 


and energy. Still other ways they can free you of daily drudgery are being explored 


Tomorrow’s Telephone Service — A Forecast 


Bell System planning now extends to the year 2000. We see possibilities that go 


beyond. Already, Touch-Tone® service has become a magic key to many doors. 


promise to make your daily life easier, 





New advances in telephone service 


and give you still more command of 





your personal time and energy. 





One advance is today’s Touch-Tone 


service—the push-button means of pla 
ing calls that is now being introduced 
in Many areas. 


These buttons will not only let you 
call your bank, for example. but may 
someday pul you “on line” into your 
bank's computer in order to pay bills, 
verify deposits. and use revolving 


{the B 


credit. There are many such “input” 
uses for these ten little buttons. 


Another big step forward is the Elec- 
tronic Switching System. which in the 
years ahead will be handling almost all 
phone calls. The first ESS office went 
into operation last year and more are 


being added 


Spurred by what we have learned 
from Electronic Switching, we are now 
adapting existing equipment to test 
new optional services that... switch 
your calls to your host's home for the 





evening... idd a third phone lo a con- 
versation. . hold one cal on your 
home phone while you answer another. 

Picturephone service that lets you 
see while vou talk will add visual en- 
jovment to vour calls. 

There is no end to telephone prog- 
ress, As new service needs arise. new 
Bell System thinking will meet them. 

For the Bell System is simply people 
at work for other people. to make com- 
munications serve better in many more 
personal wavs. 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 








Which of these 
four Mutual Funds is 
for you? 





You can find out easily—each fund is designed to meet a dif- 
ferent financial objective. Yet each provides a diversified and 
professionally supervised portfolio of prudently selected se- 
curities. Briefly— 

Investors Stock Fund is designed to give you long-term capital 
appreciation possibilities and reasonable income from securi- 
ties emphasizing common stocks. 

Investors Mutual is a balanced fund. It is planned to provide 
a reasonable return, to preserve your capital, and to secure 
long-term appreciation possibilities. 

Investors Selective Fund is a bond and preferred stock fund. 
Its objective is to provide a reasonably stable quarterly in- 
come while conserving the value of your investment. 
Investors Variable Payment Fund emphasizes common stocks 
with capital appreciation possibilities. 

For free booklets (prospectuses) giving the complete story of 
each, use coupon, or— 


CALL YOUR hevestors MAN. TODAY! 


He's listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Mutual Funds" or “Investment Securities” 
NOTE: You can use Investors Accumulation Plan to buy Investors Stock 
Fund for $20 a month, after an initial $40 payment—or you can also accu- 
mulate a specific sum of money over a definite period of years with ‘‘Install- 
ment-Type” face amount certificates of Investors Syndicate of America, 
Send coupon or call your Investors Man. 
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Chovestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Founded 1894 


Investors Building * Minneapolis, Minn, 55402 


I'd like your free information booklet (a prospec- 
tus) on the type of investment checked below 


(1 COMMON STOCK FUND 

(© BALANCED FUND 

[1] BOND & PREFERRED STOCK FUND 
0 VARIABLE PAYMENT FUND 


The following securities available in most states 
(1 INVESTORS ACCUMULATION PLAN 
(1 FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATES 


of Investors Syndicate of America 


Name. 





Address__. 





City. State__Zip 
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ison 
saving money on 


FLORSHEIM VALUE 


Men buy a new pair of Florsheim Shoes every four 
seconds of the business day. One big reason—the 
practical economy of Florsheim superb quality. {jms 
Good looking, perfect fitting Florsheim Shoes are 
built better to wear longer, to save you money. 


AOASACIM 
he 





Most styles $1 9% » $9795 f Most Imperial styles $369 
a 


Illustrated: Tue Curvnon in black calf; also available in perfecto calf. $19.95 


probably won't say no is analyzed to near 
perfection by Swedish Director Lars Mag- 
nus Lindgren, a sensitive defender of the 
thesis that sex sometimes precedes love. 

THE GROUP. The Roosevelt era is 
brought giddily to life by eight delightful 
young actresses in this entertaining movie 
version of Mary McCarthy's tattletale best- 
seller about some of the surprises in store 
for Vassar’s class of °33. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. In a small, 
poignant masterwork from Czechoslova- 
kia, Nazi terror eventually poisons the 
friendship between a warmbearted old 
Jewess (Ida Kaminska) and a_ decent 
Aryan nonentity (Josef Kroner) whose 
courage falters under stress. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


PAPA HEMINGWAY, by A. E. Hotchner 
An old friend paints a wonderfully percep- 
tive portrait of the writer who was both a 
symbol and an idol to his generation. 

A PASSIONATE PRODIGALITY, by Guy Chap- 
man, This memoir of life and death in the 
trenches is an authentic classic of World 
War I, an elegy for a generation, written 
unsentimentally and unforgettably 

THE LAST BATTLE, by Cornelius Ryan 
Historian-Journalist Ryan recounts — the 
fall of Hitler's capital and details the Al 
lied blunders that gave Stalin Berlin. 

THE DOUBLE IMAGE, by Helen MaclIn- 
nes. Master Spywriter MacInnes again pits 
an innocent and firm-chinned hero against 
a murderous crew of spies, and again the 
result is a topnotch suspense tale 

A GENEROUS MAN, by Reynolds Price. A 
North Carolina country boy comes to terms 
with the joys and responsibilities of man- 
hood in this buoyant, funny novel 

THE FATAL IMPACT, by Alan Moorehead 
History becomes moral drama in this en- 
grossing study of the effect of the Europe- 
an Enlightenment on the primitive socie- 
ties of the Pacific 

TOO FAR TO WALK, by John Hersey. A 
deft portrayal of the collegiate scene more 
than compensates for Author Hersey's too- 
clever tale of a sophomore who sells his 
soul to the Devil 

ACCIDENT, by Nicholas Mosley. This lit- 
erary jigsaw puzzle about an Oxford philos- 
ophy don has its spellbinding moments, but 
some of the pieces are missing 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. The Double Image, MacInnes 
(1 last week) 
2. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (2) 
3. The Adventurers, Robbins (6) 
4. The Source, Michener (3) 
5. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (4) 
6. The Comedians, Greene (7) 
7. Those Who Love, Stone (5) 
8. Tell No Man, St. Johns (8) 
9. The Billion Dollar Brain, 
Deighton (9) 
10. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (10) 


NONFICTION 
In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 
The Last Battle, Ryan (2) 
The Last 100 Days, Toland (4) 
The Proud Tower, Tuchman (5) 


are 


5. Games People Play, Berne (3) 

6. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (8) 

7. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (6) 

&. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (9) 


<< 


Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader (7) 
The Fatal Impact, Moorehead 
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Interested in dividends? 
New York Life has paid dividends 


every single year for over 100 years! 





More than a century ago we paid our first This record may give you some insight into 

dividends. Just recently we declared the kind of company your New York Life 

the biggest in our history! Since its founding Agent represents. He'll be proud to tell you 

New York Life has distributed over three more, and to show you the many modern 

billion dollars in this way — and all of it to policies New York Life offers, Call him 

policy owners! (Being a mutual company, we He's a good man to know! 

don't have any stockholders.) We believe our New York Life Insurance Company ¥! 
policy owners have the finest life insurance 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 

available. Through dividends, they get this Life Insurance + Group Insurance +» Annuities 


protection at a cost as low as we Can provide Health Insurance + Pension Plans 
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Simplicity Season's Greetings! 


Good Deal ! Simplicity's new compact Wonder-Boy "401 mower creates 
unexpected holidays. This 4 hp rider can add a week or more of holiday leisure to your 
summer, preshrinks the time required for lawn-care jobs. It mows at a rate of an hour per 
acre — so dependably — never scalping, thanks to patented mower mounting. Versatile! 
Add-on attachments include heavy-duty dump cart, lawn roller. In view of all it does, its 
hide-away compactness is extraordinary. And the price is very compact too. ¢ Enjoy the 
Simplicity way of life with Wonder-Boy 401 new member of a great work-saving line 
that includes the 6 hp Super Wonder-Boy mower, the 6 hp Broadmoof Tractor, the big 
Landlord Tractor. On deck at your nearby Simplicity dealer's. 


Good Dealer! Simplicity dealers aren't really Santas. They just look that 


way to their customers people like you. The Good Dealer is part of America’s No. 1 lawn 


and garden power-equipment line. If you've ever been burned by “no-service” retailers 
or “no-name” machines (built to price alone), you'll doubly appreciate your Simplicity 
dealer. He's proud and able to stand behind the product he recommends for you, anxious 
to help you make the most of your enduring Good Deal 


SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, * 6621 SPRING STREET, PORT WASHINGTON, WIS, 53074 
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London Bridge 


Sir: Many thanks for your simply wiz- 
ard London cover story [April 15]. As a 
native Londoner, I assure you that Lon- 
don has always been a wonderful town. 
But it needed a shrewd Yorkshireman and 
TIME to turn the spotlight on the old girl. 
Dorotiy M. WILSON 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Sir: As Henry James wrote in 1881. 
“London on the whole is the most possible 
form of life.” 

JOHN AND PAMELA McBetH 
Puerto la Cruz, Venezuela 


Sir: You aver that London is in’ the 
midst of a renaissance, that its theater is 
“in a second Elizabethan era.” Nonsense. 
While it may be the world’s pleasure cap- 
ital, London smacks more of Las Vegas 
desperation than of Renaissance gusto. 
Compare the solitary John Osborne with 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Jonson and Web- 
ster. The contrast is humbling. 

Ricuarp S, REIp 
Robert College 
Istanbul 


Sir: Thousands of young people with the 
same haircut, the same facial expression, 
rush out every Saturday to buy what ev- 
eryone else is wearing so they can look 
different. One can no longer have his own 
opinion: he must wait until he is told 
whether a movie is In before he can like 
it. He can’t buy a suit unless it comes 
from Carnaby Street. He must listen to 
discordant noise sung by rude, pseudo- 
intellectual malcontents because it is the 
sound of his generation. He must be athe- 
istic, anarchistic, hedonistic. Hooray for 
liberated British youth! 1 can hardly wait 
for the brainwashing machine to come to 
America so I can be liberated too. 
Sara Oswacp 

Montclair, NJ. 


Sir; You have looked decadence in the 
face without seeing it. If London today 
reminds you of Shakespeare’s London, 
why? Shakespeare's London was animated 
by patriotism born of the achievements of 
Elizabethan sea captains. What victories 
do Londoners celebrate today? All the 
turned-on young men and women will 
burn out as quickly as a light bulb of 
British manufacture. 
Scorr W. WoRKMAN 

Dallas 


Sir: They have mini-packages of mini- 
cigarettes, mini-cars, mini-skirts, even 
mini-turkeys. But your article was a 
queen-size mini-haha, Not to worry. As 
one Englishman remarked, “At least our 
American friends still love us.” A pox, ete. 
Daniet H. Saks 
London 


Sir: SCENE six: Switched-on, Texas- 
born ex-Genius Donald Carroll, 25, looms 
in corner of Scene 3, glooms over trendy 
TIME exposure (tucked inside Chelsea 
football program) looking for minimis- 
takes, Spots Belgrade Square in map of 
Belgravia. Grins cheerily, End of scene. 
DonaLp CarroLe 

London 


More About God 


Sir: My deeply felt thank-you for a per- 
ceptive analysis of religion today [April 
8]. It was a masterpiece of objectivity, a 
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fresh breeze in an area often smothered 
in emotionalism. The question “Is God 
dead?” is a shocker. It stimulates thought 
and shakes one loose from the unthink- 
ing ucceptance that is too often mis- 
labeled “faith.” 
(Mrs.) Betty Wasser 

Spokane, Wash. 


Sir: Time's story is biased. pro-atheist 
and pro-Communist, shocking and en- 
tirely un-American. 
R. A. ELLSWorTH 
Colonel. U.S.A. (ret.) 
Laguna Hills, Calif. 


Sir: Spend some time reading the Word 
of God rather than the word of men, and 
you will be writing not about “the death 
of God” but about “the God of death.” 
1 Corinthians 15: 58-56. 

(THe Rev.) CLype SHOWALTER 
Red Hill Lutheran Church 
Tustin, Calif. 


Sir: I wonder what significance lies in 
the fact that throughout this long article 
the word “love” is mentioned only four 
times. In each instance, you do so rather 
incidentally; you make no reference to 
the pre-eminent role of love in the his- 
tory of religious thought and experience. 
Whether this omission happened by acci- 
dent or design, you have managed to re- 
veal one great flaw in your approach and 
in the whole modern approach to religion 
-—the absence of love. Your article would 
have brought more light to this vital issue 
if those who wrote it had first’ asked 
themselves, “Is modern man_ unfeeling?” 
and “Is love dead?” 
ALEXANDER REID Martin, M.D. 
Former President of The Association 
for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis 
New York City 


Sir: So Reader Rowland Allen [April 
1S) feels that the existence of intangi- 
bles can't be proved! Ever put your hands 
around love? Pour loyalty into a_ test 
tube? Examine courage under a micro- 
scope? Of course not, Mr, Allen, intangi- 
bles don’t exist! 
JoserH HOFFMAN 

Livingston, NJ. 


Sir: What bothers me about the “death 
of God” theologians is the amazing fail- 
ure of these informed men to take serious- 
ly the implications of psychology. We 
do not have to agree with all psychoana- 
lytic theory to recognize the fact that 
our view of God involves a projection 
of ourselves. Talk of God’s death reflects 


our personality condition. The weakness 
of the death-of-God theology lies not so 
much in what it says about God as in 
what it does not say about man. 
(THe Rev.) James G. EMERSON Jr. 
Larchmont Ave. (Presbyterian) Church 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


The Dispeptic Generation 


Sir: You're wrong if you think that to- 
day’s youth aren't conscious of an Ameri- 
can tradition [April 22]. They are—and 
are rebelling against it more than any 
Previous generation did because they are 
more aware of the difference between 
America’s creed and its deed. Young peo- 
ple are sick of the hypocrisy, the double 
standard, the platitudes of American tra- 
dition, They sense acutely the absurdities 
of life, thus live it as one big “goof.” 
1. A, STEINFINK 

Flushing, N.Y. 


Southern Justice 


Sir; Your Essay, “Breaching the White 
Wall of Southern Justice” [April 15] is 
a responsible effort to explain a compli- 
cated problem, | was particularly inter- 
ested in your discussion of segregated 
juries. One approach is to challenge them 
county by county in federal district courts. 
But this is slow, costly and painful. With 
Phillip Burton of California and Joseph 
Remick of New York, I have introduced 
a bill that would employ federal jury 
registrars and use a population sampling 
system to insure that juries represent a 
cross section. Whatever formula Congress 
adopts, essays like yours encourage en- 


lightened debate. 
WILLIAM F, RYAN 
New York Congressman 

Washington, D.C, 


Sir: No one, Negro or white, will spend 
much of his life directly before the law: 
justice there is necessary but not suf- 
ficient for the individual human being 
who happens to be a Negro. It is in the 
tiny affairs of daily living that the in- 
dividual needs to be treated as equal: as 
long as the average white Southerner 
feels set upon from without, he will take 
revenge on the Negro in those tiny affairs: 
the idle salesgirl who lets him stand un- 
attended for five minutes; the white taxi 
driver who doesn't see him trying to flag 
a cab; the teacher who doesn't go out of 
his way to help a colored child; the serv- 
ice-station attendant who services every- 
one else's car before he gets around to the 
Negro’s. The goal of reform should be 
fair treatment of everyone by everyone 
else, not simple unprejudiced treatment 
by a color-blind law. And this goal of 
voluntary equal treatment is national. 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address tabel to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
Us about your subscription, 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


payment, and check: (J new subscription Fame 
0 renew my present subscription, 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 


and Canada: | year, $10;2 years, $15;3 years, 
$19, 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
To subscribe mail this form with your 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| other countries available on request. city 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 


address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 
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Six-month SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
earn 5% annual rate at California 
Federal Savings. Amounts of $2500 or 
more. Earn from date of issue any 
date. Also, regular passbook savings 
accounts continue to carn 4.94% per 
year when our 4.85% current annual 
rate is compounded quarterly and main 
tained a year, Giant safeguards protect 
your money: $1'4 billion assets, 878 
years of officer/director savings experi- 
ence since 1925. Reserves far higher than 
legal requirements. Accounts insured by 
provisions of Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corporation. World-wide sav 
ings service in over 100 foreign countries 
and 50 states serves 500,000 individuals, 
corporations and trusts. A man and wife, 
with 2 individual accounts and | joint 
account, can have up to $30,000 in fully 
insured savings. Many corporations have 
selected us as an ideal repository for 
corporate, pension or trust funds, in 
amounts from $100,000 up to $1,000,000 
per account. Funds received or post- 
marked by 10th of any month earn from 
Ist. Special attention to mail accounts 
We pay air mail both ways. To open your 
account, just mail check or money order 
with coupon below. We handle details of 
transferring your funds from any institu- 
tion at no cost 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION + ASSETS OVER $114 BILLION 


OFFICES IN: Anaheim, Eagle Rock, Echo Park, 
Granada Hills, Hollywood, Inglewood, Lakewood 
Downtown Los Angeles, Miracle Mile, Oxnard, Palos 
Verdes Peninsula, Pasadena, Rancho Park, Reseda 


FREE! NEW CALIFORNIA SOUVENIR 
MAGAZINE: 20 exciting pages! 
Breathtaking photos of California 
wonders. The Missions, giant red- 
woods, Yosemite, Death Valley, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
many, many more. Send coupon 
for your free copy today 
—_ SS ee ee ee ee ee ee 
California Federal Savings Association 
' Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 
Please send free “The California Story” 
{ and CalFed MAIL-SAVER+ . 
Please open account Passbook ($50 or more) 
| ™ Savings Certificates ($2500 or more) 





Joint ©) Individual Trust T-30 
Name(s) — — 
1 Address 
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TIME oversimplifies; the South partici- 
pates in efforts to reach this goal in it as a 
part of the whole, not as a separate entity. 

WILLIAM Kemp 
State College. Miss. 


Who Does the Risking 


Sir: Air safety is of intensely personal 
concern to me and to all other airline pi- 
lots. But we live within myriad rules and 
multiple pressures. For example, at New 
York's traffic-saturated Kennedy Airport, 
8.400-ft. Runway 4R has been equipped 
and designated by the FAA as the main 
instrument runway. But 14,500-ft. Runway 
13R. which provides the length today’s jets 
need to land safely on wet surfaces, has 
no ILS (instrument landing system), This 
becomes especially inappropriate consider- 
ing Kennedy Airport's frequent combina- 
tion of very low ceilings and visibility with 
accompanying southeasterly surface winds. 
In theory, the pilot has the right to decide 
whether to land or not. However, chief 
pilots are frequently called upon by profit- 
conscious managements to question such 
decisions, While others in the aviation in- 
dustry can be detached in weighing the 
economics und calculating the risks, the 
pilot can never forget that while others do 
the calculating, he and his passengers do 
the risking. 








Joun C. Carrow 
Airline Captain 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Where to Get Off 


Sir: 1 am the mother of one “kid” who 
would like to tell the airlines where to get 
oi. My son, a university student, on half- 
fare standby [April 22] from St. Louis to 
Atlanta, waited eight hours in St. Louis, 
then bought another ticket to Washington, 
D.C., where he waited four more hours, 
then bought another ticket to Atlanta. ar- 
riving home after nearly 24 hours in trans- 
it. Needless to say, by then “standby” was 
just a dirty word, and we purchased still 
another ticket for the return to school 
I'm not too happy to learn that American 
Airlines has earned two million plus ex- 
ploiting our kids. 
(Mrs.) Rose R. GOLDMAN 

Decatur, Georgia 


Here in Big D 


Sir: L suppose Dallas [April 15] is 
doomed to be the national whipping boy 
for a great many more years; it mukes 
it doubly hard on thousands of Dallasites 
who loved and honored President Ken- 
nedy, and whose sense of impotent frus- 
tration is made almost unbearable by 
being lumped as one with those of our 
fellow citizens who would go to any 
lengths to forget. Why is mention so sel- 
dom made of the thousands of floral trib- 
utes, verses, photographs, and pathetic 
handmade memorials regularly left at the 
assassination site? Or of the petitions to 
have a permanent marker of dignity and 
respect? Or of the letters to local newspa- 
pers decrying the “official” attitude of our 
city? Please don't lose sight of us. We are 
here. And we are part of Big D. 
(Mrs.) SHIRLEY ACHOR 

Dallas 


Naval Engagement 


Sir: Despite alleged grading flaws, the 
Naval Academy last year won six Fulbright 
scholarships. But, of course, regardless of 
scholarship, present-day educators are 
bound to take a dim view of any institu- 
tion in which there has never been a cam- 





pus riot or a dirty-speech rally. The acad- 
emy’s mission is to prepare Americans to 
defend their country at sea. If the profes- 
sors will consult their history books, they 
will find that, judging from the Navy's 
battle record, the academy does a pretty 
good job. 
D. V. GALLERY 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) 





Vienna, Va. 


Sir: The academic caliber of midship- 
men could be raised if admissions proce- 
dures were changed. Most midshipmen are 
selected by competition for their Congress- 
man's nomination. No matter how many 
qualified candidates compete for a_nomi- 
nation, only one can be selected. The re- 
verse can be true: if there is only one can- 
didate seeking a particular Congressman’s 
nomination, he may be nominated regard- 
less of his qualifications. This would 
change if admissions were made nation- 
ally, as for the Coast Guard Academy. 
Davip M. Sisson 
Deerfield Academy 
Deerfield, Mass. 


Sweet Reason 


Sir; So you consider Cardinal Cushing 
“suddenly stiff-necked” for expelling eight 
rebellious seminarians [April 15]? Would 
you consider the Marine Corps comman- 
dant unreasonable if he didn’t listen to 
a bunch of second lieutenants who tried 
to force him into running things their way? 
EvizaBetH Hart 
West Chester, Pa. 


Back-seat Drivers 


Sir: About the Kienholz exhibit at the 
Los Angeles County Museum [April 8]: 
Thanks for letting us see just what was in 
that Back Seat. Now we know what we 
didn't miss by not driving across town to 
get a peek 
Mrs. WILLIAM HORSEMAN 

Compton, Calif. 


Prickly Point 


Sir: About “In Defense of Women” 
{April 15]; HAT PINS ARE NOT 
DEAD. We sell millions of them every 


year, and many women under 70 use them 
RUBEN BONDY 

the Hat Pin with the Perfect Point 

New York City 


Ouch! 


Sir: I only wish the “friendly” gerbil that 
“never bites” had been “curious” enough to 
read your article [April 15] before biting 
me. OUCH! 

Davip Jay ARLUK 





Richmond Hill, N. 


Address Letters to the Editor to TIME & LIE 
ing, Rocketeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Gate M. Quer 





IME INC.’s major venture in the 

field of education, in partnership 
with General Electric Co., last week 
took two important steps forward. 
It acquired a name and a team of 
top officials. General Learning Cor- 
poration’s first president is Richard 
L. Shetler, until now a vice president 
of G.E. Also elected by the boards 
of the two parent companies was 
Roy E. Larsen, chairman of Time 
Inc.’s Executive Committee, who be- 
comes interim chairman of the new 
company. 

General Learning will create and 
market in the U.S. and abroad edu- 
cational materials, systems and serv- 
ices geared to the technologies of the 
day. Owned in equal shares by G.E. 
and Time Inc., the new company will 
Operate as a separate and independ- 
ent entity. When the project was 
launched late last year (Time, Nov. 
26), the parent companies said that 
their intent was to combine educa- 
tional materials with electronics in 
order to help educators solve their 
“critical problems.” 

President Shetler is a pioneer in 
G.E.’s aerospace and defense work, 
was general manager of the com- 
pany’s Defense Programs Division 
in Washington and headed G.E.'s 
“think” factory known as Tempo. 
Roy Larsen, Time’s first circulation 
manager and president of Time Inc. 
trom 1939 to 1960, has long had a 
working interest in education. He 
helped organize and became chair- 
man of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, and 
was a member of the President's 
Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education. 

Elected to the board of the new 
company from Time Inc. were Rhett 
Austell, publisher) of = Time-Lire 
Books, Edgar R. Baker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and devel- 
opment, John F. Harvey, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller. New board 








G.LS SHETLER 


members from G.E.: Vice Presidents 
Hershner Cross, Dr. George L. Hal- 
ler, Dr. Louis T. Rader and General 
Manager (consumer _ electronics) 
Robert C. Wilson. Norman P. Ross, 
who has been editor of Time-Lire 
Books, was elected a vice president 
and director of educational research 
and development. The new board 
elected Craig T. Senft as a vice 
president. He will also continue as 
president of the Silver Burdett Co., 
a textbook publishing subsidiary of 
Time Inc., which now becomes a 
division of the new enterprise. 

One of the most distinguished fig- 
ures in U.S. education has been asked 
to head up General Learning. Time 
Inc. President James A. Linen an- 
nounced last week that Francis Kep- 
pel (Time cover, Oct. 15), former 
dean of the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation, and Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare since September 1965, 
has been invited to become chairman 
and chief educational officer of G.L. 
When Keppel resigned his Govern- 
ment post recently, President John- 
son, in a cordial exchange of letters, 
saluted the educator as a man who 
has already made a memorable con- 
tribution to the effort to “bring the 
joy of learning to all young people.” 
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Mention“Westab” 





and expect some 
blank stares. 


We don't claim to have a famous name— 

just famous products: 

The Spiral notebook...Montag stationery... 

HyTone, Blue Horse, FavoRite, Campus 

school supplies...dozens of other popular trademarks. 
Nearly everybody knows about them. Hardly anybody 
knows about us. 

Fact is, Westab is the company that makes and markets 
more stationery and school supplies than anyone 

else in the world. 

Are you filling in the blanks? 


We Sta inc: 


Dayton, Ohio 
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1931 


That's the year Sears founded Allstate. 


Now, it may strike you as strange that 
anybody would start an insurance 
company in a Depression year, when 
money was a Collector’s item. 


r) “e But more than ever, before or since, 


people needed rock-solid values on 
everything—including insurance. More 
for their dollar. 


And that’s just why Allstate was born. 


Thirty-five years later, the money picture is considerably 
brighter. Most apples are sold in supermarkets, 
not on street corners. The banks are open. 


And, 8 million people trust Allstate for all or part of their 
insurance. Life, Auto, Health and Home protection—Business, too. 


Their number keeps growing, because as new policyholders sign 
on, old ones stay on, year after year after year. 





Which would seem to prove a point: 


Values are always in season. 


(2) 


You’re in good hands with ALLSTATE-— 
where people come for value and stay for service. 


Allstate® Insurance Companies—founded by Sears 
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Lockheed’s Hospital Information System Puts Doctors In Their Place... 


Today’s doctors, through no fault of 
their own, have less and less time to 
spend with patients. They have more 
paperwork to contend with than 
ever before. They have more re- 
search and medical information to 
keep up with. And the increased 
public demand for medical services 
is bringing them ever more patients 
to care for. 


Out of its systems capabilities, Lock- 
heed has created a Hospital Informa- 
tion System concept that will help 
doctors spend more of their working 
hours with patients. It will assume 
from doctors and nurses much of 
their present burden of reports and 
administrative detail. 


Next To Their Patients 


The system is designed to speak the 
doctor's own language. It will re- 
spond to questioning almost instantly 

in less than one second. No special 
training is required in its use, other 
than the doctor’s own medical edu- 
cation. Thus, it is a doctor’s working 
tool 


It can inform medical personnel of 
the history, condition, and current 
treatment of any patient in the hos- 
pital in seconds. Its use can drasti- 
cally reduce most forms of hospital 
paperwork, speed hospital orders for 
admission, tests and treatment. 


Lockheed’s Hospital Information Sys- 
tem will help the public and hospitals 


in several ways: through improved 
medical care, through savings it will 
bring the hospitals. Moreover, the sys- 
tem will serve hospitals on a regional 
basis; several hospitals will be able 
to use it simultaneously. 


Information systems such as this are 
just one measure of the technolog- 
ical competence of Lockheed: a cor- 
poration dedicated to the conquest 
of new worlds through innovation. 


LOCKHEED 


ES & SPACE COMPANY 
AG DIVISION OF LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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THE WAR 


The Power Akin to Freedom 

More than any other great nation in 
history, the U.S. has remained deeply 
mistrustful of its might and reluctant 
to invoke it. For most Americans, Mani- 
fest Destiny died when the 20th cen- 
tury was born, and two world wars 
have only thrust it deeper in its grave. 
Nonetheless, the junior Senator from 
Arkansas last week professed to see 
the U.S. commitment to Viet Nam as a 
portent of the overweening conviction 
of righteousness that has typified most 
major powers in decline. 

“The question that I find intriguing.” 
said Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Chairman J. William Fulbright, 
“is whether a nation so extraordinarily 
endowed as the U.S. can overcome that 
arrogance of power which has afflicted, 
weakened, and in some cases destroyed 
great nations in the past.” To Fulbright, 
who in a recent interview made the ex- 
traordinary assertion that in Viet Nam 
the U.S. is waging war “against a little 
country” that is “obviously at our mer- 
cy,” the answer was a foregone conclu- 
sion. “Gradually but unmistakably,” he 
pronounced in the first of three lectures 
at Johns Hopkins’ School of Advanced 
International Studies, “we are succumb- 
ing to the arrogance of power.” 

Secular to Sublime. During a three- 
hour Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing on the Administration’s $3.4 
billion foreign-aid bill, Fulbright asked 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNama- 
ra: “Isn't it a fact that when countries 
become very strong, they tend to be- 
come arrogant and to use that power in 
ways which have often resulted in war?” 
McNamara, whose responses were as 
precise as a punch card (see following 
story), answered: “Some have and 
some have not.” “Could you give a 
very good example of some who have 
not?” persisted Fulbright. Replied Mc- 
Namara: “I hope we are an exception, 
Mr. Chairman.” 

Turning hastily from the secular to 
the sublime, Fulbright declared: “Every 
country has believed that God was on 
their side when they waged a war.” 
Smiling faintly, the Defense Secretary 





observed: “I don't think we have 
brought God into our current mili- 
tary operations.” 

Fulbright’s certitude riled at least 
one fellow committee member. “We 
are not a military people.” protested 


Wyoming Democrat Gale McGee, an 
Administration loyalist on Viet Nam. 
“[ just cannot quite buy the allega- 
tion that we have heard here that 
great military power induces arrogance 
and self-righteousness. I resent that as 
an American.” 

Pavlovian Cries. Fulbright’s intima- 
tions of American “arrogance” are 


based in part on the dog-eared premise 
that the U.S. would like to remake the 
world in its image. Indeed, Tennessee 





FULBRIGHT & McNAMARA AT HEARING 
Preoccupied with arrogance. 


Democrat Albert Gore actually asked 
McNamara whether Washington aimed 
to establish “an American-type state” 
in South Viet Nam. “It is our goal,” re- 
plied McNamara coolly, “to allow those 
people to choose the form of political 
institutions under which they preter to 
live. | suppose you could conceive of 
them choosing some form other than 
a democratic form. If they did, we 
would adhere to that choice.” 

Though U.S. Ambassador Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge voiced his fear last week that 
the Vietnamese elections—tentatively 
planned to be held by September—miay 
result. in violence and rigged ballots, 


the Administration underscored its will- 
ingness to work with whatever gov- 
ernment the South Vietnamese decide 
on. Washington also reaflirmed its read- 
iness to seck an end to the fighting in 
Viet Nam, which flared with fresh in- 
tensity after a five-week lull (see THE 
Wor.p). Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield independently proposed “a 
direct confrontation across a peace ta- 
ble between ourselves and Hanoi, Pe- 
king and such elements in South Viet 

a» Nam as may be essential to the 
making and keeping of a peaceful 
settlement”—presumably mean- 
ing the Viet Cong. Such a con- 
ference, he said, should be held 
in Burma, Japan or “some other 
proximate and appropriate Asian 
setting.” Though the Administra- 
tion swiftly announced that it wel- 
comed Mansfield’s statement and 
that “there would be no difficulty” 
in hearing the Viet Cong’s views. 
the response from Hanoi and Pe- 
king was the standard Pavlovian 
cry of “hoax” and “trick.” 

Last Refuge. For all the Ad- 


ministration’s patient attempts 
to negotiate peace. Fulbright 


warned, “a false and strident pa- 
triotism™ may soon poison “the 
relatively healthy atmosphere” in 
which the Viet Nam debate has 
thus far been conducted. If “pa- 
triotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel,” in Dr. Johnson's 
phrase, the bugaboo of McCarthy- 
ism has become the perennial last 
refuge of the doctrinaire liberal 
True to form, Fulbright spoke 
gravely of the threat of “a new 
era of McCarthyism.” 

Underlying the Senator's con- 
cern with the uses and abuses ot 
power is his conviction that the 
U.S. has consistently over-reacted to 
the threat of Communism. Not so, re- 
torted McNamara. During his five years 
in the Pentagon, said the Defense Sec- 
retary, “the Soviets have sought to deny 
access to us, and to our allies, to Ber- 
lin. The Soviets introduced nuclear 
weapons in Cuba, The Red Chinese 
have supported the North Vietnamese 
in their aggression against South Viet 
Nam. The Red Chinese have carried on 
military operations against India, and 
1 could cite a number of other acts 
of aggression.” 

What Fulbright seemingly overlooks 
is that power, when it is salutary, de- 











only from wealth and the 
force of arms but also from the con- 
victions of free men, That this can 
and must be so was eloquently argued 
by Historian G. M. Trevelyan in chron- 
icling “the bloodless revolution” of 
1688-89, which transferred the powers 
of the British Crown to Parliament 
By establishing order and a rule of law. 
Trevelyan concluded, the revolution 
gave England “a kind of power natural- 
ly akin to freedom, as the 
greal armies ts not.” 
“Mankind,” he said, “would have 
breathed a harsher air if England had 
hot grown strong.” By the same token, 
20th century man would have breathed 
a far harsher air had not the U.S. de- 
veloped a power “akin to freedom.” 


rives not 


power ol 


Bombs, Bottlenecks & Baloney 

On the periphery of the moral and 
philosophical debate about Viet Nam, 
a hot lithe skirmish flared last week 
over the Administration’s — practical 
prosecution of the war. 

It began quietly enough when House 
Republican Leader Gerald Ford gave 
reporters a run-olf-the-mimeograph re- 
lease charging that the U.S. was “run- 
ning short of bombs despite all the bil- 
lions we have voted for defense” and 
that this clearly showed “shocking mis- 
management” by the Defense Depart- 
ment. Ford also accused the Adminis- 
tration of creating a “national scandal” 
by allowing a shipping backup to slow 
materiel deliveries to U.S. troops in 
Viet Nam 

Ford’s attack attracted litthe public 
attention until newsmen asked Senate 
Republican Leader Everett Dirksen what 
he thought about it. Dirksen. who had 
been en route to Mexico City with the 
President when Ford made his charges, 
made no attempt to hide his Olympian 
disapproval. “You don't.” he said acer- 
bically, “demean the Chief Magistrate 
of your country at a time like this when 


the war is on. You stand up to be 


counted.” Dirksen subsequently tried to 
minimize his differences with Ford, 
However. like most fellow Republicans, 
Dirksen has consistently defended the 
Administration’s conduct of the war 
while planning to emphasize as a cam- 
paign issue Democratic dissent and dis- 
array over Viet Nam. Resorting to se- 
mantics. Dirksen allowed: “He uses the 
word mismanagement. | thought per- 
haps ‘misjudgment’ might be a better 
term.” 

Statistical Barrage. “Baloney™ was 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara’s 
word for it. In an adroit appearance 
betore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, McNamara dismissed Ford's 
charges as “completely misleading.” He 
also refuted a New York Times story 
quoting unidentified sources in Saigon 
as saying that U.S. air raids had been 
curtailed because of a lack of bombs 
and bomb parts 

Characteristically unleashing a_ bar- 
rage of statistics, McNamara said that 


the U.S. has an “inventory” of 331,000 
tons of conventional bombs, of which 
61,000 tons are in Southeast Asia. 
Last month some 50,000 tons—25% 
more than originally planned—were 


dropped in 4,700 sorties. The Pentagon 
plans to use 638,000 tons of bombs in 
Viet Nam in 1966 alone, 40% of the 
amount used against Germany in Af- 
rica and Europe from mid-1942 until 
the end of World War Il and 91% of 


the total dropped in the entire 37- 
month Korean War. The recent  re- 
duction in bombing runs, McNamara 


pointed out, occurred because “political 
disorders” in Saigon slowed ground op- 
erations throughout South Viet Nam 
Nevertheless, he said, there would cer- 
tainly be “an increase in the extent and 


intensity of the conflict” in coming 
weeks, 
Fertilizer Deal. In fact, allied air 


force commanders in South Viet Nam 
can draw from ample stockpiles of 
bombs—though some specific catego- 





“WILL THAT BE ALL, MR. MCNAMARA?’ 
Bargain by Pentagon standards. 
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RESTOCKING DANANG ARSENAL 
Mismanagement? Or misinformation? 


ries, notably 750-pounders, which B-52s 
have used so effectively against Viet 
Cong entrenchments, are in short sup- 
ply. Officers in the field concede that the 
U.S. has recently cut back on some of its 
“preplanned bombing © strikes”—mis- 
sions that are called on the slightest 
suspicion of Communist: military ac- 
tivity in an area. However, military men 


in Saigon say they might have cur- 
tailed those raids anyway. since they 


were not causing enough measurable 
damage to be worthwhile 

Nevertheless the question of 
supplies wus a sensitive issue. The De- 
fense Department had admitted earlier 
this month that it had to buy back 5.570 
bombs sold in 1964 as surplus to a Ger- 
man firm that planned to extract the 
nitrates for fertilizer. The bombs were 
sold for $1.70 each and repurchased tor 
$21 apiece—a bargain, by Pentagon 
reasoning, since they now cost around 
$400 apiece to make 

“Never in History." As for Ford's 
criticism of the supply bottleneck, Me- 
Namara told the Senate committee: “It 
is absurd. We are supplying fresh meat 
and fresh vegetables to feed our troops, 
We are supplying 9.2 pounds per man 
per day of PX supplies. How could you 
talk of a shipping shortage under those 
conditions?” The Detense Secretary also 
pointed out that the U.S. had moved 
100,000 men 10,000 miles in less than 
four months—a feat unprecedented in 
military logistics. There are now 325,- 
000 combat-ready U.S. troops in South- 
cast Asia, 245,000 of them already com- 
mitted to the war in Viet Nam, with 
more than 50,000 others aboard battle 
vessels offshore. “In history.” said Me- 
Namara, “never has any other nation— 
and never has the U.S. such 
great military) strength little 
burden on its society.” 

President Johnson took the cries of 


bomb 


carried 
with so 
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shortage and mismanagement in folksy 
stride. At his press conference, he 
drawled comfortably: “We recognize 
that every day you do not have all you 
want, where you want it, when you want 
it in an operation as big as the Govern- 
ment conducts, I ran out of lead pencils 
last night in my night-reading about 
2 o'clock. I wondered why they didn't 
sharpen some that were there; they had 
all broken off. But there was nobody 
around to criticize, so I had to get up 
and go to my coat pocket and get a 
new pencil.” He admitted that there 
have been predictable problems of sup- 
ply in Viet Nam and that they would 
never be completely solved. Indeed, said 
Johnson, “it is going to be increasingly 
difficult as we carry on this effort so far 
from home.” 


DIPLOMACY 
A Taste for Tulips 


At dinner before giving a speech on 
the Stanford University campus, Vu Van 
Thai, Saigon’s ambassador to Washing- 
ton, declined a third martini. “I do 
not,” he explained, “want to add to 
the confusion about Viet Nam.” 
ing that function to U.S. politicians, 
Ambassador Thai has done as much 
to clarify the elusive character and as- 
pirations of his country for Americans 
as any official of either nation since 
the initial U.S. commitment to aid Viet 
Nam in 1954, 

Since he presented his credentials at 
the White House four months ago, Thai, 
47, has set himself a marathon speaking 
schedule that would tax the energies 
of a Hubert Humphrey. He has given 
42 speeches, held countless press con- 
ferences, exposed himself to student and 
faculty flak at colleges from coast to 
coast, and plans tours this spring through 
Canada and the South (where he is 
scheduled to become Viet Nam's first 
honorary Cherokee chiet). Says the am- 
bassador: “We Vietnamese must make 
our own case.” 

Daniel in Berkeley. Last week, un- 
deterred by a stubborn flu virus and the 
prospect of equally stubborn antiwar 
audiences, Thai was making the case in 
an exhausting California tour. “I like,” 
he says, “to ride tigers.” A veritable 
Daniel in the den of the University 
of California Berkeley campus, he re- 
turned cool, candid answers that even 
disarmed his Vietnik hecklers. Later, in 
(of all places) the Colonial Room of 
San Francisco's St. Francis Hotel, he 
dealt frankly with the troubled issue of 
increasing American influence in his 
nation’s affairs. As to the possibility 
that the U.S. may be requested to with- 
draw its forces from South Viet Nam, 
Thai allowed: “Some Vietnamese may 
argue that neutrality is the right posi- 
tion for South Viet Nam. We will ac- 
cept a free expression of opinion—but 
it has to be free.” 

Hanoi-born Thai is the son of a fire- 
eating Vietnamese nationalist who led 


Leav- 
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peasant revolts against the French in 
the "30s, and was murdered for his pains 
in Ho Chi Minh’s post-liberation purge 
of non-Communist nationalists in 1947. 
A brilliant product of elite Parisian 
schools, Thai married a chic, red-haired 
French girl, stayed on in Paris to be- 
come a topflight engineer. For a short 
time during the round of Vietnamese- 
French conferences from 1946 on, he 
was an adviser to Ho, whose Commu- 
nist commitment was then—like Cas- 
tro’s in a later cra—dismissed as simple 
“nationalism.” 

Capital Efficiency. After the 1954 
Geneva accord that divided Viet Nam, 
Thai was invited back to Saigon as the 
Diem government’s chief finance and 
budget officer. In one of that capital's 
few interludes of bureaucratic eflicien- 
cy, he imported IBM computers, taught 
himself to use them, then trained his 
employees, many of them illiterates, to 





AMBASSADOR VU VAN THAI 
Attached to tigers. 


run the machines with Pentagonian ef- 
ficiency. Despite his high position with 
Diem, Thai became increasingly out- 
spoken in his criticism of the govern- 
ment. “The Diem regime turned pro- 
gressively into personal power and per- 
sonal dictatorship, using the same 
means as the Communists,” says Thai. 
He broke with Diem for good in 1960, 
narrowly escaping execution, for Sai- 
gon’s traditional form of exile, a U.N. 
post, Premier Ky tapped him for the 
ambassadorship last year. 

Since the summer of 1963, when ag- 
ing Tran Van Chuong, father of Viet 
Nam's contentious Dragon Lady Mad- 
ame Ngo Dinh Nhu, resigned in pro- 
test against the Diem regime, Saigon 
in effect had had no representation in 
Washington. The Vietnamese embassy, 
a handsome, four-story structure in 
northwest Washington, had become 
rundown and dirty, One of Thai's first 
projects was to have the building 


cleaned and refurbished from attic to 
basement. 

Ready & Willing. Despite the politi- 
cal upheaval in Saigon, Thai is confi- 
dent about his country’s future. Quoting 
a French maxim, he observes: “The 
optimist. says that the onion derives 
from the tulip, and the pessimist says 
that the tulip derives from the onion. It 
seems that in the case of Viet Nam the 
pessimist has often come close to be- 
ing right, but has always been proved 
wrong in the end. The optimist, by con- 
trast, has never proved himself right— 
but has yet to be proved wrong.” 

The ambassador observes quietly that 
he would never have accepted his pres- 
ent post if he were not convinced that 
the regime in Saigon is “sincere about 
its program of social revolution.” His 
own taste for tulips is reflected in the 
sober belief that after years of volatile 
protest and vacillating regimes, his peo- 
ple “are now willing and able to par- 
ticipate” in what Vu Van Thai sees as 
South Viet Nam’s new and significant 
“emergence of leadership.” Says he: “1 
believe that we shall overcome.” 


DEFENSE 
A’s for the E 


As high as a 23-story building, longer 
than three football fields, the U.S.S. 
Enterprise is the world’s biggest mili- 
tary ship and its only nuclear aircraft 
carrier, She is also a resounding success. 

When the 85,350-ton flattop was 
christened in 1960, skeptics questioned 
whether the Enterprise's atomic propul- 
sion could justify the added cost ($150 
million). Last week, after 44 months of 
combat duty off Viet Nam, the Big E— 
along with the only other nuclear vessel 
in the war, the destroyer Bainhridge— 
won straight A’s from the Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Committee. 
Both ships’ performances had amply 
demonstrated the tactical advantages 
envisioned by their planners: high speed 
and the priceless asset of being able to 
cruise as long as four years without 
refueling. Because the Big E is nuclear- 
powered, says Rear Admiral Henry L. 
Miller, who commanded the ship's task 
force until mid-February, she “can do 
just about everything better, easier and 
faster.” 

No Smog. Late last year, Miller 
pointed out, the Big E raced urgently 
from the U.S. East Coast to Viet Nam 
under orders “to maintain a speed in 
excess of 20 knots the entire 16,000- 
mile trip. This was accomplished with 
ease.” With refueling delays, a conven- 
tional carrier could not have made the 
voyage at any such forced pace. One 
night, shortly after arriving in the war 
theater last December, the Enterprise 
was told that South Viet Nam’s Cam 
Ranh Bay airfield had been made inop- 
erable by rains, and that the carrier's 
planes were needed for a strike in that 
region—175 miles away—the next 
morning. Wrote Miller: “Because ol 
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her capability for sustained high speed, 
Enterprise was launching support oper- 
ations in less than nine hours after the 
initial message.” 

Another big asset is that the Enter- 
prise has no smokestacks. On oil- 
burning carriers, acidic smog combined 
with = salt-air corrosion necessitates 
ceaseless cleaning of aircraft and equip- 
ment. On the clinically antiseptic nu- 
clear carrier, 15 to 20% fewer man- 
hours are required for corrosion con- 
trol. The lack of stacks also gives the 
Big E space for an additional squadron 
in her “bird farm.” On her second day 
in combat, the ship launched 134 sor- 
ties, more than any carrier had ever 


THE CONGRESS 


Stretching the Revenue 

“Devious” was House Republican 
Leader Gerald Ford’s word for the Ad- 
ministration’s request. “A gigantic crap 
game, with the taxpayer the only one 
who loses.” Actually, in asking Congress 
last week for broader authority to sell 
Government-held loans to private in- 
vestors, President Johnson was _resort- 
ing to a revenue-stretching device that 
was pioneered by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Since every loan dollar sold would 
be counted as a dollar saved under 
the federal accounting system, the meas- 
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“ENTERPRISE” LAUNCHING FIRST ATTACK OFF VIET NAM 
Doing everything better, easier, faster. 


previously flown; it has since set a new 
record of 165. 

Two a Day. To keep them flying, the 
ship operates on a 24-hour schedule. 
The morning “Plan of the Day” says 
flatly: “If you aren't working 14 hours 
a day, you aren't doing your job.” 
Enterprise squadrons fly two missions 
daily, each requiring two hours of brief- 
ings, two hours in the air, and an hour’s 
debriefing. After a two-hour break, off 
they go again. 

In all, the Enterprise has accounted 
for 20% more attack sorties than her 
conventional sisters, and at an operating 
cost only 3% higher. Thanks to the 
recent development of a fuel core that 
can perform for 13 years, the nuclear 
carriers of the future will be even more 
tactically revolutionary than their con- 
ventional counterparts. The most sig- 
nificant tribute to the concept of an 
atomic-powered surface fleet came this 
year when Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara reversed his longtime op- 
position to additional nuclear carriers, 
requested another in his 1966-67 
budget and announced that he planned 
to ask for two more later. 
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ure would have the effect of reducing 
the Government's deficit by $4.7 billion 
in the coming fiscal year, Despite Ford's 
criticism, few Congressmen, even those 
unsympathetic to the Administration, 
would be likely to accept the alterna- 
tives, a tax boost or a sharp reduction 
in domestic spending, or even offer 
spirited opposition to a scheme that 
their constituents could hardly under- 
stand. The House Banking Committee 
found it reasonable enough, approved 
the bill by a vote of 22 to 3 less than 
24 hours after it was submitted. 


Third Time Unlucky 

“I am no johnny-come-lately,”  in- 
toned Everett Dirksen. “When I start, I 
play for keeps.” What he was playing 
for last week, the third time around, 
was a characteristically Dirksenian lost 
cause: a constitutional amendment to 
overturn the Supreme Court's “one- 
man, one-vote” ruling. 

In a rambling Senate speech larded 
with Familiar Quotations from Felix 
Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, Doug- 
las MacArthur, Abraham Lincoln and 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, the Repub- 


lican leader reiterated his fear that the 
reapportionment of state legislatures en- 
tirely on the basis of population would 
lead to their domination by “the bosses 
of the big-city political machines.” In- 
stead, Dirksen proposed, the voters in 
any state should be allowed to decide 
for themselves whether they wanted to 
elect one chamber on the basis of geo- 
graphical or political subdivisions. 
Though it drew 55 yeas to 38 nays, 
the measure fell seven votes short of the 
necessary two-thirds—the same margin 
by which it was defeated last year. 
Even if it had passed both houses of 
Congress, the amendment would still 
have required ratification by three- 
fourths of the state legislatures—and 


three-fourths have already completed 
the onerous task of reapportionment 
with, as yet, none of the dire conse- 


quences foreseen by Dirksen. Though 
Ev vowed doggedly to make a fourth try 
next year, Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field pronounced the Dirksen amend- 
ment “a dead issue.” 


AVIATION 
Middle-Age Spread 


Examining the wreckage of the BOAC 
airliner that crashed near Mount Fuji 
in March, U.S. and Japanese experts 
detected hairline cracks in the Boeing 
707’s shorn-off tail assembly. By last 
week the examination had spread to 
scores of Boeing jets around the world. 

Though the cause of the Tokyo crash 
remains unknown, the Federal Aviation 
Agency as a result ordered foreign and 
domestic airlines to inspect and, if nec- 
essary, repair tail assemblies of 190 
older Boeing 707s and 720s. So far, 
they have found 61 planes with tiny 
fissures around the bolt holes where the 
tail is fastened to the fuselage. In most 
cases, the affected aircraft have been 
airborne again within two days. 

The FAA directive reflects more than 
anything else the fact that the pioncer- 
ing jetliners have reached middle age. 
The first 707s went into service back in 
1958, and some of the earliest have since 
logged more than 250,000 flight hours. 
The hairline cracks are caused by metal 
fatigue that commonly develops in high- 
time aircraft at points where flex and 
strain occur; even in the DC-6, one of 
the sturdiest planes ever built, fissures 
were discovered in a number of wing 
spars in 1960. To date, said the FAA, 
no aviation accident of any kind has 
been attributed to such defects. 


THE ECONOMY 
Boggle Point 


Though it hardly came as news to 
the housewife, the Labor Department 
last week reported another sharp in- 
crease in food prices. Leading the rise 
were beef, veal and poultry, which, 
with fish, jumped 17.4% in cost during 
the twelve-month period ending March 
31. Pushed on by these three main- 
course staples, overall food prices 
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in one month, hiking the 


leaped .7% 
consumer price index .4% to an all- 


time high of 112% (based on the 
1957-1959 average). 

Government economists nonetheless 
see a glimmer of hope for the months 
ahead. The wholesale price index, which 
usually leads the consumer index, has 
remained steady for two months. Urged 
on by President Johnson, housewives 
have shown increasing resistance to 
higher prices, bringing the price of pork 
down for the first time in four months. 
But the cost of most other meats kept 
climbing, and as a New York house- 
wife said disgustedly last week, “I don’t 
need the President to tell me not to 
pay $1.59 for lamb chops. This is the 
boggle point.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Guardian of the Gullible 

The U.S, is, in Adam Smith's phrase, 
“a people of customers.” And in the 
affluent 1960's the voice of the cus- 
tomer is increasingly being heard and 
heeded. It is a predominantly feminine 
voice, since American women buy an 
estimated 75% of all goods and serv- 
ices. Thus it was a characteristically 
canny decision on Lyndon Johnson's 
part not only to decree the new post of 
Special Presidential Assistant on Con- 
sumer Affairs in January 1964 but also 
to appoint a woman as the first holder of 
that office. Her name is Mrs. Esther 
Peterson, and if gimmickry, gulf and 
guile are ever banished from the El- 
dorado that U.S, industry has created 
for the shopper, Esther may well go 
down in history as St. Peterson. 

Economy Buy? In her nearly 24 
years on the job, grey-haired Mrs. Pe- 
terson, 59, has waged unremitting war- 
fare on those manufacturers and re- 
tailers who resort to deceptive label- 
ing, packaging and pricing devices. 
Armed with a slide rule to make her 
point that every shopper needs one, the 
“guardian of the gullible,” as Mrs. Pe- 
terson styles herself, invades supermar- 
kets throughout the nation to document 
such casuistic come-ons as the “jumbo 
quart” (exact volume unspecified), the 
“25¢-off" special (off what”), and the 
“all-new” product (only the price is). 
Among her particular bétes noires are 
the “giant-size” box that contains more 
air than substance and the practice of 
pricing by fractions, which forces the 
consumer to decide between, say, a 1-lb. 
4$-0z. can of pineapple chunks at 37¢ 
and three 154-0z. cans for 89¢ (which, 
ounce by ounce, are more expensive 
than the single purchase). 

A onetime schoolmarm from Utah, 
Mrs. Peterson has crisscrossed the coun- 
try organizing consumer conferences 
and censuring petty-minded manufac- 
turers who, in her words, find it “prof- 
itable to confuse.” The wife of a State 
Department officer and a mother of 
four, she does her own shopping. makes 
a practice of challenging dumfounded 
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clerks to explain which products are 
the best buys. Denounced at first by the 
food industry—which has since heeded 
many of her suggestions—Mrs. Peter- 
son received angry letters addressed to 
“Mrs. Snoopy.” In defense of her mis- 
sion, she points out that in contrast to 
yesteryear’s corner grocery, the modern 
supermarket stocks an average 8,000 
items, contends that the citizen's “ability 
to judge must be aided.” She has won 
high praise from President Johnson, who 
declared that “through her dedication a 
new day has dawned for the American 
consumer.” 

"Simple Information." Last week the 
Senate Commerce Committee had near- 
ly completed its study of a “truth-in- 
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ESTHER PETERSON 
Against gimmickry, guff and guile. 


packaging” bill that would 1) require 
“simple, direct, accurate and visible in- 
formation” on each container about the 
product's nature and quantity, 2) pro- 
hibit use of “deceptively shaped boxes, 
misleading pictures, confusing or mean- 
ingless adjectives, inappropriate size or 
quantity markings,” 3) outlaw promo- 
tional devices “that promise nonexistent 
savings,” and 4) institute “reasonable 
and appropriate weight standards to fa- 
cilitate comparative shopping.” Though 
pigeonholed since 1963, the bill is given 
a good chance of passage in an election 
year. 

The Johnson Administration has yet 
to propose a Department of Consumers 
to give the buyer Cabinet-level repre- 
sentation along with special interests 
like agriculture and industry. However, 
several bills for such an agency have 
been submitted in recent years, and a 
House Government Operations subcom- 
mittee last week began hearings on the 
latest, introduced by New York Demo- 
cratic Representative Benjamin Rosen- 
thal. It has litthe prospect of approval 
this year, but if and when the house- 
wife joins the Cabinet, her first ambas- 
sador could well be Mrs. Snoopy. 


DEMOCRATS 


Hints of Malaise 

Upthink all the way was the intended 
theme as the Democratic National 
Committee and members of the Cam- 
paign Conference for Democratic 
Women converged on Washington last 
week for their pre-election rah-rah ses- 
sion. Unsurpassed prosperity and the 
unmatched legislative record of the 
89th Congress seemed the ideal swerd 
and buckler for the combat ahead. “Go 
forth,” enjoined Hubert Humphrey. 
“with almost a crusading zeal to talk 
about not only what we've done, but 
how we've done it.” 

The issues looked less clear-cut to 
grass-roots-snifling committeemen. For 
one thing, the Great Society legislation 
of 1965 loses much of its immediacy 
as a campaign pitch for 1966. The 
overriding popular concern, delegates 
made clear, is the U.S. commitment in 
Viet Nam. Michigan's Neil Staebler 
spoke for many of the 110 National 
Committee members when he said: 
“We keep asking the people in Wash- 
ington to clarify the situation in Viet 
Nam. There are lots of doubts and the 
people want them resolved.” 

Problem No. |. Congressmen of both 
parties returning from the Easter recess 
expressed the same preoccupation. The 
war, said Democratic Representative 
Donald Irwin of Connecticut, “is on 
people’s minds to such a degree that 
nothing else can compare with it.” Sev- 
eral of the 3.800 participants in the 
women’s conference were even more 
direct. “There’s got to be an end to it 
soon,” declared Adelia Marks of Ohio. 
Said Utah’s Lucy Redd: “Viet Nam is 
the No. | problem with our women. 
A lot of them are going to vote against 
the Administration.” The Democratic 
ladies themselves displayed an unnerv- 
ing degree of adoration for the Presi- 
dent. Engulfing him in the White House. 
they jostled feverishly to bestow coos 
and kisses on Lyndon Johnson, knock- 
ing furniture and objets d‘art pell-mell 
in a mob scene reminiscent of Andrew 
Jackson’s era. 

Despite such delirium, delegates were 
soberly concerned about the campaign 
issues. Even Humphrey had to ad- 
mit that “the struggle in Viet Nam 
has overshadowed the record of domes- 
tic progress.” Nonetheless, he urged, 
“it's your duty to put this in perspec- 
tive. We're spending $1 billion more 
this year than last on the children of 
the poor. | hope we can bring this 
tragic war to a close. But I hope that 
those who complain that Viet Nam is 
choking our spending at home will, 
after the war is over, be among the 
first to pass legislation to provide more 
money for the war on poverty.” 

"Say Your Catechism." There were 
other hints of malaise. Some Southern- 
ers feared that the Johnson Administra- 
tion’s enforcement of civil rights laws 
would prompt renewed defections to 
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the G.O.P. Others thought that voter 
apathy would be the Democrats’ big- 
gest problem this year. Moreover. the 
National Committee headquarters has 
been reduced in size and deprived of 
much of its authority by the White 


House: and National Chairman John 
Bailey has little entrée to the President's 
office. The staff cutback was attributed 
to economy: the Democrats still owe 
$2,400,000) from the 1964 election. 
Arthur Krim, president of United Art- 
ists Corp., was appointed finance chair- 
man to head a $5,000,000 fund drive 
to pay off the old 10Us and bankroll 
this year’s activities. 

Johnson and Humphrey belittled the 
threat of mid-term congressional losses. 
which the party in power traditionally 
suffers. “Our men don't know where 
some get this information that there is 
going to be any great difficulty this 
year,” the President told reporters. “I 
guess it must be the wish is father to 
the thought, or maybe you people pro- 
mote some of this doubt.” Ohio Repre- 
sentative Mike Kirwan, 79, longtime 
chairman of the Democratic House 
Campaign Committee. was less san- 
guine. “We've got a job on our hands 
this year.” he warned. “Barry Gold- 
water isn't running. You'll need cour- 
age. So you had better say your cate- 
chism and get it in good shape.” 


ALABAMA 
The Divided Negro Vote 


Having won the vote, the Southern 
Negro must now decide what to do 
with it. In eight counties of Alabama's 
Black Belt, Negroes are divided over 
how to use their new power. The Demo- 
cratic primaries next week will indicate 
their choice. Among the options: 
> Martin Luther King’s Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference and some 
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other civil rights groups are urging Ne- 
groes to vole—either for Negro can- 
didates who are seeking Democratic 
nominations or for the most moderate 
white nominees available. “To give the 
Negro the vote.” says Amelia Boynton, 
chairman of the Dallas County Voters 
League, “has cost worry, blood, sweat, 
jobs and lives. It is a privilege he should 
have had all the time. It is one he 
should use regardless.” In Dallas Coun- 
ty many Negroes are bent on ousting 
racist: Sheriff Jim Clark and support 
his rival, Selma’s relatively moderate 
Public Safety Director Wilson Baker. 

> The Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee under Stokely Carmi- 
chael has mounted a door-to-door cam- 
paign to keep Negroes away from the 
primary polls, even if it means the de- 
feat of Negro candidates or sympa- 
thetic whites. Carmichael argues that 
the Negro has no hope of power within 
either major party as they are now 
constituted and so must exert his in- 
fluence elsewhere. “To ask Negroes to 
get in the Democratic Party,” he says, 
“is like asking Jews to join the Nazi 
Party.” Carmichael’s alternative is to 
organize independent parties at the 
county level. where Negroes have a 
registration majority or close to it, and 
then run third-party candidates in the 
general election. If successful, Carmi- 
chael’s strategy could lead to a collec- 
tion of all-Negro parties able to win 
only in counties with Negro majorities. 
>In Macon, one Alabama county 
where Negro voters outnumbered 
whites even before the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, the Negro leadership based 
at Tuskegee Institute supports the no- 
tion of racial balance in local govern- 
ment. In 1964 this group helped elect 
a white mayor of Tuskegee and a coun- 
cil of three whites and two Negroes. 
This year it has withheld support from 
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a Negro candidate for sheriff because, 
says C. G. Gomillion, retired dean of 
the institute, “we would be vigorously 
opposed to anything that could lead 
to all-Negro government.” 


NEW YORK 


Time to Mutate 

“I Know lots of languages.” the lanky, 
boyish-looking speaker assured an en- 
raptured audience in New York's Town 
Hall last week. “I can talk to trees. And 
I do pretty well talking Holyman. You 
must be able to speak first to an amoe- 
ba. your father, a madman, Buddha, 
your lover.” 

Psychologist Timothy Leary, 45, is 
less successful when it comes to com- 
municating with cops. The high priest 
of hallucination, who is most often held 
accountable for popularizing the mind- 
bending drug LSD, was arrested in 
Texas in December and last month re- 
ceived the maximum sentence—30 
years in jail and a $40,000. fine—for 
illegally transporting marijuana. Last 
week police raided the rambling, 64- 
room house rented by Leary’s Castalia 
Foundation in Millbrook, N.Y.. and 
Leary, free on bail, once again was 
arrested—this time on charges of “pos- 
sessing” narcotics, which were found 
in an upstairs bedroom. 

A Better Race? Though most of the 
country is not yet “turned on.” Leary 
told the faithful in a lecture titled “The 
Politics and Ethics of Ecstasy,” the 
“psychedelic battle” is over and won, 
and some 1.000.000 Americans have 
already had “psychedelic experiences.” 
1SD may even be creating a new, un- 
questionably better race of mutants. “It 
is perhaps indicative,” Leary said, “that 
LSD was invented in the same decade 
as the atomic bomb, Maybe the deepest 
and most basic chords of all human 
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LEARY (RIGHT) OUTSIDE MANSION 


Tell it to the trees, baby. 
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life, the DNA codes deep within each 
cell of all living organisms, saw that 
man now had the capacity to destroy 
all life, and decided that it was time to 
mutate.” 

That. at least. is what Leary’s cells 


told him. “I look around us,” he con- 
tinued, “and I see metal—all living 
things and all my cells hate metal—and 
I see the pollution of the air and the 
poisoning of the rivers and the concrete 
over the earth, and I have to say “Baby, 
it’s time to mutate.’ ” 

A Better Way? In New York, where 
an average of two frightened LSD ex- 
perimenters wind up in Bellevue Hos- 
pital every week, authorities are not so 
sure the time has yet arrived. Though 
no one knows where it is coming from 
or how many people are using it, al- 
most anyone can take a “flight” on LSD 
for $5. Even so, there is no LSD crisis, 
averred Dr. Donald Louria, head of 
the State Advisory Council on Drug 
Addiction, who condemned the raid on 
Leary’s estate as “reprehensible” and 
“politically motivated.” 

Leary, a convert to Hinduism who 
was fired from the Harvard faculty in 
1963 for giving hallucinogenic drugs 
to students, betrays boyish pride in the 
stir he has created (“They used to call 
people like me alchemists or medicine 
men”). However, he now agrees that 
LSD can be a danger. He has promised 
to forgo his own weekly LSD séances 
for a year, and recommends a similar 
moratorium for his disciples. Perfectly 
good hallucinations, he insists, can be 
had from yoga, movies or music. To 
prove it, he plans to run a do-it-your- 
self hallucination school at Millbrook 
this summer—if he is still around. 


INDIANA 
The Abandoned County 


In Chicago these days, the visiting 
businessman has plenty of time for busi- 
ness. By edict of Police Superintendent 
Orlando Wilson, the once racy North 
Side is as dead as Gomorrah. Calumet 
City, thanks to another crusading police 
chief, has only darkened flesh parlors 
to show for its long career as Chicago's 
sin suburb. Even Al Capone’s Cicero 
has quieted down. No matter. If he in- 
sists on drinking life to the lees, the 
conventioneer can still find paradise 
enow an hour away in Gary or East 
Chicago, across the state line in Indi- 
ana’'s gamy, grimy Lake County. 

In traditionally red-lit, back-of-the- 
barroom pads along Gary's Washing- 
ton Street—at Gus’s Lounge, the Club 
Little Island and the Central Cafe—the 
girls charge $20 to $100 and work in 
shifts to avoid occupational fatigue. 
Outside, Negro boys, few older than 
ten, lead the way to Adams and Jeffer- 
son Streets, just around the corner, 
where their sisters stand in the door- 
ways or sit by the windows—waving, 
winking. blowing kisses and tapping on 
the windows at potential Johns, At the 
sleazier local hotels, the guests all seem 
to be named “Mr. and Mrs. Smith.” 
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How could anyone miss the message? 


The Outfit. If the rakehell wants a 
drink after the legal 1:30 a.m. closing 
time, he need only walk over to the 
Variety Lounge on Broadway and knock 
on the door marked “Family Entrance.” 
There, at 3:30 on a recent morning, a 
two-man band was in full swing, and 
50 people kept two bartenders in con- 
stant motion. Gambling? In East Chi- 
cago, there are poker games almost any 
night upstairs over the Nu-Oriental Res- 
taurant, and poker, pinball and betting 
on the horses at Forsythe Billiards. For 
a full Baedeker tour of the county’s 
delights, the visiting fireman can stop in 
Hammond (some gambling and prosti- 
tution), Whiting (gambling), or Grif- 
fith, where the favorite form of recrea- 
tion is “Lucky 7s” and “Triple 50s,” in 
which the player puts a quarter or half- 
dollar into a jar. receives a numbered 
slip, then waits hopefully for his jackpot. 

A hard-boiled area of steel mills and 
oil refineries with an abrasive ethnic 
mix, northern Lake County has not only 
been invaded by thrill seekers from 
shuttered Chicago; the crime syndicate, 
known locally as “the Outfit,” has also 
found a cozy haven there. So cozy, in 
fact, says a local minister, that today 
Gary, with a population of only 178,000, 
has “every problem, vice and crime 
known to man.” 

Do-Nothing Millions. The fundamen- 
tal problem is political. The county has 
been solidly Democratic since 1932, 
and its politicians have made corrup- 
tion a way of life. An amenable Gary 
mayor can figure on an extracurricular 
income during his four-year term of 
$3,000,000 to $6,000,000—all for doing 
nothing. The only real mistake that a 
local official can make is to fail to re- 
port his graft on his income-tax return. 

Elected as a reform county prosecu- 
tor in 1952, Metro Holovachka was 


later convicted of tax evasion. Former 
Gary Mayor George Chacharis was also 
caught on a tax-evasion charge in 1962 
for failure to report $226,686 in kick- 
backs from contractors doing business 
with the city. Both could have learned 
from Chacharis’ more astute predeces- 
sor. Mayor Peter Mandich, a U.S. at- 
torney told a federal court, “received 
large amounts of graft payments, but 
the evidence does not show that he 
failed to report the payments as income 
on tax returns.” Mandich went free. 

The Established Pattern. The current 
mayor, A. Martin Katz, who ran as the 
reform candidate in 1963, pleads that 
“vou can’t change established patterns 
of ten, twelve, 30 or 40 years over- 
night.” Gary's police make little effort 
to do so. Two Democratic Governors 
since 1961 have been just as reluctant 
to tamper with the powerful county 
machine that has guaranteed them the 
margin of victory against stiff Repub- 
lican opposition. 

The Northwest Indiana Crime Com- 
mission, a private organization, has spo- 
radically attempted to clean up the 
county, but has been hampered by a 
low budget and the obvious indifference 
of local and state officialdom. Commis- 
sion Director Elmer C. Jacobsen, 49, a 
hard-bitten veteran of 16 years in the 
FBI, riled Governor Roger Branigin this 
month when he publicly protested the 
relicensing of Gary's Boulevard Tap, 
which he called a “notorious B-girl 
joint,” and complained about a “wave 
of outlawry unmatched in the memory 
of living men.” Though that may have 
been overstating the case, Jacobsen is 
hardly exaggerating when he says that 
the county has been “abandoned” by 
the Governor. “No reformer,” adds the 
crime commissioner, “is going anywhere 
around here—especially me.” 
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YOU CAN'T TELL THE COUNTRIES WITHOUT A BOOK 


HERE is a certain type of American tourist who is so 

afraid that he will be taken for an American tourist that 
he refuses to be seen carrying a guidebook. If he has one at 
all, he leaves it in the hotel room or disguises it in the dust- 
jacket of the latest Taylor Caldwell novel. But he is the 
exception. The great majority of tourists want their guide- 
books for advice, companionship and a sense of security. 

Ever since travelers started traveling, they have been tell- 
ing others how and where to do it. Herodotus in 450 B.C. 
described the wonders of the Nile, where the natives wor- 
shiped crocodiles and shaved off their eyebrows when their 
cats died. Mark Twain, who made the Grand Tour a century 
ago, wrote delightedly of the cheapness of Moroccan cur- 
rency (“I bought nearly half a pint of their money for a 
shilling”). The package tour, credit cards and 21-day-excur- 
sion jet fares have made the wonders of the Nile less 
wondrous and even Moroccan currency a lot less cheap. 

But as Americans succeeded the British and the Germans 
as the world’s most tireless travelers, the proliferation of 
guidebooks has more than matched the tourist pace. U.S. 
bookstores now stock at least 50 guides to European coun- 
tries, regions and cities which, despite the growing lure 
of Asia and North Africa, remain America’s favorite tourist 
areas. There are also shopping guides, money guides and 
no-money guides; at least five paperbacks tell how to tour 
the Continent on the cheap. The Rich Man's Guide to Eu- 
rope is due out next month, and there is already one guide- 
book instructing executives on how to do business in Europe 
while living it up on the expense account (Paris starting 
point: royal suite at the Hotel George V. which goes for 
$100 a day). Four books tell parents how to travel with 
their children without losing their minds—or their children, 
Two books tell girls how to catch a man in Europe (one 
ploy: look helpless), Two others tell men where to find 
“emancipated” girls. The advice is flexible: one guide tells 
the girls to travel first class, because that’s where the inter- 
esting men are, while another book tells the men to travel 
tourist, because that’s where the interested girls are. 

In addition, there are guides to classic art, modern art, 
castles, pubs, inns and festivals, as well as to 840 gardens and 
245 battlefields. There is even a bathroom guide, Where to 
Go in London, which meticulously rates the city’s leading pub- 
lic facilities as “Good (*), Unbeatable value (**), Worth 
traveling out of your way to experience (***), or Royal 
Flush (****).” (Only Royal Flush: the latrines at Victoria 
Station, “a Xanadu of hygiene.”) 


From the Steam Age 

Obviously, there are too many guidebooks to Europe. 
Unfortunately, there is not one that can match the oldtime, 
red-bound Baedekers. Karl Baedeker, who died in 1859, 
was an autocratic, uncompromising fuss-budget who person- 
ally inspected everything he wrote about—which was every- 
thing that he considered the traveler might need to know. 
He provided descriptions of all important celebrations, ca- 
thedrals, castles, monuments and masterpieces. He also rated 
Europe's decent restaurants and hotels, gave his opinion of 
regional dishes, wines and morals, counseled his readers on 
their health, and constantly warned them on the evils of ev- 
erything from Paris prices (“Traveling here, one needs firstly, 
secondly and thirdly, money”) to Italian beggars (“Firmly 
decline giving. with ‘niente’ or a gesture of disapproval”). 

It was a glorious part of the age of steam and the steamer 
trunk, and it was a remarkable performance. But not even 
old Karl Baedeker could have done it in today’s Europe, 
although his descendants continue the guides competently 
enough. The Continent is simply changing too fast in too 
many directions for any single guidebook to keep up with it. 
There are 10,350 restaurants and 1,100 hotels in Paris alone, 
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not to mention 110 nightclubs and 12,000 bars. Whether or 
not they could cover all the pertinent sights, smells and tastes, 
none of today’s guides could consider printing them all. Ait 
travelers need compact books. 

Tastes have also changed. Tourists—with the possible ex- 
ception of the Germans—no longer have the ambition to 
plow through such weighty tomes as the Guides Bleus, which 
describe every stone and tree in fine print. “To sell,” says one 
London publisher, “you have to put out atmospherics. You 
have to provide a well-written feeling for the place, a lot of 
color, a lot of narrative.” Such books are all to the good, 
for when they are done by sensitive writers, they can achieve 
an almost poetic understanding of places they cover. One 
such series is the Companion Guides to four European cities, 
the South of France and the Greek Islands. Another, less 
poetic but more of a guide, is H. V. Morton's lively his- 
torical tour of Spain, Italy, Britain and Ireland. 

For basic meat-and-potatoes information, the tourist must 
look elsewhere. If he is in range, the best guides to most of 
his needs are produced by the French tire factory, Michelin 
& Cie. The Michelin Guides cover most of Western Europe 
in four languages and in tavo series. Michelin Green is an ex- 
cellent illustrated sightseeing guide, heavy on history. Miche- 
lin Red, whose annual ratings can make or break any leading 
restaurant in France, is the undisputed arbiter of the world’s 
finest cuisine. Unfortunately, Michelin covers neither enter- 
tainment nor shopping, and is no help at all to the tourist 
wondering how much to tip his shoeshine boy. 


Gently by the Hand 

That, among other places is where Temple Fielding comes 
in. Fielding sells more general guidebooks than any other 
American writer, cares not a whit about Europe's treasures. 
He dismisses the Louvre in 16 lines, half of which are de- 
voted to its snack bar, and his principal comment about the 
ruins of ancient Rome is that “there’s a remarkable perma- 
nency about the Colosseum.” Fielding’s forte: is leading his 
readers (“the normal Mr. and Mrs. Smith of Middletown, 
U.S.A.") gently by the hand to a real wingding of a time. 
He directs them to restaurants that will give them the red 
carpet and offers them personal introductions to a cham- 
pagne magnate. He devotes whole sections to showing them 
how not to make fools of themselves, how to avoid being 
cheated, how to act with customs inspectors (“Keep your 
mouth shut’), and even how to beat the airlines out of ex- 
cess-luggage charges (stuff heavy articles into coat sleeves, 
tie Knots in the sleeves, carry the coat). 

Fielding displays a spurious heartiness that can be depress- 
ing. and occasionally he may overplay the nursemaid bit. But 
the heart of Fielding’s guidebook is his personal advice on 
where to eat, sleep, drink and be merry, It is current (this 
year’s book contains 125,000 lines of revisions), caustic, 
and in reliable taste. Maxim's (ranked by Michelin as one 
of France’s twelve 9 @ @ restaurants) has been off Fielding’s 
list since the death of Maitre d'hétel Albert Blaser in 1959, 
and he attacks Chez Denis (@) for serving “the costliest meal 
in Paris today.” As for the London Hilton, it is “the closest 
version of a ‘hotel machine’ that America could export. It 
functions, it looks (and it is) sleek and modern; it provides 
food, drink, comfort, and even luxury. The only two vital 
ingredients it lacks are warmth and humanity.” 

Much gentler is 75-year-old Sydney Clark, whose All the 
Best books are pleasant introductions to 26 countries. Clark 
genuinely likes every place he goes, loves to lead his readers 
to spots that other guides ignore, such as the Buttes- 
Chaumont Park in Paris’ 19th Arrondissement, but gives 
restaurants littke more than a lick and hotels not much 
more than a promise. 

Harvey Olson, a Chicago travel agent who lumps Europe 
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into something called Aboard and Abroad (the latest edition 
of which was published in 1964), is more pretentious than 
Clark about his restaurants but hardly sounder, Olson's 
favorite restaurant “in all the world” rates only® & in Miche- 
lin, and third on his Paris list is a copy of Chicago's Gas- 
light Club. Olson is both a dictator and a square (his idea 
of Paris fun is going to the Folies-Bergére). As far as he is 
concerned, the only possible way for any American to enjoy 
Europe is as part of the herd. For their first trip, Olson 
sends his readers on a 39-day Grand Tour of ten countries, 
and their second can be only to England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Scandinavia. If they're still with him after that, he 
recommends a really daring “off the beaten path” tour to 
Chartres, Biarritz, Saint-Tropez. Rome and Paris. 

Most prolific of all travel writers—and Fielding’s chief 
competitor—is Eugene Fodor, who grinds out a fat Guide 
to Europe and individual guidebooks to 17 nations every 
year. Unlike Fielding, his books cover the full range of tour- 
ism, from historical background to such practical tips as 
how to kick a hangover in Paris (drink Fernet-Branca) and 
how to gamble in casinos (for the best odds, play frente 
et quarante), Trouble is, Fodor leaves the actual writing 
and research of his books to a staff of 100 contributors, and 
the results are wildly uneven. He is good on France and 
Austria, far behind on Portugal and Spain. 


Really Swinging 

Other members of the force de tour are the uninspired 
paperbacks by Pan Am and TWA, a surprisingly uninforma- 
tive series by Holiday, a Rand McNally pocket guide. But 
the one that is making the biggest current splash is a 
brightly covered paperback called Europe on $5 a Day. 
Written by Manhattan Attorney Arthur Frommer, its cardi- 
nal rule is “Never ask for a private bath with your hotel 
room”—a stricture that has sent hundreds of thousands of 
Americans sponging their way through Europe. But the 
book is deceptive. Its clean family hotels may turn out to be 
flophouses or cathouses, and its 50¢ restaurants can be fol- 
lowed by $20 doctor bills. In addition, most of the legitimate 
establishments have become so overrun with tourists that 
their prices have soared and they are always full. Its great- 
est danger, however, is that it is likely to lead the unwary 
reader into taking a trip he cannot afford—and leave him 
strapped and stranded when his money doesn’t stretch as 
far as Frommer said it would. Says one disillusioned fol- 
lower: “Europe on Five Bum Steers a Day.” 

There are at least two budget guidebooks that are more 
helpful than Frommer's. Norman D, Ford's All of Europe 
at Low Cost is a thorough, realistic guide to cutting corners 
as well as to good inexpensive hotels and restaurants on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. Shorter, hipper and absolutely 
fresh is Let's Go, published by the Harvard Student Agen- 
cies. Intended primarily for students, Less Go really swings 
through Europe. But in addition to being up on what's in, 
it offers excellent pointers on such things as wine-tasting 
tours and how to buy European art, is a remarkably knowl- 
edgeable sightseeing guide as well. 

Whatever their individual merits, all general guidebooks 
to Europe share one important fault: they lag far behind in 
reflecting the major tourist trends. One case in point is an 
almost generalized failure to report that the Iron Curtain 
countries have begun to welcome tourists—and are begin- 
ning to swing. Hungarian night life and restaurants are just 
about as gay as they were in the good old days. Bulgaria is 
plugging a two-week stay on the sunny Black Sea coast for 
$91, including air fare from Vienna. Another popular Vienna 
excursion: down the Danube by hydrofoil for a weekend in 
Budapest. In Berlin, Checkpoint Charlie has become a bus- 
tling portal for tourists who want a peek behind the Wall. 
But of the major writers, only the Hungarian-born Fodor 
seems to be aware that the Iron Curtain exists; Fielding 
dropped all his Eastern European sections. 

Nor has any guide reported that London night life has be- 
come the most exciting in Europe, filled with excellent 
combos, excellent theater, excellent shows and even good 
food. In Paris, on the other hand, theater is down, ballet 
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and opera were never up, and most of the city’s celebrated 
naughty nighteries have become intolerably cheap and out- 
rageously expensive. Yet as far as the travel guides are con- 
cerned, Paris is, was, and ever will be the gayest city in the 
world, while London is a stuffy place filled with stiff upper 
lips, bad food and sensible shoes. 

Most professional guidebook writers still shape their books 
for the first-time tourists. But millions of Americans are 
now second-. third- and fourth-time tourists, and they are 
looking for new and exciting things to do. The guides will 
have to take account of this new reality or else risk losing an 
important part of their following. Many travelers already 
rely for their information on journalism, on the generally 
current calendars of events handed out by government 
tourist offices—and, above all, on a mass of excellent literary 
travel books, whose aim is not information but inspiration, 
not sightseeing but insight. 

Still, there is nothing like a good travel guide, with its 
neat ratings, its tidy categories superimposed on a motley 
world, its flattering assumption that the reader is boundlessly 
curious and energetic, and its ability to re-create a trip after 
it is over. For one test of a good travel guide is not how 
well it serves abroad but how well it stands up back home. 
The returned traveler's particular pleasure is to read his 
guidebook to sce where he has been. As he grows more ex- 
perienced, he discovers an even greater pleasure—to argue 
with his guidebook and finally ignore it. 





A GUIDE TO THE GUIDES 


Below are 20 of the most popular guidebooks to Europe, 
listed alphabetically. A * following the title indicates an out- 
standing book; M tells how many countries it covers; © 
means that its coverage is uneven—good on some countries, 
poor on others, 


() & GB means bad, average or excellent coverage of 
hotels (if none are covered, no symbol appears). 
x XX XXX means the same for restaurants, with XXX 
denoting unrivaled coverage. 
+ FF FPF means the same for entertainment coverage. 
W WR WAM for sightseeing. 
2 28 2&@ for shopping. 
oe ee eck for helpful hints to the tourist. 
BAEDEKER series @ (TY) xxx WAR Cec 
CLARK series B ) xX ¥¥ WAM we Hc 
COOK'S @ @ x Tf AR @ & 
FIELDING * @ GB xxx FY} § wee be 
FODOR series © © () XX T WA BE Hc 
FORD @ @ xxx TF W @& bet 
FROMMER @® & xx ¥¥ # we Hc 
HACHETTE (BLEU) series B () ~*~ WAHW 
HARVARD *« © @® xx FP) WH @e@ check 
HOLIDAY series O () <~ ¥¥ W @& 
MICHELIN GREEN * series B AAW Ch 
MICHELIN RED * series B () XxX 
MORTON «© series G AAA 
NAGEL scries 9 © () x ¥¥ MAK @& Cp 
NEWMAN © @ xx FY WH @ Cece 
OLSON B & % ¥ AW @w@ bce 
PAN AM series @ (1) x ¥ # @ & 
RAND MCNALLY @ () x } & @ @ 
TWA series Ax Tt h&ack 
WALDO B & xx F WH ww ce 
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Curtain of Fire 

The U.S. conduct of the war in Viet 
Nam is a mixture of awesome power 
and judicious restraint. It involves hunt- 
ing out the enemy while trying to spare 
the peasant he mingles with and_re- 
sembles, bombing the North's strategic 
areas while avoiding civilian centers, 
mingling U.S. troops with Vietnamese 
soldiers without meddling in their quar- 
rels. Last week, as the war heated up 
again after a period of relative quiet 
during the political crisis, the U.S. dem- 
onstrated that combination of power and 
restraint in a series of massive but care- 
fully controlled air actions over North 
Viet Nam. 

During the week more than 1,000 
U.S, warplanes roared over North Viet 
Nam to drop an estimated 10 million 
Ibs. of bombs on the country’s heartland. 
One result was a curtain of fire clearly 
visible from the rooftops of Hanoi that 
virtually cut off the capital and the port 
of Haiphong without directly descend- 
ing on Ho Chi Minh’s two main cities 
or their civilian populations. U.S. air- 
craft, flying within 75 miles of the Chi- 
nese border, also hit trains and railroad 
yards, road and rail bridges, highways 
and ferries, barracks, power plants, and 
even SAM missile sites. 
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Massive Blackout. Navy planes from 
the Seventh Fleet carriers began by hit- 
ting the Hai Duong rail and highway 
bridge connecting Hanoi and Haiphong, 
dropping its two spans with 1,000- 
and 2,000-Ib, bombs. At the same time, 
Air Force fighter-bombers pounded the 
Phu Ly bridge south of Hanoi to Vinh. 
When an F-100F electronic “cover” 
plane for the Phu Ly attack detected 
on its radar a SAM missile site 15 miles 
south of Hanoi, other Air Force planes 
went in to knock it out. Zeroing in for 
the kill, the pilots spotted a missile being 
launched from yet another site: they 
blasted it as well, altogether destroying 
seven SAM missiles on the ground. 

In successive daily raids, Air Force 
planes pounded the major northwest 
railway to Red China, knocking out 
five bridges and five trains and virtually 
immobilizing the line. Then, in the most 
successful surprise air attack of the war, 
the Navy sent two A-6 Intruders skim- 
ming across the South China Sea at 
night to hit the Uong Bi power plant 
14 miles northeast of Haiphong. The 
plant, whose generators supply a third 
of Haiphong’s and a fourth of Hanoi's 
electricity, had been put out of action 
last December in a 55-jet attack, but 
the Communists had since restored it to 
service. Each of the two A-6s carried 
15,000 Ibs. of bombs—and they scored 
a direct hit. Out went all the lights for 
miles around in a massive blackout. An- 
other U.S. raid leveled a 100-building 
complex south of historic Dienbienphu. 

The massive U.S. attacks were not 
without loss: 13 planes were shot down 
by Red anti-aircraft fire, and five of the 
pilots were rescued, four lost, and four 
reported missing. At week’s end, how- 
ever, U.S. planes got in their licks by 
shooting down two Soviet-built MIG- 
17s from a flight of six that tried to in- 
tercept Air Force jets north of Hanoi. 

Mounting Losses. While keeping up 
the lethal pressure on Ho in the North, 
U.S. planes also helped out in the ground 
war against the Viet Cong in the South. 
The week’s biggest action was started 
by a tip from a defector from the Ist 
Viet Cong Regiment. U.S. Marines took 
him aloft to pinpoint the regiment's hide 
out in the rice paddies and small hills 
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ten miles west of Quang Ngai, then 
launched Operation Hot Springs to trap 
his onetime comrades. First, U.S. pilots 
pounded the enemy redoubt in 98 sor- 
ties that used 20,000 Ibs. of bombs. 
Then three battalions of U.S. Marines 
and two battalions of Vietnamese troops 
were flown into the battle zone. They 
formed two east-west lines and, charg- 
ing through the smoke of burning huts, 
squeezed the Viet Cong between them. 
The enemy slipped out after 48 hours, 
but not before leaving behind 220 dead 
and a huge store of weapons. 

Last week General Earle Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
reported that the enemy’s losses are 
mounting fast. So far this year, 13,000 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese sol- 
diers have been killed and another 1.700 
captured: in addition, some 3,500 have 
defected. Altogether, said Wheeler, an 
estimated eleven enemy battalions have 
been put out of action in 1966. For all 
that, he added, “there is still heavy and 
sustained fighting ahead of us.” Reason: 
infiltration from the North is running 
at the rate of 4,500 men a month. 


A Stake in Stability 

For a change, South Viet Nam's 
Buddhist leaders mostly remained in- 
doors last week, quietly minding their 
pagodas and their own business. Such 
are the vagaries of Vietnamese politics 
that the Buddhists, having forced the 
Ky government to accede to their de- 
mands for national elections by Sep- 
tember, now found themselves with a 
greater stake than just about anyone in 
keeping Ky around so that he can keep 
his promises. They also discovered that 
the unrest that they had unleashed was 
far harder to calm than it had been 
to foment. 

Grudging Response. The one Bud- 
dhist leader who remained visible was 
Thich Tri Quang, who left the sudden 
quiet of Saigon and traveled north to 
his home territory, where riot and un- 
casiness still simmer. The five northern- 
most provinces that comprise the | Corp 
are, in fact, still largely in open rebellion 
against the Saigon government and com- 
pletely removed from its control. Plead- 
ing for moderation, Tri Quang tried to 
calm the northern cries for Ky's imme- 
diate ouster. Speaking in Hué, he said 
bluntly: “Your demands do not meet 
the general consensus, so you must 
curb them. That is the first start of a 
democracy.” Next day, addressing a 
crowd of 10,000, including 2,000 sol- 
diers, at the Dieu Da Pagoda, the fiery- 
eyed monk argued that “what we want 
is a democratic structure. We are mak- 
ing a revolution, not a coup d'état.” 

Tri Quang repeated this theme in 
village after village in the 1 Corps, but 
the response was grudging. Though he 
asked for markets and schools to be 
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reopened in Hue, all he got was a re- 
luctant promise from the rebels to for- 
go any antigovernment demonstrations 
for the time being. Even so, there was 
trouble. In the pleasant mountain resort 
of Dalat, students kidnaped the com 
mander of the local Vietnamese garri- 
son and held him for 24 hours, He came 
out fighting mad, and the result was a 
clash between his troops and some |,000 
demonstrators, in which one soldier was 
stoned to death and two youths were 
shot and killed. 

"Thanks, Yankees."’ Back in Saigon, 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky and the other 
generals of the ruling Directory were 
also notably quiet, making no speeches 
and rarely appearing in public, Their 
only visible act last week was the dis- 
missal of the head of the national police, 
an appointee of ousted Buddhist | Corps 
Commander Nguyen Chanh Thi, who 
was replaced by one of Ky’s loyal At 
Force colonels. The Directory’s caution 
was probably well-advised. Coup ru- 
mors were even thicker than usual, and 
Viet Nam's Catholics showed signs that 
they may pick up the troublemaking 
where the Buddhists left off 

Worried that only the Buddhists 
would profit from the forthcoming elec- 
tions—and that Catholics would lose 
their influence in any new government 
Catholic action groups readied their 
own protest marches, at week's end 
gathered in a Saigon park, 10,000 
strong, for an orderly demonstration 
The Catholics had earlier denounced 
Ky for failing to restore order in the 
I Corps, formed “assassin squads” in 
every parish to take care of any Com- 
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munists who try to run for office in 
the election. In Saigon, in something 
of a switch, Catholics brandished warm- 
ly pro-American signs: “We are grate- 
ful for the contribution of Allied forces,” 
and “Thanks, Yankees.” 

Those sentiments were hardly shared 
by six U.S. pacifists who showed up in 
Saigon last week, led by a retired Prot 
estant minister, the Rev. A. J. Muste, 
SI. After several days of touring Sai- 
gon and talking with what they called 
“like-minded Vietnamese,” the pacifists 
—four men and two women—came to 
Saigon’s City Hall to hold a press con- 
ference, As they spoke, they were pelted 
with eggs and tomatoes by some 100 
Vietnamese = students, — predominantly 
Catholic. When Minister Muste insisted 
that “we want to be friends with both 
sides,” an angered student yelled back 
“There are only two positions! You are 
our friends or Viet Cong friends!” The 
group had planned to stage a protest 
march in downtown Saigon the next 
day. Instead, their one-week tourist per- 
mits (customary for U.S. citizens visit- 
ing Viet Nam) having expired, they 
were shunted aboard a Pan Am jet to 
Hong Kong by South Vietnamese po- 
lice, who nimbly kept the pacifists out 
of range of a farewell committee of 
students laden with plastic market bags 
of eggs and fruit 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Laborious Parliament 

For the first time in two weeks, the 
sun shone over London. Out of Buck- 
ingham Palace in gilded grace swept 
the Irish State Coach, bearing Queen 
Elizabeth Il to Parliament. The royal 
route through St. James’s Park was lined 
by a thousand troops, and the equipage 





of horses and cavalrymen jingled cheer- 
ily between trumpet fanfares. The 
Queen, acrackle in white silk organza 
and wrapped in white fox, dismounted 
and marched up the Royal Staircase 
past lines of tabarded heralds to the 
Royal Robing Room. Then, having 
donned the 18-ft. red velvet train, origi- 
nally tailored for Queen Victoria and a 
3-lb. jeweled crown, she mounted the 
throne in the jammed Lords’ Chamber 
“My Lords,” murmured the Queen, 
“pray be seated.” 

Thus, amid centuries-old pomp and 
pageantry—and for the first time un- 
der the eyes of television cameras—the 
Queen last week summoned the Com- 
mons to a parliamentary session that 
promises to be the longest. most loqua 
cious and most Laborious since the end 
of World War II. As 185 rounds of gun- 
fire celebrated the double occasion of u 
royal birthday (it was Elizabeth's 40th) 
and Parliament's opening, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson's strengthened La- 
borites made it clear that in this session 
they hope to pass all the controversial 
bills that their pre-election majority olf 
three had made impossible. With a 97 
seat margin after the March 31 elections, 
Labor has the votes to force its will 

A Bit Closer. Wilson’s second pro- 
gram, as outlined in “Her Majesty's 
Most Gracious Speech.” throws chal 
lenges to both right and left. To mollity 
Labor's vociferous left-wingers, who are 
nettled at Wilson’s continued firm sup 
port for U.S. policy in Viet Nam, Wil- 
son pledged to work toward “a negoti- 
ated settlement of the conflict in Vict 
Nam.” But he simultaneously angered 
Britain's powerful trade unions by 
promising to introduce legislation that 
would hold wage increases within cer 
tain limits. Government pressure to hold 
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WILSON & HEATH LEADING LABOR & SHADOW CABINETS THROUGH PARLIAMENT 


Then came the little firecracker. 
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down wages might well bring on a spate 
of labor strikes. 

In foreign policy, Wilson veered a bit 
closer to the Common Market, with a 
statement that his government “would 
be ready to enter the European Eco- 
nomic Community provided essential 
British and Commonwealth interests 
were safeguarded.” His Common Mar- 
Ket pronouncements during the election 
campaign had baldly demanded that 
British conditions for entry—such as 
freedom to purchase wheat and sheep 
from Canada and Australia without im- 
port levies—be met before he would 
consider membership. Then came the 
little firecracker that almost everyone 
expected, even though many wondered 
why it should be lighted. 

“A bill will be introduced to restore 
public ownership and control of the 
main part of the steel industry,” read 
Queen Elizabeth in leisurely tones. That 
signaled Wilson’s determination to forge 
ahead with Labor's main ideological 
plank: renationalization of Britain’s 14 
major steel companies. Already suffer- 
ing from overproduction and corroded 
prices, the British steel industry could 
best be helped by private mergers and 
public investment aimed at moderniza- 
tion. The industry is likely to become, if 
anything, even less efficient under na- 
tionalization. Wilson thus gave in to his 
party’s left and showed that he no longer 
needs the twelve votes of the Liberals, 
who have opposed nationalization. But 
the price he paid may well upset Brit- 
ain’s touch-and-go economy, and will 
certainly alarm the businessmen on 
whom he depends to strengthen it, New 
figures last week showed that Labor has 
not yet closed the trade gap: it widened 
from $165,200,000 in’ February to 
$215,600,000 in March. 

“Dull & Stale.’ Tory Leader Ted 
Heath was quick to pounce on Wilson's 
program. “Dull and stale and very un- 
inspired” were his words in the opening 
debate on the Queen’s Speech. To pre- 
pare for the wrangles to come, Heath 
trimmed his shadow Cabinet from 22 to 
17 members, scrapping the last vestiges 
of ex-Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home's influence. Out to the back 
benches went former Ministers Duncan 
Sandys (Commonwealth and Colonies), 
Ernest Marples (Transport), Selwyn 
Lloyd (Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
and two others. Lloyd will aid Heath in 
reorganizing the Conservative Party at 
its weakest point—in the Labor-croded 
northwest. 

Significantly, Heath retained Reginald 
Maudling as Deputy Opposition Leader 
and added to his stock by giving him the 
Commonwealth and Colonies shadow 
portfolio. That gives Maudling respon- 
sibility for Rhodesia—a fulcrum that 
any oppositionist should be able to wield 
to advantage. If Heath and Maudling 
together can put the full weight of Tory 
leadership into the opposition, Wilson’s 
plump majority could be thinned in en- 
suing by-elections. If not, Heath might 
well be supplanted by Maudling as the 
Conservatives’ leader. 
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A Most Unusual Trial 


As the trial began last week in the 
town of Chester, 16 miles south of 
Liverpool, two unusual scenes in the 
courtroom signaled its high importance. 
For one, Britain's Attorney General, 
the country’s highest law officer, who 
normally prosecutes only major espio- 
nage cases, was on hand to try a crimi- 
nal case. For another, a newly erected 
shield of bullet-resistant glass sur- 
rounded the prisoners’ dock. Behind 
the glass sat the defendants: lan Brady, 
28, a skinny stock clerk, and his blonde 
mistress, Myra Hindley, 23, a short- 
hand typist. Both pleaded not guilty 
to the charge of murdering a 17-year- 
old youth and two children whose bodies 


HINDLEY 








perversions not long before his death. 

The police search also uncovered, 
tucked in a prayer book, a claim check 
for baggage at a Manchester rail sta- 
tion. With that, said Sir Elwyn, the 
police discovered the fate of two chil- 
dren who had been missing for more 
than a year. The suitcases contained 
photographs of ten-year-old Lesley 
Anne Downey in what Sir Elwyn de- 
scribed as “various pornographic poses.” 
Also in a suitcase were tape recordings 
of what the prosecutor said were the 
voices of Lesley Anne and the two 
defendants. Said Sir Elwyn to the all- 
male jury: “I am afraid you will have 
to suffer the burden of listening to that 
tape recording and hearing the little 
girl's screams and protests.” For the 
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THE SMITHS 
With screams on tape. 


were exhumed late last year from shal- 
low graves on the desolate Saddleworth 
moor near Manchester. 

Bundled Body. Hefting the ax with 
which lan Brady had allegedly hacked 
a victim to death, Attorney General Sir 
Elwyn Jones opened the prosecution's 
case by recounting how the police had 
unraveled what the press has called “the 
Moor Murders.” The break came, he 
said, when the two defendants staged 
a murder to impress David Smith, 19, 
Myra’s brother-in-law, who had doubted 
Brady's boasts about his thrill killings. 
After witnessing the murder, Smith 
rushed home to his wife, then called the 
police. They searched the house that 
lan and Myra shared in a Manchester 
suburb, found “a bundle wrapped in a 
blanket” with a human foot sticking out 
of it. The bundle contained the body of 
Edward Evans, 17, an apprentice engi- 
neer whom Ian had brought to his 
house. An examination of the corpse, 
prosecutor, indicated that 

been subjected to sexual 


said the 
Evans had 


time being, he handed copies of the 
tape’s transcript to the jurors and to the 
defendants. 

Next Sir Elwyn turned to the third 
alleged murder—that of twelve-year- 
old John Kilbride, who disappeared in 
November 1963. Among the pictures 
in the suitcases, he said, was one of 
Myra “crouching and apparently look- 
ing down” at a spot on the moors. 
Locating the same spot, police exhumed 
the boy’s body. The arrangement of his 
clothes, said Sir Elwyn, indicated that 
he, too, had been sexually molested 
before he was killed. Less than 400 
yards from the boy’s grave, police found 
the grave of Lesley Anne. 

Readings from De Sade. Sir Elwyn 
proceeded to call the first witness. She 
was Mrs. Maureen Smith, 19, Myra’s 
sister. She testified that one night last 
December Myra had asked her hus- 
band David to walk her home. David 
Smith came to the stand and told what 
had happened when he got there. “I 
heard a scream and ran into the liv- 
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ing room.” There he saw lan stand- 
ing over a young man, striking him 
on the head with an ax. Said Smith: 
“I have seen butchers show as much 
emotion as he did when they were cut- 
ting up a sheep’s ribs.” Frightened, 
Smith helped Brady and Myra Hindley 
wipe away the blood and truss up the 
body before going home to his wife 
On cross-examination, defense attorneys 
got Smith to admit that he had accepted 
money from London's News of the 
World for his story of the crimes and 
the trial. 

After Smith testified that Brady had 
introduced him to the works of the 
Marquis de Sade, the prosecutor read 
aloud a selection from the marquis: “In 
a word, murder is a horror, but a hor- 
ror often necessary, never criminal, and 
one that must be tolerated in a republi- 
can state.” He then asked Smith when 
Brady had read that passage to him. 
Replied Smith: “About three weeks be- 
fore Evans was killed.” 


NATO 


As France Sees It 

Charles de Gaulle’s insistence that 
NATO forces get off French soil has not 
only distressed his 14 NATO allies but 
confused a good many people who find 
it difficult to follow the general's some- 
times Byzantine reasoning. Last week, 
replying to an unsuccessful censure mo- 
tion by opposition Deputies who dis- 
agree with De Gaulle’s tactics, French 
Premier Georges Pompidou delivered 
the most lucid exposition to date of the 
De Gaulle attitude toward NATO, Its 
remarkable contention: NATO is a U.S. 
device that in effect spares U.S. and 
Russian territory in any nuclear conflict 
by inviting a nuclear exchange “between 
the Atlantic and Poland's eastern bor- 
der—that is, in Europe, a Europe des- 





tined for destruction.” 

As reason for this startling charge, 
Pompidou cited France's keenly held 
belief that nations act only in their own 





PREMIER POMPIDOU 
Nothing to do with obligations. 
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interest: “Sentiment does not dictate 
policy when it is a question of going 
to war. If America, which did not enter 
—and I am not criticizing it—the last 
war until it had been directly attacked, 
is engaged today in Europe, who does 
not see that it is primarily its own evi- 
dent interest?” In fact, said Pompidou, 
the U.S. is in Europe out of necessity. 
“How else can you explain that it is 
allied not only with us but with Ger- 
many, which was its principal enemy 
20 years ago, and against Russia, which 
was then its principal ally?” 

Flexible Response. The heart of the 
matter, as Pompidou saw it, is that 
France has had no real say in NATO 
decisions. The only major decision that 
the NATO council ever unanimously 
reached, he said, was the adoption in 
1957 of the concept of massive and 
immediate atomic retaliation against 
any Russian attack—a strategic concept 
that France still strongly supports. Yet 
the U.S. has since shifted to the Ken- 
nedy-McNamara concept of a more 
flexible military response that does not 
necessarily begin with nuclear attacks 
on the enemy's territory. By that uni- 
lateral action, charged Pompidou, the 
U.S. has effectively imposed its new 
strategy on NATO even though “perhaps 
a majority of the allied military chiefs” 
still favor massive retaliation. It also 
makes matters, in Pompidou’s view, 
more perilous for Europe. 

With NATO troops, missiles and war- 
heads situated on its territory, said 
Pompidou, France runs the danger of 
being attacked in the event of a conflict 
between the U.S. and Russia “for rea- 
sons having nothing to do with France 
and its obligations to the alliance. None 
of that would force us to declare war, 
but it would make us a target for atomic 
bombs.” In fact, Pompidou believes 
that the U.S. concept of flexible re- 
sponse might well turn Europe into a 
battlefield for U.S. and Russian weap- 
ons and thus “limit the area for atomic 
war to spare Russian and American 
territory. What we have against this 
doctrine is that it is specifically con- 
ceived as a function of the American 
geographical situation.” The U.S. might 
get 15 minutes’ notice of any missile 
attack, he added, but for France “the 
alert will be given by the bombs.” 

Too Proud. Anyway, said Pompidou, 
NATO has been something of an empty 
shell, since not the alliance but the U.S. 
atomic arsenal is what has effectively 
guaranteed the peace for the past 15 
years. Therefore, talk of integration of 
NATO forces is useless because no one 
is willing to integrate the only force 
that really counts, the atomic arsenal. 
“The U.S. has always kept 95% of its 
nuclear force out of NATO and kept 
absolute control of the other 5% .” Be- 
cause the U.S. thus controls the use 
and distribution of all NATO's nuclear 
arms, said Pompidou, NATO can never 
be truly European. “What's a European 
commander in chief without nuclear 
arms? A supernumerary. We are too 
proud to be content with that role.” 
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AUTHOR STEINER 
Hackles all around. 


FRANCE 


Treblinka Revisited 

In Paris this week, survivors of Nazi 
death camps marched up the Champs- 
Elysées to mark the annual day of 
mourning for those who died in the 
more than 2,000 camps that were scat- 
tered throughout German-occupied Eu- 
rope. This year the memory of the dead 
was clouded by a controversy that, near- 
ly a quarter of a century later, still 
raises deep and bitter passions. More 
than half of the 12 million who died in 
concentration camps were Jews—and 
both the fact and manner of their deaths 
have since haunted their fellow Jews 
around the world. In a new book, Tre- 
blinka, a French Jew named Jean- 
Francois Steiner, 28, has raised a storm 
in France by suggesting that many of 
them died because they were too cow- 
ardly to fight back. 

Steiner, whose father died in a con- 
centration camp, is a journalist who 
worked on Jean-Paul Sartre’s Temps 
Modernes and the pro-Gaullist weekly 
Nouveau Candide before beginning his 
book. Treblinka takes its title from the 
death camp 50 miles northeast of War- 
saw, where some 700,000 Jews were 
gassed, shot, hanged or beaten to death 
Steiner interviewed 15 of the 40 sur- 
vivors of Treblinka now living in Israel. 
used fictional techniques to reconstruct 
the life and sudden death of the in- 
mates, The book’s high point is the re- 
volt, on Aug. 2, 1943, of the Jewish 
Sonderkommando, the laborers detailed 
to wrench gold teeth from corpses and 
bury the dead. With smuggled arms. 
the Jews killed 20 of their captors 
Some 300 prisoners escaped from the 
camp, but all but 40 of them were 
eventually hunted down and executed 

Speculative Intelligence. Steiner's the- 
sis, presented in language that Existen- 
tialist Author Simone de Beauvoir calls 
in her introduction “neither pathetic 
nor indignant but with a_ calculated 
coolness,” is that there should have been 
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a lot more revolts like that. “Certain- 
ly.” Steiner writes, “there was a share 
of cowardice in the attitude of the Jew- 
ish masses who preferred to endure the 
vilest humiliation than to revolt.” He 
seems to believe that something in the 
Jewish character produced the victims’ 
resignation to their fate, says that 
“death does not have for the Jew the 
definitive character that it has in gen- 
eral for other men.” Part of the Jew- 
ish inaction, he suggests, was due to “a 
speculative intelligence, which sometimes 
loses contact with reality. Jewish intel- 
ligence attaches almost more impor- 
tance to the manner of posing a prob- 
lem and of resolving it than to the 
solution itself.” 

The 396-page book contains enough 
such opinions to raise plenty of hackles, 
but Steiner went even further in public 


THE CARIBBEAN 
The Lion Comes Calling 


The frail little visitor, in full military 
regalia and a Sam Browne belt, stepped 
majestically into the waiting Bentley 
in Trinidad-Tobago’s capital of Port-of- 
Spain. Thousands of cheering Negroes 
lined the streets, and one man gallantly 
pulled off his shirt and laid it in the 
path of the visitor's car. Later, 1.100 
schoolchildren put on a dance extrava- 
ganza. Then, seated on a throne be- 
neath a purple canopy in a makeshift 
church on Port-of-Spain’s outskirts, the 
visitor watched impassively as incense- 
swinging priests murmured prayers and 
the high priest read a long eulogy. Thus 
last week did Haile Selassie, Emperor 
of Ethiopia. Lion of Judah, King of 
Kings and Elect of God, begin a week's 





SELASSIE AT TRINIDAD-TOBAGO PARLIAMENT 
Family ties, of a sort. 


statements. “I felt ashamed,” he told 
one interviewer, “to be the son of this 
people of 6,000,000 victims who per- 
mitted themselves to be pushed into gas 
chambers. In the camps the victims 
themselves, the Jews, made themselves 
the accomplices of their extermination.” 

No Different. The reaction was pre- 
dictable. Concentration Camp _ Histori- 
an Olga Wormser angrily pointed out 
that non-Jews had also been forced by 
the Nazis to collaborate with their mur- 
derers. French Writer David Rousset, 
a non-Jew who survived Buchenwald 
and other camps, assailed Treblinka for 
“abounding in racist formulas. In fact, 
it (racism) is his central point of view.” 
Others noted that the inmates of the 
Nazi death camps were usually too 
weak, too demoralized and too quick- 
ly put to death to have much chance 
of forming revolts. Besides, the Jews 
were no different from the 6,000,000 
or so non-Jewish prisoners who also 
went quietly to their death at the hands 
of the Nazis. 
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visit to the three tiny Negro countries 
of Trinidad-Tobago, Jamaica and Haiti. 

A Chance to Bask. What in heaven's 
name was the Elect of God doing in 
the Caribbean, 7.500 miles from his 
own kingdom? Family ties, of a sort. 
The people of the three countries, most 
of whose ancestors came from Africa, 
share a sense of brotherhood and a deep 
feeling for African rulers, especially for 
an African king such as Selassie, They 
also share a similar history of colonial- 
ism, mixed populations and economic 
problems. Since they gained their inde- 
pendence in 1962, both Trinidad-Toba- 
go and Jamaica have seen their econo- 
mies slow down and unemployment 
rise. As for Haiti, its economy has al- 
ways been a mess, and only gets worse 
every year, 

Selassie’s visit, marked by pomp and 
circumstance from beginning to end, 
helped take the minds of the people off 
such problems for a few days, gave 
their leaders a chance to bask in Se- 
lassie’s reflected glory. Trinidad-Toba- 





go’s Prime Minister Eric Williams, who 
extended the original invitation to Se- 
lassie two years ago, kept his visitor 
visible and on the go, attending recep- 
tions, laying wreaths and setting corner- 
stones. In the small, ornate parliamen- 
lary chamber of the country’s “Red 
House,” Selassie pleased everyone by 
calling for closer ties between “the two 
great peoples” of Ethiopia and Trinidad- 
Tobago, 

Eaten & Trampled. At Selassie’s sec- 
ond stop, in Kingston, Jamaica, the air- 
port was mobbed by 2,000 members of 
a minority Negro cult called the Rasta- 
farians, who worship Selassie as God 
and want the Jamaican government to 
send them “home” to Ethiopia. Prime 
Minister Sir Alexander Bustamante, 82, 
has discouraged such repatriation, say- 
ing wryly: “We must protect’ them. 
They would just get out there in the 
jungle and be trampled by elephants 
and eaten by the lions.” Undiscouraged. 
the Rastas showed up at the airport 
waving placards reading “Hail to the 
Lord Anointed” and chanting “Selassie 
is Christ” and “Welcome to our God 
and King.” Somewhat taken aback, Se- 
lassie was quickly bundled into a wait- 
ing car and rushed to a reception, where 
he observed politely that he had found 
the welcoming demonstration “beyond 
my expectations.” 

During his stay, Selassie met with the 
ailing Bustamante, who is almost blind 
from cataracts, received an LL.D. de- 
gree from Kingston's University of the 
West Indies and visited Montego Bay. 
In an address to the Jamaican Parlia- 
ment in Gordon House. he vaguely 
held out the hint of aid. “We must ex- 
pand material and other cooperation.” 
he said. “We must remember that many 
states today representing major parts 
ot the world were once weak, but 
through a process of assimilation and 
combination have become strong.” 

Dubious Honor. From one of the 
hemisphere’s newest countries, Selassie 
was scheduled to proceed to one of its 
oldest—Haiti. There, conditions are so 
bleak under Dictator Francois (“Papa 
Doc”) Duvalier that the country is 
hardly in better shape than when it won 
independence from France in 1804, De- 
termined to give Selassie a proper re- 
ception, the government scraped deep 
into its depleted treasury for $100,000, 
used it to plant flagpoles along the two- 
mile length of road from the airport 
to the capital of Port-au-Prince, place 
festive flags all over the city and pour 
fresh concrete along part of the route 
so that the Lion of Judah would not be 
overcome by dust. The high point of 
Selassie’s crowded, one-day visit was the 
naming of the just-completed airport 
road “Boulevard Haile Selassie.” Such 
are conditions in Haiti, however, that 
road dedications can be dubious honors. 
As he drives toward Port-au-Prince, Se- 
lassie can get a good look at Harry 
Truman Boulevard along the water- 
front. It is now six inches deep in mud 
and completely impassable. 
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How come one out of every three 
people in Connecticut 


is insured by Metropolitan Life? 


The Connecticut Yankee has a canny eye 
for precision. 

Just look at the things he makes: clocks, 
firearms, intricate silverware, office machines 
—and a growing list of delicate space-age 
gadgetry. 

And he’s just as precision-minded when he 
buys insurance. That’s why one million people 
in Connecticut are insured by Metropolitan 
Life—and why they like our Family Security 
Check-Up. This check-up is a careful analysis 


of your family’s financial future. And you'll 
find it full of pointers that really pay off. 
Your Metropolitan adviser also has a lot of 
other good ideas. Like how a 26-year-old 
father can guarantee his family immediate 
protection that could pay his widow as much 
as $34,000 over the years, or build cash for 
retirement. Yet it costs only $17.05 a month. 
Why not ask your Metropolitan adviser 
for a check-up this week? There’s no 
obligation . . . except to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan Life ‘ 
millions more than any other company 
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BRAZIL 
The Making of a President 


When he installed Humberto Castello 
Branco as Brazil’s President after the 
1964 revolution, War Minister Artur da 
Costa e Silva, 63, the bluff, hearty head 
of Brazil's military, said loudly and 
clearly that he had no desire to be Pres- 
ident himself. That was two years ago, 
however, and General Costa e Silva has 
since decided that being President is not 
such a bad idea after all. In fact. he has 
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GENERAL COSTA E SILVA 
ARENA was all his. 


all but tied up the job as successor to 
Castello Branco. 

Sudden Surprise. Almost since the 
revolution, Costa e Silva has been con- 
tent to act as the buffer between two 
bitterly opposed government factions— 
the so-called “soft-liners,” including Cas- 
tello Branco, who want to operate with- 
in a constitutional framework, and the 
hard liners who demand more aggres- 
sive “revolutionary government.” Final- 
ly, in a showdown last October, the 
hard liners forced Castello Branco to 
abolish Brazil's 13 political parties, pave 
the way for a government party called 
ARENA, and order indirect presidential 
elections this fall by Congress rather 
than by direct popular elections. Since 
ARENA controls 284 of Congress’ 475 
seats, its candidate is certain to be Pres- 
ident. Recognizing this, Costa e Silva de- 
cided to make a bid for the job, and 
last December suddenly surprised every- 
one—including his friend Castello Bran- 
co—by announcing his candidacy. 

With the élan of a practiced §polliti- 
cian, the War Minister then went to 
work, widening his following within the 
military, browbeating reluctant politi- 
cians and trying to soften up Castello 
Branco. ARENA ts now almost fully be- 
hind him, and a recent survey of the 
military gave him the support of 80% 
of the country’s army officers, Castello 
Branco finally had no choice but to pro- 
nounce Costa e¢ Silva an “acceptable” 
candidate. All that remains now is his 
nomination at ARENA’s May 26 con- 
vention, his resignation as War Minister 
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by July 3 and the formal election itself 
in Congress Oct. 3. 

Hard-Nosed. As yet, Costa e Silva 
has said almost nothing about the di- 
rection his government would take. ex- 
cept that “economic-financial policy 
must have continuity if it is to fulfill its 
objective.” That seems to mean that he 
will keep on with the hard-nosed austeri- 
ty program laid down by Economist 
Roberto Campos. Costa e Silva's govy- 
ernment would probably be more “rev- 
olutionary”—tougher and less tolerant 
of political agitation. Possibly as a sign 
of things to come, seven more Bra- 
zilians were deprived of their political 
rights last week, bringing the total since 
the revolution to 385, 


KENYA 
Trouble for Kenyatta 


As Kenya's Vice President, wealthy 
and rambunctious Leftist Oginga Odin- 
ga was a constant nettle to President 
Jomo Kenyatta and his KANU party, 
which has ruled Kenya with more mod- 
eration than anyone expected. Last 
month Kenyatta tossed his Vice Presi- 
dent out of KANU and the government, 
and since then Odinga has been busy 
rounding up support. Last week he got 
a new base from which to further harass 
Kenyatta. At a noisy press conference 
in Nairobi, 27 Kenyan legislators an- 
nounced that they were resigning from 
KANU to form a party called the Kenya 
People’s Union. To no one’s surprise, 
Oginga Odinga showed up to head it. 

Kenyatta will be able to keep the 
new opposition in line in Parliament. 
where KANU holds 144 of the 171 
seats, but Odinga and his new party 
will be able to cause plenty of trouble. 
Odinga heads the powerful 1,250,000- 
member Luo tribe, which is second only 
to Kenyatta’s Kikuyus. Because the new 
party numbers among its founders the 
leaders of the oil and dock workers’ 
unions, Odinga also has a new power to 
call wildcat strikes. Moreover, he has 
reportedly been plotting near Momba- 
sa with politicians from Tanzania who 
share his pro-Communist views. 

Under the circumstances. Kenyatta 
is understandably concerned about up- 
holding law and order. While cables of 
support poured in from smaller Kenyan 
communities (including a group of 
white farmers), Kenyatta invited his 
police and army commanders to a de 
luxe steak luncheon at the Nairobi state 
house, where he told them bluntly: “Pol- 
itics is for politicians, Your role is to de- 
fend the country.” Riot police dispersed 
100 banner-waving Odinga demonstra- 
tors outside Parliament. An_ official 
KANU statement warned firmly that “in- 
timidation and coercion and the spread 
of fear and suspicion calculated to cre- 
ate tribal conflict and despondency is 
illegal.” And at week’s end Kenyatta 
lifted the passports of several of the 
new opposition members to prevent 
them from traipsing abroad, hatching 
plots to bother Kenya’s peace. 





IRAQ 
A Moderate Choice 


The presence of some 4.000 Egyp- 
tian troops has helped thwart six anti- 
government plots in the past vear alone 
in coup-happy Iraq. After a helicopter 
crash did what the attempted coups had 
failed to do and killed President Abdul 
Salam Aref (Time, April 22), Egypt's 
President Nasser wanted to be sure that 
Iraq's new ruler would be as friendly 
to Egyptian aims as Aref. Off to Bagh- 
dad went Field Marshal Abdel Hakim 
Amer, Egypt's No. 2 man, ostensibly 
to attend Aref’s funeral but essentially 
to see that Nasser got what he wanted. 
Last weck. with a nudge from the Egyp- 
tians, Iraq’s Cabinet and top generals 
picked an underdog as Aret’s successor. 
The new President: Abdel Rahman 
Aref, 50, the dead President's older 
brother and the acting chief! of the 
armed services. 

Though the choice may have seemed 
logical to the outside world, it came 
about by a circuitous process. In the 
initial balloting, Aref was the last 
choice, The generals wanted Major Gen- 
eral Abdel Aziz Ugaili, Iraq's Defense 
Minister, who favors an all-out war to 
exterminate [raq’s rebellious Kurdish 
minority. The Cabinet wanted Premier 
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GENERAL AREF 
Underdog was the position. 


Abdel Rahman Bazzaz, who would slow 
state socialism. Favoring neither aim, 
Nasser wanted neither man. With Amer 
on hand to wield Egypt's influence, the 
Iraqis finally settled on Aref. 

While his brother was hot-tempered 
and widely feared, new President Aref 
is a quiet, moderate man who has—if 
such a thing is possible in Iraq—prac- 
tically no personal enemies. And _ his 
views are more easygoing, too. He feels 
that an all-out war on the Kurds— 
which Uguili was preparing to prosecute 
in a big spring drive—is an operation 
that cannot succeed. In one of his first 
statements, he held out the prospect of 
local rule for the Kurds, which is as 
close as any Iraqi chief has come to 
meeting their demands for autonomy. 
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I said,“Show me a filter cigarette 
that really delivers taste 
and I'll eat my hat!” 


Lucky Strike Filters will show you plenty. 

Plenty of flavor. The kind of flavor 
other filters simply take away. y 
Plenty of fine tobacco. The same fine-tobacco blend 
that made Luckies famous in the first place. 


L.S./M.F.T. Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. JA 
And now, Lucky Strike means filter tip. i 
Lucky Filters. They’ll show you plenty. ‘| 
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Chase Manhattan’s approach to 


multinational banking 


A joint statement to multinational companies by 
Chairman Champion and President Rockefeller 





Were we to select one phrase to sum up our responsibil- 
ity to a customer operating multinationally it would 
be “The best job that can be done, with whatever fa- 
cilities are necessary to do it.”’ 

What this comes down to is flexibility. 

We know from appraising the present, probing into 
the future and drawing on more than a hundred past 
years of worldwide banking experience that no pat oper- 
ational plan is adequate for all customers’ needs. 

Sometimes the Open Sesame to a customer's multi- 
national requirements is a correspondent bank in a re- 
mote corner of the world. Another time the best place 
to turn might be to one of our overseas branches or 
representatives. And there are our affiliates—indige- 
nous and established banking organizations strategi- 
cally selected for their importance to the world’s most 
thriving trade areas. 

These are the ways we accomplish multinational 
business matters today. We will continue to seek affili- 
ations where appropriate. Our relationship with corre- 
spondent banks all over the world will be strengthened. 
Our branches outside the United States will continue 
to multiply. And, we will undoubtedly add more repre- 
sentative offices. 

Flexibility requires all of these operational factors 
in increasing abundance. 

In 1962 in Brazil we affiliated with Banco Lar Bra- 
sileiro. One of Brazil’s progressive banks, Banco Lar 
has 33 offices in key cities throughout all of Brazil. In 
the same year in Venezuela, we formed an affiliation 
with Banco Mercantil y Agricola. A leading Caracas 
bank, Banco Mercantil offered us, through affiliation, 
17 branches in Venezuela. Last year we affiliated with 
one of Peru’s largest commercial banks, Banco Con- 
tinental, with 42 offices in the Lima-Callao area. In 
1965 we extended our associations to the hundred- 


year-old Standard Bank to join in serving seventeen 
African countries through 1,104 branch offices. And 
this year we have expanded even further by entering 
into an agreement with Banque de Bruxelles, Belgium’s 
second largest bank, to jointly own Banque de Com- 
merce with offices in Brussels and Antwerp. 

By working together with established banking or- 
ganizations like these the world over we can give multi- 
national customers the area savvy of the indigenous 
banker. For added strength and the American touch 
we have ranking Chase men working side-by-side with 
affiliate management. 

And affiliation offers our customers another major 
advantage. 

The deposits of our affiliates are in local currency. 
Therefore, we can better serve our customers seeking 
to expand to countries where these affiliations are lo- 
cated. 

This, then, is our approach: 

To offer multinational business a service flexibility 
that uses, according to the dictates of advantage, the 
separate or collective capacities of our affiliates, our 
overseas correspondent banks, our offices in major 
trade centers, our representatives in key cities the 
world over and the services of our home based World 
Wide Projects Division. 
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In short, we propose to do the best job for multina- 
tional companies with whatever facilities are necessary 
to do it. And we’ve chosen flexibility as the way to serve 
you best wherever you have a multinational need. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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After seven months of silence and 
uncertainty, the family in Oklahoma 
City had happy news. In an envelope 
bearing North Vietnamese stamps, Air 
Force Lieut. Colonel James Robinson 
Risner, 41, (Time cover, April 23, 
1965), sent word to his wife Kathleen 
and their five children: “I am in perfect 
health and excellent spirits. All my 
needs are supplied.” Listed as miss- 
ing in action since his F-105 Thun- 
derchief was blasted down by ground 
fire near the North Vietnamese town 
of Thanh Hoa, Robbie Risner didn’t 
indicate where he was being held pris- 
oner, but he did write that at least he 
can now and send letter 
a month. 


receive one 


The three girls had all trooped over 
to the Manhattan boutique of Designer 
Arnold Scaasi to replenish their spring 
and summer wardrobes. Mama Anne 
McDonnell Ford, 46, picked an eve- 
ning outfit of bright pink sequins, but 
her girls, Anne Ford Uzielli, 23, who 
expects her baby in December, and 
Charlotte Ford Niarchos, 25, whose 
child is due this summer, bought loose- 
fitting, quieter frocks of black lacquered 
lace and peau de soie. Since Charlotte 
and Anne are both beatified on the 
Best Dressed list and Mrs. Ford is 
canonized in the Fashion Hall of Fame, 
the New York Herald Tribune's Eu- 
genia Sheppard became curious about 
the new glad rags and sent a photog- 





rapher over to Mrs. Ford's apartment 
to make a formal portrait. It was all 
quite formal indeed, until Mrs. Ford 
elegantly flopped her legs over the arm 
of a chair. “Stay that way,” said the 
photographer. “It’s sorta cute.” 

Two of the nation’s most durable 
churchmen were feeling introspective 
and weary. Boston's salty Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing, 70, nearing the 45th 
anniversary of his ordination, told the 
students at St. John’s Seminary: “I have 
reached with weary steps and a heavy 
heart the evening of my life. I pray 
that with God's help I shall be able to 
finish the journey in accordance with 
his divine will.” Going on 50 years in 
the priesthood, New York's Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, 76, felt tired as well. 
“I don’t know if I can keep going on 
much longer,” he said at a Catholic 
charities communion breakfast. But 
then he laughed: “I will keep going as 
long as I can, even if I need a derrick 
to get me out of my car.” 

As the Fool informed King Lear on 
the heath: “Prithee, nuncle, be con- 
tented; ‘tis a naughty night to swim in. 
Now a little fire . ..” Russia's new 
Lear, Nikita Khrushchev, passed his 
72nd birthday on the heath outside his 
dacha near Moscow. His family held a 
pleasant little party all right, but alack, 
the palace-controlled Soviet press had 
neither poetry nor prose to mark the 
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ANNE UZIELLI, CHARLOTTE NIARCHOS & MAMA 
Beatified, canonized and sorta cute. 
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event. To them, the king is dead. And 
when the old dictator lit a bonfire to 
celebrate, the heavens opened and the 
rains doused Nikita’s flame. 

General Bernard A. Schriever, 55, 
(Time cover, April 1, 1957), chief of 
the Air Force Systems Command, a 
brilliant aeronautical engineer who pio- 
neered in developing U.S. missiles pro- 
grams, will retire at the end of August 
after 35 years in uniform. His future 
plans are still up in the air, but if he’s 
inclined, Schriever might well think of 
turning golf pro. Once, years ago, he 
made Ripley's Believe It or Not when 
he drove more than 300 yds. onto one 
green three times, sinking the putt on 
each occasion for an eagle deuce. That's 
just about the way he played missiles. 

Already it’s “the million-dollar baby.” 
Because that’s what the child might 
cost Funny Girl Barbra Streisand, 24, 
on top of the regular hospital bills. In 
London, Barbra and her husband Ac- 
tor Elliott Gould announced that the 
lucrative five-week fall concert tour of 
the U.S. will probably be rescheduled 
for August and shortened considerably, 
since she expects her first baby in De- 
cember. Barbra doesn’t mind. “We've 
been hoping for a baby ever since we 
were married three years ago,” she 
glowed. “I don’t care if it’s a boy or a 
girl—anything will do.” 

The charges against him were pretty 
infernal: swindle, extortion, electoral 
fraud, treason and, according to testi- 
mony, abandoning his wife. The trial 
was so rigged that it was almost a 
comunedia, Before a crowd of 2,000 
jammed into the Basilica of St. Francis 
in Arezzo, Italian Prosecutor Antonio 
Bellocchi halfheartedly tried to prove 
the defendant a scoundrel. Not so, 
countered Defense Lawyer Dante Ricci, 
summoning scholars and other expert 
Witnesses. The six-man panel of judges 
returned a unanimous verdict: “Not 
guilty.” And as a belated part of the 
700th anniversary of his birth, Poet 
Dante Alighieri was cleared of the rap 
that sent him into exile from Florence. 

Three months after the great flight 
in 1927, he returned in triumph to his 
home town of Little Falls, Minn. After 
he had landed the Spirit of St. Louis in 
a cow pasture north of town, his old 
neighbors greeted Charles A. Lindbergh 
with the grandest parade in the history 
of Little Falls (pop. 8,000) and a hero's 
welcome at the Elks Hotel. This time, 
at 64, he fairly spirited into town on 
his first visit since 1935. Obsessively shy 
as always, the Lone Eagle bound the 
Little Falls Transcript to a vow of no 
pictures as he consulted with Mankato 
State College Historian Bruce Larson, 
who is writing a book about Lindy’s 
father, a onetime Minnesota Congress- 
man. One morning he strolled along 
Pike Creek, where he had fished as a 
boy, and then he flew away. 
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Let Lufthansa 
show you the 
world. 





Our Pick-A-Tour prices are lower than ever this year! 


This is definitely your year to see the world. And Lufthansa will 
show it to you in whole or in part. Our prices were never lower— 
our tours were never better —travel was never the bargain it is 
right now! 


Take Lufthansa’s Roman Sojourn —a leisurely two-week adven- 
ture through Munich, the part of Germany where fairy tales were 
born; Garmisch and Innsbruck, in the breath-takingly beautiful 
Swiss Alps, and on to all the romantic cities in Italy: Venice, Sor- 
rento, Florence, Rome, Capri. Here are all the delightful places 
you've been longing to see, for only $545." 


Or visit the colorful Balkan countries—Bulgaria, Hungary, Ruma- 
nia, Yugoslavia and Greece. Include Italy, Austria and Germany 
if you wish. Pick-A-Tour offers three exciting Balkan vacations 
from $559.* 


You'll find Pick-A-Tour has something for everyone—a special 
tour for every special interest. Archaeology, for example, high- 
lights our Journey Into Antiquity, a journey to delight both the 
amateur and professional. Imagine! 21 wonderful days exploring 
the ancient ruins in Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and Greece. 
Educational, cultural, memorable —this intriguing tour even in- 
cludes a /uxury cruise on the Nile. The low price? Only $1495.” 
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And that's just a sample of what's in Pick-A-Tour for you this year. 
Your Travel Agent will gladly tell you about the rest. See him 
soon. Or mail this coupon 


| 
LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES, Dept. N-429 | 
| 410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 | 
| Gentlemen: Send me more information on my own little dream | 
| world as indicated below l 
| {_] Roman Sojourn C) Colorful Balkan | 
| [_] Journey Into Antiquity () My Pick-A-Tour Selector | 
| C] Have your Tour Expert contact me I 
| Name I 
I 
Address __ Phone l 
1 City State = Zip | 
I l 
| My Travel Agent is = l 
| l 
urtnansa | 
I German Airlines ! 
Dis aes oa aioe ot ee 
Prices based on 14-21 ITX Economy Excursion fare trom NYC 
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IMPLANTING HALF HEART: DIAPHRAGM 





MEDICINE 


SURGERY 
A Better Half-Heart 


Inventive, ingenious and daring sur- 
gery took another step last week toward 
the ultimate goal of replacing human 
hearts hopelessly damaged by disease. 
The operation at Houston’s Methodist 
Hospital was not, as racing-pulse press 
reports first proclaimed, “history's first 
implant of an artificial heart,” but it in- 
corporated famed Surgeon Michael E. 
DeBakey’s latest refinements of a device 
on which he and his colleagues at Bay- 
lor and Rice universities have worked 
for eight years. And it gave a doomed 
patient renewed hope of life. 

Marcel L. DeRudder, 65, a former 
miner, long a victim of rheumatic heart 
disease, had been unable to do any work 
for 2! years. Dr. DeBakey (Tint 
cover, May 28) and the cardiologists on 
his team soon found that DeRudder had 
a badly damaged and calcified mitral 
valve, through which blood passes from 
the left auricle to the left ventricle. This 
valve had worked so poorly for so long 
that the overtaxed left ventricle had be- 
come enlarged, flabby and inefficient. It 
was possible that Patient DeRudder 
could survive with nothing more than an 
artificial valve, but the surgeons could 
not be sure until they cut into his chest 
and saw for themselves. 

Hours of Decision. The operation be- 
gan at 7:40 a.m. With a ten-inch inci- 
sion across his chest, DeRudder was 
hooked up to a heart-lung machine. And 
then, as five cameras recorded every 
step, the surgeons opened his left auri- 
cle. They replaced the diseased valve, 
but even this promised little. The left 
ventricle, the main pumping chamber, 
which does more than half the heart's 
work, was too badly diseased. Standing 
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SUCTION \| 
STROKE 


ALTERNATELY FILLS WITH BLOOD (LEFT IN DIAGRAM) AND 





DeBAKEY & TEAM OPERATING 
Only twice before. 


ready in the operating room was a team 
of doctors and engineers with the one 
device that might help: a “half-heart” 
to assist the left ventricle by partially 
bypassing it (see diagram). An instru- 
ment based on the same principle but 
of diflerent design and materials had 
been first tried in man 2! years ago, 
when Dr. DeBakey used it to keep a 
moribund patient alive for 34 days 
(Time, Nov. 8, 1963). and for only 
the second time last February, when 
Brooklyn's Dr. Adrian Kantrowitz used 
a comparable device for 24 hours. 

Was Patient DeRudder’s condition so 


In an operation at Maimonides Hospital 
that was not publicized. “We chose to study 
our attempt carefully and analyze the results,” 
said Dr. Kantrowitz 
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ASCENDING AORTA 


From lung 


grave as to justify the admitted risk? It 
took Dr. DeBakey. with three assisting 
surgeons, until 10:14 to decide that the 
unswer was yes. Swiftlhy Dr. DeBakey 
took one of the two plastic tubes at- 
tached to the pump device and stitched 
it into the hole in the left auricle. Then 
he took the other tube and sewed it into 
a hole in the side of the aorta. At De- 
Rudder’s chest wall, the round plaque 
holding these tubes, together with small- 
er tubes for priming and flushing with 
saline solution, was attached to a hem- 
ispheric chamber 3 in. in diameter. In- 
side this was a Silastic diaphragm, which 
alternately generated pressure and ex- 
erted suction as it was worked to and 
fro by an external pump. 

The device was switched on at 11:15. 
It seemed to be working well until it 
overdid its job, delivering more blood 
under greater pressure than DeRudder’s 
weakened arterial system could handle. 
After a flurry of alarm involving hand 
massage of DeRudder’s heart, this was 
soon corrected. 

Pull & Push. Oxygenated blood from 
DeRudder’s lungs then flowed normally 
into his left auricle. From there, up to 
80% of it was drawn by suction into 
the pump chamber, held for an instant 
by a check valve, then pushed by the 
pressure of the pump’s downstroke into 
the aorta, which supplies all the body's 
arteries, The rest took nature's course. 
It passed through the newly implanted 
artificial mitral valve into the ventricle, 
which continued to beat, and out into 
the aorta. 

In this way, the cardiologists hoped, 
the ventricle would be spared much of 
the strain under which it had labored. 
While it would not literally rest, it 
would have a chance to regain muscle 
tone and strength. That might take as 
long as three weeks. If everything 
worked out as hoped, Dr. DeBakey 
planned to detach the pump from his 
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The Thunderbird Touch: 
Excitement gels a new dimension — the 428 V-8! 


1966 Thunderbird Town Landau 


Here's the most exciting engine System plays your favorite music There’s so much to enjoy! Why 
option Thunderbird has ever oneasy-loading,self-windingcar- not see your Ford Dealer and ex- 
offered you—428 cubic inches of tridges. An optional Highway _ perience the Thunderbird touch 
V-8 authority. Pilot Control lets you set, retard, first hand? 

This year you'll discover a and resume cruising speed with 
number of personal touches that just a flick of your finger. . 
make Thunderbird more than You probably won't be able to Thunderbird 
ever a leader in its field. A new, put your finger on the Thunder- SS eee 
optional 4-Speaker Stereo ‘Tape _ bird touch thatsatisfies you most. 


UNIQUE IN ALL THE WORLD 
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Georgia-Pacific is a growth company. Our total assets 
have grown from $210 million to over $800 million 
in eight years. We own 25 billion board feet of timber 
outright and, with others, have cutting rights 

to another 10 billion feet. All worth many, 

many times its cost. 


This remarkable growth in Georgia-Pacific's 
natural resources stems from sun, soil, water, time 


and management— wonderful business assets 

when you know how to use them. For your copy 

of “The Georgia-Pacific Story,” write Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation, 375 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Below is a breakdown of the end products we make. 
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patient’s chest but leave the 2-in. plas- 
tic tubes implanted. They might come 
in handy later. At week’s end DeRud- 
der’s condition had the doctors baffled. 
The pump was working extremely well, 
but he remained in a coma. If he had 
suffered brain damage, the cause re- 
mained obscure. Dr. DeBakey could 
only hope that this difficulty would 
eventually clear up. 


PAUL OCKRASSA 


DR. MASTERS & PSYCHOLOGIST JOHNSON 
Greek to Fanny and Frank. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Problems of Sex 

Its language is deliberately dry and 
technical. Most of its passages would 
be Greek to Fanny Hill, hardly rec- 
ognizable to Frank Harris. But the 
book, Human Sexual Response (Little, 
Brown, $10), published last week, is 
already a bestseller. Written for the 
medical-scientific community, by Gyne- 
cologist William H. Masters and Psy- 
chologist Virginia E. Johnson, it is be- 
ing bought by the general public at the 
pace set by the late Alfred C. Kinsey's 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
(1948; close to 300,000 copies to date) 
and the corresponding female volume 
(1953; more than 200,000). 

The Masters-Johnson book is the first 
installment of their assembled findings 
from eleven years of research at what 
is now called the Reproductive Biolo- 
gy Research Foundation of St. Louis. 
Their work was supported by Washing- 
ton University and its School of Medi- 
cine, where Dr. Masters, 50, is associate 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology, 
and where he started the first U.S. 
course in human sexual physiology. 

It was the book’s extraordinarily de- 
tailed account of the female's arousal 
and progression to orgasm (Time, Jan. 
7) that attracted the most immediate 
attention. The descriptions are based 
upon observations and color movies 
made of 10,000 orgasms, achieved by 
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382 women and 312 men, under Jab- 
oratory conditions, sometimes in coi- 
tion, sometimes by masturbatory tech- 
niques. The carefully collected data 
have a far more immediate application 
than Dr. Kinsey's massive addition to 
the libraries of sexology. 

Dr. Masters ventured into detailed sex 
research after he found that many of 
his patients had sex problems ranging 
from frigidity and impotence to pre- 
mature ejaculation and inability to 
achieve full mutual satisfaction in or- 
gasm; from latent homosexuality to 
guilt feelings about masturbation, and 
worst of all, infertility. Because he be- 
lieves in the institution of marriage and 
deeply deplores the frequency of di- 
vorce, Masters was convinced that only 
through understanding of the most ba- 
sic physiologic processes could many of 
his patients’ agonizing difficulties be re- 
solved. And he was appalled to find 
that although medical scientists have 
thoroughly investigated abnormal sex- 
uality, they have virtually ignored the 
normal. With Mrs. Johnson to help 
him, he set out to apply laboratory 
findings to his patients. 

Polite Reproduction. Many of the 
physiologic details that Masters and 
Johnson have revealed may well be of 
primary interest only to other sexolo- 
gists. But they are already being put to 
good medical use, helping to make it 
possible for supposedly infertile couples 
to have children, helping to prolong the 
enjoyment of a healthy and normal sex 
life for aging couples at least into their 
80s. And other universities are already 
following Washington’s lead in setting up 
programs for the study of what they 
politely call “reproduction,” and treat- 
ment of associated problems. 


DERMATOLOGY 
Acne, Hormones & Milk 


Acne is so common an affliction, es- 
pecially among teen-agers, that some 
authorities regard it as an unavoidable 
side effect of hormonal changes during 
puberty. As a result, general medical 
textbooks either ignore the problem or 
dismiss it in a sentence. But there is far 
more to acne than that, California’s Dr. 
Jerome K. Fisher told the American 
Dermatological Association. And much 
of the trouble can be traced to what goes 
into the victim's stomach. From a study 
of 1,088 patients seen in ten years of 
Pasadena practice, Dermatologist Fish- 
er has concluded that a principal villain 
is milk. 

Sugar & Fat. Some of his teen-age 
patients drank as much as four quarts of 
milk a day, Dr. Fisher found, and their 
acne tapered off as soon as he tapered 
off their milk. His acne patients drank 
up to four times as much milk as the 
general population. Cow's milk con- 
tains 34 times as much salt as human 
milk, Dr. Fisher noted, along with gen- 
erous amounts of butterfat and milk 
sugar. And Dr. Fisher accuses sugars as 





well as fats of aggravating acne. More 
to the point, male hormones (andro- 
gens) have long been recognized as a 
major triggering factor in acne, and Dr. 
Fisher suggested that female hormones 
of the progesterone type (unlike the 
estrogens) work the same way. Which 
makes it particularly significant that 
“about 80% of the cows that are giving 
milk are pregnant and are throwing off 
hormones continuously.” 

Progesterone breaks down into an- 
drogens, Dr. Fisher pointed out, and 
these stimulate the production of se- 
bum, the waxy substance secreted by 
the sebaceous glands of the upper trunk 
and head. These myriad, tiny glands are 
easily blocked by hardened sebum, 
which creates a blackhead. In its ef- 
forts to get rid of this plug, the body 
starts the inflammatory process, caus- 
ing a pimple. Inside the pimple are 
blood and lymph fluids in which bacteria 
thrive, creating a pustule similar to a 
small boil. At the edges of big pustules, 
bacterial poisons kill skin cells and leave 
disfiguring scars. 

Diet & Stress. In treating acne, Dr. 
Fisher prescribes antibiotics to keep 
down the bacteria, and drains the pus- 
tules. He condemns the acne victim's 
bathroom ritual of pimple-squeezing as 
dangerous and likely to spread the infec- 
tion. Dr. Fisher prescribes drying lo- 
tions to reduce the skin’s oiliness, and 
he preaches the importance of soap- 
and-water cleanliness, plus germicides. 

But a major element in his acne treat- 
ment is diet, a prescription that is not so 
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ACNE VICTIM 
Just about everything they live on. 


simple as it sounds, Mothers complain 
that grown boys and girls keep on drink- 
ing milk, as in childhood, “because they 
don't like to chew meat or any food 
that takes time to eat—they’re in too 
much of a rush.” When Dr. Fisher ad- 
vises teen-agers to cut down on foods 
rich in both fats and sweets—fried 
foods, ice cream, peanut butter, whole- 
milk cheeses (as distinct from cottage 
cheese), nuts and pastries, many of 
them set up an anguished wail: “Why, 
that’s everything I live on.” Dr. Fisher 
has another, admittedly impractical, 
prescription for his pimply patients: re- 
lax. Their acne, he notes, almost always 
flares up at such times of stress as high 
school exams, and two-thirds of them 
look better after a carefree summer 
vacation. 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Concern About Confessions 


See Cx 

How does a nation such as the U.S., 
which professes the Jeffersonian ideal 
of “equal and exact justice to all men,” 
balance the safety of society against the 
rights of the individual? 

In 1964, the Supreme Court raised 
that profound issue by hurling a con- 
stitutional thunderbolt at the most basic 
U.S. police method of solving crimes: 
questioning suspects and extracting con- 
fessions. For decades, that system has 
thrived on the fact that most people are 
not aware of their constitutional right 


ver} 


it Was so vague in its general application 
that it could be interpreted as requiring 
lawyers throughout some police inter- 
rogations. As police see it, this would 
mean that all suspects would simply 
stop talking. Out would go the time- 
honored use of confessions in court, a 
practice that police claim is vital to con- 
viction in 80% of all criminal cases. 

In almost record time the Supreme 
Court has been forced to face the task 
of clarifying its own opinion by accept- 
ing five new confession cases. They raise 
six vital issues: 1) When do a suspect's 
constitutional rights begin? 2) Must po- 
lice inform him of those rights? 3) Does 
he need a lawyer to waive them? 4) Are 
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CONVICT ESCOBEDO CONSULTING LAWYER FARRUG IN PRISON (1964) 
To balance public safety against private rights. 


to silence. By holding that suspects may 
need lawyers to protect that right not 
merely in court but in the police station, 
the court's decision in Escobedo vy. Illi- 
nois posed a cop's nightmare—no more 
confessions, 

As often happens in great constitu- 
tional dramas, the starring player was a 
nobody: Danny Escobedo, 26, 5 ft. 5 in., 
106 Ibs., a Chicago laborer serving 20 
years for first-degree murder. Like most 
convicts, Danny was sure he had taken 
a bum rap. In his case, the Supreme 
Court agreed. Danny had confessed to 
complicity in his brother-in-law’s mur- 
der, but only after Chicago police had 
refused to let him see his lawyer, who 
was in the station house trying to see 
him.* Not only did the court void Dan- 
ny’s confession: it held that every ar- 
rested American is now entitled to con- 
sult his lawyer as soon as police investi- 
gation makes him a prime suspect. 

The Vital issues. Though the 5-to-4 
decision, written by Justice Arthur Gold- 
berg before he left the court for the 
U.N., was clear in Danny’s specific case, 
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indigents entitled to lawyers in the police 
station? 5) Does Escobedo retroactively 
threaten pre-1964 confessions? 6) To 
what extent does it forbid the whole 
process of U.S. police interrogations? 
The court’s answers may affect the 
liberty and the safety of all Americans. 
As Justice Abe Fortas put it during the 
oral arguments last month: “We deal 
not with the criminal against society, 
but the state and the individual.” 
Speechless Things. At the heart of the 
debate is a search for the proper limit 
on police power in a free society—a 
society that confronts its cops with fast 
cars, urban slums, organized crime, 
Street violence, anonymous people, and 
a crime rate rising five times faster than 
the rate of population growth. To cope 
with such conditions, the police argue 
that they must have all reasonable au- 
thority to question any citizen. Inves- 
tigation alone, they say, cannot solve 
many crimes, such as burglary, murder 
and mugging, in which the culprits leave 
no physical traces. “I defy anyone to 
find any meaningful evidence at the 
scene of a purse snatching,” says Cin- 
cinnati Police Chief Stanley R. Schrotel. 
With no clues, how can the police 


solve a string of burglaries committed 
by a professional who is never caught in 
the act? Not by fingerprints, wristwatch 
radios and brilliant deduction. What it 
takes is tedious, routine police work— 
hiring informers, watching known bur- 
glars, and questioning suspicious per- 
sons. Even then, a prime suspect may 
not confess and “clear the books” of all 
those unsolved burglaries until he is of- 
fered a deal, such as concurrent sen- 
tences equaling the rap for just one bur- 
glary. “Despite modern advances in the 
technology of crime detection,” summed 
up the late Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
“offenses frequently occur about which 
things cannot be made to speak. And 
where there cannot be found innocent 
human witnesses to such offenses, noth- 
ing remains—if police investigation ts 
not to be balked before it has fairly 
begun—but to seek out possibly guilty 
witnesses and ask them questions.” 

Highest Evidence. The hope is that 
such questions will lead to voluntary 
confessions, which have always been 
highly valued in U.S. courts, Whether it 
is the spontaneous blurt, the “thresh- 
old” confession immediately after the 
crime or the arrest (“Officer, I just 
killed my wife”), or the eventual un- 
coerced admission made by a suspect, 
the voluntary confession usually needs 
no corroboration for conviction. It is 
“the highest form of evidence,” the legal 
analogue of the religious confession, al- 
though it may lead to execution rather 
than absolution 

For all that, added Frankfurter, the 
confession system has “manifest evils.” 
One is “the threat that a police system 
which has grown to rely too heavily on 
interrogation will not pursue or learn 
other crime-detection methods, and the 
consequent danger that police will feel 
themselves under pressure to secure con- 
fessions.” Only a short step away is the 
“third degree,” which makes a mockery 
of “natural” confessions and undermines 
the integrity of the trial itself. 

Overreliance on confessions has trou- 
bled common-law countries ever since 
the rise of police forces in the mid- 
19th century. The drafters of the 1872 
India Evidence Act put the problem suc- 
cinctly: “It is far pleasanter to sit com- 
fortably in the shade rubbing pepper 
into a poor devil's eyes than to go about 
in the sun hunting up evidence.” Under 
the Evidence Act, all Indian confessions 
are inadmissible unless made “in the 
immediate presence of a magistrate” 
who has first warned the accused that 
he need not speak and that anything he 
does say may be held against him. 

In 1912, Britain devised the famous 
“Judges Rules” requiring police to warn 
anyone suspected of a crime; questions 
must stop when police have enough evi- 
dence to charge the suspect. Today the 
rules are said to be widely ignored, and 
with crime soaring, some eminent Brit- 
ons argue that the privilege against self- 
incrimination is outdated. The privilege 
does have old-fashioned roots. It origi- 
nated in repugnance for such long-van- 
ished torture methods as the rack and 
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the screw. Now that British police are 
civilized, say the critics, why forbid 
them merely to ask questions—thus 
stacking the odds in favor of criminals? 

The Double Standard. But all this as- 
sumes that police can be trusted, and 
lack of such trust underlies the entire 
U.S. debate over Escobedo, In striking 
contrast to Britain, the U.S. has en- 
shrined the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination in its written Constitution for 
175 years—but has yet to make police 
live up to it. 

The Fifth Amendment guarantees 
that “no person shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.” It establishes a system of jus- 
tice based on accusation, not inquisition; 
it commands the government to prove 
guilt by independent evidence, not by 
coercing proof out of the defendant's 
own mouth. So absolute is the privilege 
against self-incrimination in a trial that 
the defendant need not even take the 
stand. But what of police interrogation 
—the preliminary stage at which a sus- 
pect is pressed to make the very contfes- 
sion that may convict him at his trial? 

The answer reveals a strange double 
standard in U.S. justice. The Bill of 
Rights—basically, the Constitution's 
first eight amendments—was written in 
the 18th century when there were no 
police forces. At the time, the trial itself 
was the critical confrontation between 
the state and the accused, Mindful of 
the British Star Chamber, the Constitu- 
tion’s framers ringed American trials 
with safeguards—almost none of which 
serve to protect the suspect trom the 
time he is picked up by the police until 
days or even weeks later, when he ap- 
pears before a judge 

Trial by Police. Clearly, the critical 
confrontation today is often reached in 
the station-house “squeal room.” where 
police “make” cases by eliciting pre- 
sumably voluntary confessions Al- 
though the Fifth Amendment bars the 
use of any confession that police extract 
by even the most subtle threats or prom- 
ises, and though no American need an- 
swer a single police question, those facts 
are generally unknown to the vast ma- 
jority of arrested Americans—the poor 
in pocket, mind or spirit. For the Fifth 
Amendment does not automatically 
command police to inform anyone of 
his rights: the suspect himself must 
know those rights in order to exercise 
them. Ironically, this is no problem for 
the big-time crook with an attorney in 
attendance. For the suspect without a 
lawyer, however, interrogation is’ the 
most crucial phase of his entire case 
And 60% of U.S. criminal defendants 
cannot afford lawyers 

As a result: 90% of U.S. defendants 
plead guilty and are swiftly sentenced 
without a trial. In effect, most of them 
are convicted by the police—not by 
judges and juries. And since most police 
insist that interrogation must be secret, 
the courts have no way of Knowing just 
what led up to the confession, Without 
tapes, films or neutral witnesses, judges 
have no way of determining whether 
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a suspect really talked freely or was 
tricked or bullied into “waiving” his 
right to silence, or even into confessing 
falsely—a_ not unknown reaction to the 
sinister air of the police station 

Absolute Privacy. The day is just 
about gone when police used rubber 
hoses, explained a defendant’s suspicious 
bruises by claiming that “he fell down- 
stairs,” or (in New Orleans) made 
hydrophobic Negroes talk by suspend- 
ing them over a lake canal at night 
Today, the goal is “rapport” with the 
“subject.” Having discovered psychol- 
ogy. the cops induce “truth” by psych- 
ing the suspect. 

In one leading police manual, Crim 
inal Interrogation and Confessions 
Northwestern Law Professor Fred f 
Inbau and Polygrapher John E. Reid 





Result: “The subject will usually react 
immediately by making a denial of any 
force, while at the same time admitting 
the act of intercourse itself.” If Joe still 
refuses to talk, “point out the incrim- 
inating significance of his refusal.” In 
deed, the law assumes that failure to 
deny a serious accusation is unnatural, 
and therefore a sign of guilt, known as 
an “adoptive admission.” As one judge 
put it: “If you say anything, it will 
be held against you, If you don’t say 
anything, that will be held against you.” 

All of which may indicate how badly 
a suspect needs a lawyer. But if he de- 
mands one, argues Inbau, “the interro- 
gator may suggest that the subject save 
himself or his family the expense.” He 
should then confidently add: “Joe, I'm 
only looking for the truth, and if you're 





THE SUPREME COURT OF THE U.S 
With equal and exact justice to all. 


depict the modern interrogator as “a 


hunter stalking his game.” They pre 
scribe absolute privacy in a small, bare 
windowless room. “Display an air of 


confidence in the subject's guilt,” they 
urge. Appear to have “all the time in the 
world.” The interrogator strips the sus- 
pect’s status away by using his first 
name—"“Joe” rather than ‘Mister 
and slowly moves his chair “closer, so 
that, ultimately, one of the subject's 
knees is just in between the interro 
gator’s two knees.” Says he: “Your 
mouth’s very dry, isn’t it?” 

Inbau recommends the sympathetic 
pitch that anyone in the same fix “might 
have done the same thing.” that the 
crime had a “morally acceptable mo- 
tive.” Also helpful: “Condemn the vic- 
tim.” With a rapist, for example, the 
detective should indignantly exclaim 
“Joe, no woman should be on the street 
alone at night looking as sexy as she did 
Even here today she’s got on a low-cut 
dress that makes visible damn near all 
of her breasts. That's wrong!” 

Only the Truth. If Joe refuses to ad- 
mit statutory rape, for example, the 
interrogator can always claim that the 
girl is accusing him of forcible rape 





telling the truth, that’s it. You can han- 
dle this yourself.” 

Dominate the Subject. Can he? In 
Minneapolis in 1962, John F. Biron, 18, 
admitted mugging an old woman, who 
later died. Accidentally, his lawyer dis 
covered a police tape that showed how 
Biron had endured hours of relentless 
grilling by two hypnotic detectives 
(“You're the fella’s gonna determine 
how long you're gonna be buried. You 
got the shovel. You're diggin’ the hole.) 
Only the tape showed how the detec 
tives had repeatedly lied in promising to 
send Biron to juvenile court, even 
though he was ily an adult, When 
he talked, they charged him with adult 
murder. After hearing that tape, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court reversed Bi- 
ron’s conviction. Significantly, he was 
later reconvicted on other evidence the 
cops already had. 

In Fundamentals of Criminal Inves- 
tigation, former New York City Detec- 
tive Charles O'Hara goes far beyond the 
familiar Mutt & Jeff routine in which a 
suspect is scared witless by a “bad guy” 





From left: Clark, White, Black, Brennan 
Warren, Stewart, Douglas, Fortas, Harlan 
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detective and is then saved by a “good 


guy” who coaxes him to shame the 
baddy by talking freely. O'Hara not only 
stresses “bluff on a split pair” (falsely 
claiming an accomplice has talked): he 
also recommends “pretense of physical 
evidence,” such as a faked lie-detector 
test or fake lab reports that play on the 
gullible suspect's “mystical notions of 
the power of scientific crime detection.” 
Above all, says O'Hara, the interroga- 
tor “must dominate his subject and 
overwhelm him with his inexorable will 
to obtain the truth.” 

But is it always the truth? Quite 
often, the defendant later recants, fore- 
ing courts to determine the voluntari- 
ness of his confession. The issue be- 
comes a “swearing contest” between the 
scruffy confessor and three or four de- 


tectives who swear they never coerced 
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PROWL-CAR INTERROGATION IN HOUSTON 
Also helpful: condemn the victim. 


him. Understandably, most judges and 
juries prefer to believe policemen: in- 
deed, judges overlook trickery in the 
squeal room that would shock them in 
the courtroom. 

Unseen Son. It was just such a swear- 
ing contest that created Escobedo vy, 
Mlinois, but in that case the nation’s 
highest tribunal upheld the defendant 
—something that still awes Danny Es- 
cobedo, now 28 and long familiar with 
police stations. At his height, Danny 
hardly seems a threat to any healthy po- 
licewoman; yet he has managed to get 
himself picked up twice for “investiga- 
tion” and arrested five times on charges 
ranging from assault to murder, includ- 
ing two arrests since his release for 
packing a pistol and selling barbiturates. 
So far, he has beaten every rap. 

“I was never the ideal teen-ager,” 
Danny wryly recalls. But he has always 
been fiercely idealistic about marriage. 
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and often brooded about his sister 
troubled marriage to Manuel 
Valtierra, a key punch operator who was 
once arrested for stabbing Grace more 
than a dozen times. Danny himself fell 
in love with a pretty Irish-German girl 
of 17, and proudly claims, “I never 
touched her till we were married.” To- 
day, Danny is a father, but his wife has 
divorced him and disappeared. He has 
yet to see his son, who was born while 
Danny was in Statesville Penitentiary 
for killing Manuel Valtierra 
Handcuffed Client. Grace’s husband 
was shot in the back as he arrived at his 
slum home on Chicago's West Side one 
cold January night in 1960. It was a 
clueless 


Grace's 


typically crime: no gun was 
found; there were no witnesses. But 
80° of all murders involve friends or 


relatives, and with no warrant the po- 





STREET ARREST IN CHICAGO 


lice nabbed Grace, Danny and two ot 
his friends, Bobby Chan, 17, and Benny 
Di Gerlando, 18, While detectives ques- 
tioned them for 14 hours at the city’s 
ugly grey police headquarters, Chan's 
mother got in touch with Lawyer War- 
ren Wolfson, who had once represented 
Danny in a personal-injury case. Be- 
cause no one talked, Wolfson was finally 
able to get the whole crew released. By 
then, though, the cops had a theory: 
Danny & Co. had done Grace the favor 
of liquidating a hated husband. 

But how to prove it? Typically, the 
police chose more interrogation. Ten 
days later, they persuaded Di Gerlando 
to finger Danny as the killer. Rushed 
back to headquarters along with Grace 
and Chan, Danny was hustled into an 
interrogation room with his hands man- 
acled behind his back. No one warned 
him of his rights to silence and to coun- 
sel. Once more, Wolfson hurried to the 


station house. He and Danny got a brief 
glimpse of each other through a half- 
open door, but the police told the law- 
yer that Danny “doesn’t know you,” re- 
fused to let Danny see Wolfson. In vain, 
Wolfson cited an Illinois statute that 
guarantees such consultation “except in 
cases of imminent danger of escape.” 

With no lawyer to advise him, Danny 
fell into a well-laid legal trap. Con- 
fronted with Di Gerlando, Danny blurt- 
ed: “You did it!"—thus indirectly ad- 
mitting his own complicity. To shut the 
trap tighter, a detective then allegedly 
promised Danny that a full statement 
would free him, Grace and Chan. After 
several hours, said police, Danny impli- 
cated Grace and stated that he had 
offered Di Gerlando $500 to kill Grace's 
husband, and that Chan had been the 
lookout. Di Gerlando later charged that 
his confession was beaten out of him. 
The police denied it: he was convicted, 
is Sull serving a life sentence. 

Far from being freed, as the detec- 
tive had promised, Danny, Grace and 
Chan were all indicted for murder. Un- 
der Illinois law, Danny’s admission made 
each as culpable as if each had admit- 
ted pulling the trigger. Grace was later 
acquitted for lack of clear links to the 
crime, and the charges against Chan 
were dropped. As for Danny. although 
he recanted his statement, the trial 
judge ruled it voluntary, dismissed his 
handcuffing as “ordinary police proce- 
dure,” and sentenced him to 20 years 

Fair's Fair, After two years in States- 
ville, which he remembers as all “whis- 
tles, bells and men in brown,” Danny 
filed a pauper’s appeal to the Illinois 
Supreme Court, which duly appointed 
un able young Chicago lawyer named 
Eugene Farrug to handle his case for 
On first meeting his scrawny 
client, Farrug felt: immediate compas- 
sion: “He looked so small and helpless 
There was the enormity of the prison, 
the towering guards. the prison clothes 
a litthe too big for him.” Danny himself 
could hardly believe the earnest stran- 
ger’s promise that “you have the whole 
American tradition of law and justice 
behind you.” From his side of the bars, 
he could only smile skeptically at one 
of Farrug’s letters: “It’s a pretty great 
thing to live in a society where people 
will work so hard to ensure that one in- 
dividual is not taken advantage of.” 

To his astonishment, Danny soon 
learned that Lawyer Farrug had told 
the exact truth. While polishing Dan- 
ny’s petition, Farrug enlisted the best 
appellate advocate he could find: Barry 
Kroll, 28, who had joined Farrug’s Chi- 
cago firm after arguing 300 military 
appeals cases in the Army. In 1962, 
“starting the best experience I've ever 
had,” the brilliant young Kroll urged 
the Illinois Supreme Court to reverse 
Danny's conviction, which it did on the 
grounds of false promises by the detec- 
tive who persuaded Danny to talk. 

At a rehearing, though, the state 
pointed out that the detective had de- 
nied the promises, and the court re- 
versed itself. Kroll vainly argued a new 
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theory: that Danny's statement became 
ipso facto involuntary, and therefore in- 
admissible, as soon as the police turned 
away his lawyer. Kroll hoped to end 
“swearing contests” on the voluntariness 
of confessions by establishing an objec- 
tive test: if police violate a specific rule, 
any confession they elicit is automatical- 
ly excluded. Kroll’s proposed rule was 
the Illinois statute guaranteeing access 
to a lawyer. But the court recoiled from 
enforcing it: such a rule, it said, would 
entitle lawyers to monitor all police 
questioning. The result, feared the court, 
“would effectively preclude all interro- 
gation—fair as well as unfair.” 

When Kroll appealed Danny's case to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. his idea for 
an objective test of police procedure 
reached friendlier territory. In 
jurisdiction, the FBI routinely 
all suspects of their rights to silence and 
to counsel: if a federal suspect talks, 
the prosecution must prove that he “in- 
telligently and knowingly” waived his 
rights. Moreover, the Supreme Court's 
1957 Mallory rule bars prolonged fed- 
eral interrogation. On arrest, a federal 
defendant must be taken “without un- 
necessary delay” before the nearest U.S. 
commissioner, who reiterates his rights 
and furnishes a lawyer if the suspect 
cannot afford one. Admissions obtained 
during excessive delays are excluded 

Overdue & Overborne. It is the ques- 
tion of how to raise state procedures to 
this standard that has baffled the Su- 
preme Court. The Fifth Amendment 
was long thought not to apply to states 
at all. Only one state (Michigan) has 
adopted Mallory, and though nearly all 
the others have “prompt arraignment” 
laws, state judges widely tolerate in- 
communicado police interrogation last- 
ing as long as three days. The Supreme 
Court did not even attack the use of co- 
erced confession in state courts until 
the 1936 case of Brown v. Mississippi, 
when it voided the “voluntary” murder 
confessions of three Negroes who had 
talked only after being beaten with 
steel-studded belts for five days. 

In more than 35 subsequent cases, 
the Supreme Court worked out new 
standards under the due-process clause 
of the [4th Amendment, which is bind- 
ing on states. A confession is voluntary, 
said the court, only if it reflects “a free 
choice to admit, or deny or refuse an 
answer.” It is involuntary, and therefore 
inadmissible, if the suspect’s will to si- 
lence was “overborne” by any pressure 
—mental or physical. The court voided 
one man’s confession because he had 
not been allowed to call his family, and 
that of a woman because the police had 
threatened to take away her children 
Indeed, since 1958 the court has not 
held any confession to be voluntary 

Total Confusion. For all that, the 
court's voluntariness doctrine lacked 
any objective test and turned instead on 
subjective appraisal of the “totality of 
the circumstances.” In each case, the 
court tried to reconstruct the suspect's 
ability to resist the forces arrayed 


federal 
warns 
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against him. The results were confusing. 
To weigh “totality.” the court devel- 
oped no fewer than 38 criteria, such as 
whether police conduct “shocked the 
conscience.” In two cases similar to 
Escobedo, police barred the suspects’ 
lawyers: one confession came after sev- 
en hours, the other after twelve. While 
voiding the first, the court upheld the 


second. All this left lower courts to 
decide voluntariness almost as they 
pleased. 


In 1963, the Supreme Court started 
moving inexorably toward a solution in 
Gideon v. Wainwright, which discarded 
“totality” as the test of whether indi- 
gents were entitled to free counsel in 
state criminal trials. By imposing on the 
states the Sixth Amendment right to 
counsel, Gideon set an objective stand- 
ard: all indigents get free counsel in 


JUSTICE GOLDBERG (1962) 
Almost at once forced to clarify. 


the courtroom in felony cases without 
question. In May 1964, Massiah v. U.S, 
moved the right to counsel back to the 
pretrial stage of indictment. In June of 
that year, Malloy v. Hogan made the 
Fifth Amendment binding on states. A 
week later Escobedo reversed Danny's 
conviction after he had spent 44 years 
in prison—and moved the Constitution, 
and lawyers, into the police station. The 
court made it clear that criminal prose- 
cutions actually start in the squeal room, 
To bar legal aid at that crucial stage, it 
ruled, “would make the trial no more 
than an appeal from the interrogation.” 

Two-Way Argument. Speaking for 
the five-man majority, Justice Goldberg 
acknowledged that a right to counsel 
during questioning might sharply dimin- 
ish confessions. He quoted the late Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson’s opinion in a prior 
case: “Any lawyer worth his salt will 
tell the suspect in no uncertain terms to 
make no statement to police under any 


circumstances.” But, said Goldberg, 








“this argument cuts two ways. The fact 
that many confessions are obtained dur- 
ing this period points up its critical na- 
ture as a stage when legal aid and advice 
are surely needed. Our Constitution. 
unlike some, strikes the balance in favor 
of the right of the accused to be advised 
by his lawyer of his privilege against 
self-incrimination 

“A system of law enforcement which 
comes to depend on the confession,” 
continued Goldberg, “will, in the long 
run, be less reliable than a system which 
depends on extrinsic evidence independ- 
ently secured through skillful investiga- 
tion. If the exercise of constitutional 
rights will thwart the effectiveness of a 
system of law enforcement, then there is 
something very wrong with that system.” 

Despite this manifesto, the basic Es 


cobedo rule was actually limited. “We 
xe hold only.” said the opinion, 
“that when the process shifts 


from investigatory to accusatory 
—when its focus is on the ac- 
cused and its purpose is to clicit 
a confession—our adversary sys- 
tem begins to operate, and, un 
der the circumstances here, the 
accused must be permitted to 
consult his lawyer.” 

Even that specific rule, with 
its insistence on the importance 
of the “focus” point, struck the 
four dissenters as all wrong. Not 
only is the rule unworkable “un 
less police cars are equipped with 
public defenders,” declared Jus- 
tice Byron White, but it “reflects 
a deep-seated distrust of law-en- 
forcement officers everywhere.” 
Said Justice John M. Harlan 
“| think the rule is most ill- 
conceived and that it seriously 
and unjustifiedly fetters perfectly 
legitimate methods of criminal 
enforcement.” 

Court v. Court. Across the 
country, many lower courts ech- 
oed the dissenters’ fears by rul- 
ing that Escobedo voids a con- 
fession only if, as in Danny Escobedo’s 
case, the suspect had retained a lawyer 
and was not allowed to consult him. By 
contrast, the California Supreme Court 
went beyond Escobedo and ruled last 
year that a constitutional right to coun- 
sel exists even if a suspect does not ask 
to exercise it. In California, police fail- 
ure to warn a suspect of his rights to 
silence and to counsel now voids his 
confession even though he makes no re- 
quest for a lawyer 

By last December, two U.S. appel- 
late courts had interpreted Escobedo 
in diametrically opposite ways, Duty- 
bound to referee such a conflict, the 
Supreme Court sifted 170 confession 
appeals and accepted five involving six 
defendants: 
> Sylvester Johnson and Stanley Cas- 
sidy, now awaiting execution in New 
Jersey, were implicated by a confed- 
erate’s coerced confession in the 1958 
holdup murder of a toy-shop operator 
in Camden. Johnson, then 21 and a 
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schizoid. asked a magistrate for a law- 
yer, refused. and confessed after 
twelve hours. Cassidy, then 25 and “re- 
gressed,” received no warning and con- 
fessed during 20 hours’ grilling. Because 
both convictions were final before Esco- 
hedo, they pose the retroactivity riddle. 
> Ernesto Miranda, 23. an “emotion- 
ally ill? truck driver, received 25- and 

robbing 


Was 


30-vear sentences in 1963 for 
a woman and kidnaping and raping an 
18-year-old girl. Miranda was picked 
up on suspicion; both victims identified 
him in a line-up. He talked freely, was 
neither told nor knew of his right to 
counsel. The Arizona Supreme Court 
took the “hard” Escobedo line, upheld 
his conviction. 

Pm Roy A. Stewart, 28, a sixth-grade 
1963 of 


dropout, was suspected in 
mugging a number of Los Angeles 
women, one of whom died. Arrested 


with his common-law wife, Stewart was 
grilled 4$ days before admitting that 
he robbed but did not kill the woman. 
He was sentenced to death for felony- 
murder. He did not request counsel, 
claims he confessed to free his wife. 
The California Supreme Court said po- 
should have given him a 
warning, reversed his conviction. 
> Michael Vignera, 31, got a 30- to 
60-year rap for holding up a Brooklyn 
dress shop in 1961. Vignera was fin- 
gered by a confederate, linked to stolen 
and identified by his victims. 
He contessed after about twelve hours. 


lice silence 


goods, 


Yo clinch the police case, he was 
then grilled far beyond “focus,” and 
was not taken before a judge until 


roughly 24 hours after his arrest. He 
was not advised of his right to counsel; 
police also ignored New York’s prompt- 
arraignment statute, The state's highest 
court upheld his conviction on “totality” 
grounds. 

> Carl C. Westover, 44, the only fed- 
eral defendant, was picked up by Kan- 
sas City, Mo., police in 1963 after they 
got FBI word that he was suspected of 
robbing two federally insured banks in 
California. The police first questioned 


him about local robberies; some 14 
hours later they turned him over to 
FBI agents, who got a confession 2} 


hours later. Though warned of his right 
to counsel, Westover was not allowed 
to exercise it; he was held incom- 
municado for eleven days before being 
arraigned. He drew a 30-year sentence. 
Westover’s case raises the issue of FBI 
collusion with local police to avoid the 
Vallory rule. 

Hypocrisy yv. Disaster. In choosing 
these cases, the Supreme Court revealed 
Lscobedo's potential dynamite: all but 
one of the confessions were apparently 
true and voluntary; most of the defend- 
ants probably could not have been con- 
victed without their confessions. Yet 
the court is being asked to void all the 
confessions by reading into Escobedo a 
new standard: that police must warn 
all suspects at focus point that they need 
not talk, that anything they say may be 
held against them, and that they have a 
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JOHNSON, CASSIDY & CONFEDERATE 
Posing the retroactivity riddle. 


right to counsel, furnished by the state 
if necessary. 

As it devoted an unusual three days 
to oral arguments last month, the court 
heard the defendants’ lawyers declare 
that the new standard will not affect 
organized crime, whose members well 
know their rights, but will simply end 
the present hypocrisy of hiding the Con- 
stitution from the squeal room's main 
customers—the poor, the ignorant and 
the mentally limited. 

Lawyers for the states and the Jus- 
tice Department implored the court to 
the contrary, Don't expand the limited 
Escobedo ruling in ways that handcuff 
police interrogation, they said, Don't 
forget society's rights and Benjamin 
Cardozo’s words: “Justice, though due 
the accused, is due the accuser also.” 
Don't abandon “totality of circum- 
Stances” in judging whether confessions 
are free or coerced. Don't assume that 
“focus” is workable as an objective test. 
Don't expect judges to reconstruct just 
when the focus point was reached or 
whether the suspect really waived his 
rights when he talked. Don’t add such 
new confusion that ultimately the only 
solution will be a truly automatic test: 
no interrogation without a lawyer. 

Supreme Swinger. Indeed, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, as amicus 
curiae in all of the cases before the 
Supreme Court, advocates exactly that 
test. The A.C.L.U. argues that police 
custody is inherently so coercive that 
the suspect's privilege against — self- 
incrimination can be protected only by 
a lawyer, not by mere warnings from 
the police, who are his adversaries. In 





this view, the lawyer's function would 
not be so much to shut up a guilty sus- 
pect as to advise him on his best 
chances—to say nothing of what the 
presence of lawyers would do to bolster 
the faith of the public and_ potential 
witnesses in police interrogation. 

So far, the best guess of Washing- 
ton lawyers is that the court may sim- 
ply require police to warn prime sus 


pects of their rights—partly because 
the court may now be as closely di- 
vided as it was in Escobedo. When 


Justice Goldberg departed for the U.N., 
he left eight Justices who had split 4 to 
4 in that case. His successor, Justice 
Fortas, made cloquently during 
the arguments that he views the court's 
“vexatious, tormented” decision no 
differently than he did when he was 
on the other side of the bench win- 
ning the right to counsel for Florida 
Indigent Clarence Gideon. Apparently, 
much like Goldberg, he sees the cases 
in terms of the Magna Carta—in terms 
of human liberty rather than “just con 
vicling people.” While that seemed to 
leave the Justices split about as before, 
court watchers also noted that Justice 
William J. Brennan remained conspic- 
uously silent, often the sign of a “swing 
man” who hopes to engineer a majority 
vote on a compromise. 

Police Pigeon. No one is more anx- 
ious for the court to make up its mind 


clear 


than Danny Escobedo, a prime target 
of Chicago cops ever since the state 
dropped its case against him in 1964 


for lack of any other evidence except 
his invalid confession, In prison, Danny 
wrote poetry, learned plumbing, dis- 
covered psychology. He walked out with 
a high school diploma, dreams of a 
good job, and hopes of suing the police 
for denial of his civil rights. Hardly any- 
thing has worked out. 

Last year a Chicago federal judge 
shot down Danny's suit, ruling that he 
was not entitled to damages for viola- 
tion of a right that did not exist before 
the Supreme Court ruled in his own 
case. Plagued by his prison record, 
Danny has drifted in and out of jobs 
—clerk, waiter, dock-walloper—with 
the police ever tagging his footsteps. 
Danny's first job was arranged by 
Grace's new husband, Mitsura (*Mits”) 
Wakita, a warmhearted Japanese-Amer- 
ican and longtime credit manager for a 
wholesale drug house. Danny worked in 
the cosmetics stockroom for $1.65 an 
hour, quit to find more pay in Jan- 
uary 1965S, In April, Danny was braced 
on a street corner by a drug addict 
who was also a paid police informer. 
By odd coincidence, the cops swooped 
down just as the addict shoved a bagful 
of barbiturates into Danny's hand. 
Blared Chicago’s American: MURDERER 
NABBED ON DOPE CHARGE, 

To Be Alone. Without a warrant, 
the police broke into the Wakitas’ apart- 
ment and car, “found” two small bot- 
tles of sleeping pills that Mits said he 
had never seen. The pills were of a type 
not to be sold without prescription, and 
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What's the flap about? 


The shape of the flap is a key to safety. It assures you that the 
bottle, vial or ampule that goes into the carton is the exact product 
that belongs in the carton. 


Our automatic machines immediately reject any carton that is 
not correct, before it is filled. 
This is only one of the many thousands of precautions and tests 


we use to make sure the medicines you get from us are not only 
made—but packaged—perfectly. 


That’s what the flap is about at Smith Kline & French—your 
very good health. 
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RULE: 





Style and comfort are 
two different things. 


EXCEPTION: 
The Buccaneer 217 


The Buccaneer, long in looks and ounces-light, 
boasting the comfort of Wright’s Four Ex- 
clusive Features. Your first step makes it clear: 
you have something exceptional going for you. 
Style 217 in antiqued jade or rich black fine- 
grained calfskin. (Portrait by Oelrich) 






For the same Wright Arch 
Preserver comfort, 36-hole 
variety, ask your Pro about 
PRO SHOP EXCLUSIVES 
Golf Shoes. 


wright 


ahohe priasewer shoes 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Rockland, Mass. 02370 


the Wakitas were booked for drug pos- 
session. By the time a judge dismissed 
the charges, Mits and his wife had been 
fired from their jobs, kicked out of their 
apartment, ordered to remove Grace's 
daughters from their school. When 
Danny argued entrapment and was 
found not guilty last June, Judge Walter 
Kowalski denounced the jury for “a 
travesty of justice.” 

One night last February, Mits had a 
flat tire while driving his family home 
after visiting Grace’s relatives. As he 
got out to fix it, another car drew up 
and hovered near by. When he opened 
the door to get back into his car, auto- 
matically turning on the inside lights, 
Mits became an easy target and was 
shot dead, Danny, who had lived with 
Mits and “loved him like a brother,” 
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ESCOBEDO & KROLL LEAVING PRISON (1964) 
A nobody for everybody. 


was immediately pulled in for question- 
ing by the police. 

Grace and Danny claim that they 
have been constantly threatened since 
the murder of her first husband, What- 
ever the connection between those 
threats and Mits’s murder, the police 
have yet to find Mits’s killer. Twice 
police have stopped and searched 
Danny’s car while he was driving Grace 
and her children. Last month they 
stopped him again, found a pistol, ar- 
rested him and impounded his car. Fac- 
ing trial next month, Danny groans: “I 
just hope that great court in Washing- 
ton makes a new law greater than mine. 
Then maybe we'll be left alone.” 

Sharper Sleuthing. Chicago's is not 
the only U.S. police department suffer- 
ing an “Escobedo  syndrome”—and 
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how do you 
say “pride” 
in Japanese? 





Or Hawaiian? Or Chinese? It’s the same 
in any of the languages spoken in the 
eleven ports across the Pacific that 
Continental Airlines serves. Language is 
no barrier when it comes to expressing 
pride, because pride is said with actions 
... not with words. Continental Airlines 
people express their great measure of 
pride by being more helpful ... 

doing things more willingly. And 
Continental passengers, in whatever 
part of the world they may be, feel 
comfortable, at ease, almost at home 
because of it. The reason Continental's 
people have so much pride in themselves 
and in their airline is understandable. 


You see, as major airlines go, Continental 
is not a great big, impersonal one. So 
Continental's people can and do maintain 
their individuality... their interest and 
involvement in how their airline is run. 

It's not so much what they do as how they 
do it. You feel it all around you all the 
time, and it feels good. Unless you're a 
member of the military you can't take 
Continental across the Pacific... yet. But 
you can take Continental here in America. 
We serve 22 cities between Los Angeles — 
Chicago and Los Angeles — Houston. 
Travel with us, and feel the difference 
pride makes. Your travel agent or 
Continental will arrange it... please call. 
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Hooker helps 
keep your car young looking longer 


Stones, sand, salt, and ice won't 
spoil your car’s finish because 
our Bonderite® coating welds 
paint to metal, fights rust 

even if paint chips. 


Hooker helps 

make bottles that bounce 

Rugged, rigid bottles you can see 
through and drop without breaking 
will be made with our polyvinyl 
chloride formulations. 





Hooker helps 
clean your clothes 


Drycleaners use Hooker 
perchlorethylene to remove dirt and 
grime from your clothes without 
harming fabrics or colors. 


Hooker helps 

farmers feed the world 

High analysis Hooker fertilizers, that 
match local soil and crop conditions 
precisely, help produce more food 
wherever it is needed. 


Hooker helps 

make paper brighter and stronger 
Paper like this page you are reading 
is whiter and tougher because of 
Hooker chemicals and methods that 
bleach pulp without weakening it. 
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Hooker helps 
your car stop and go 
Brake linings and clutch 
faces stand up to heat, 
friction, oil, water, and grease 
better and longer because of our 
Durez” phenolic resins. 


HOOKER CHEMAGINATION helps in 
hundreds of ways all around the world. 
Hooker is something more than a 
supplier. We add imagination and 
service to chemicals and plastics 

to help solve product problems and 

to develop profit potentials for 
others. Hooker Chemical Corporation, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

































Old Grand-Dad's been made one way 
for $4 years. 

Before you cry “old hat,” consider 
the reason. 

Back in 1882, it set a standard no other 
Bourbon has managed to match, And we're 
not about to change that. 

We still use more of the costly small grains 
to make our mash. They push up the price, 
but smooth out the flavor. 

We double-distill a dram at a time, instead 
of taking the faster big batch way. 

We make our own ageing barrels, with heartland 
white oak selected as carefully as the cherry flitch 
used by a cabinetmaker. 

And we char the barrel inside 3/22”, to obtain 
the marriage of body and flavor that is ours alone. 

84 years may seem a long time to be of one mind. 

But where our Bourbon is concerned 
another 84 years can pass-and then 
another-before we'll change it. 


Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 
86 proof and 100 proof 
bottled in bond. Distilled and 
bottled at the Forks of the 
Elkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad 
Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 


This 
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most of the others blame Chicago for 
their troubles. “Anybody would have 
known that guy had a right to see his 
attorney,” snorts a Seattle police lieu- 
tenant. “If they hadn't messed up, we 
wouldn't be stuck today.” To get un- 
stuck, more and more police are hand- 
ing out impeccable warnings. “We warn, 
warn, warn,” says Denver D.A. Bert M. 
Keating. “It may hurt to stop the guy 
in midsentence,” adds Miami Beach Po- 
lice Chief Rocky Pomerance, “but 
what's the use if we can’t use what he 
says?” 

In Cincinnati, Prosecutor Melvin G. 
Reuger is lecturing every single cop on 
the meaning of Escobedo, and sharply 
advising them to “do a more effective 
job before you start talking to a de- 
fendant.” Adds Atlanta's Detective Su- 
perintendent Clinton Chafin: “People 
now realize they've got to get out and 
dig up the evidence.” Detroit's Detec- 
tive Chief Vincent Piersante recently re- 
vealed a significant set of statistics. In 
pre-warning 1961, confessions were 
“essential” in 20.9% of Detroit's murder 
cases: in 1965, with warnings, Pier- 
sante’s men actually got more confes- 
sions, and yet they were considered “es- 
sential” in only 9.3° of murder cases 
—aill because of sharper sleuthing be- 
fore urrest. 

Eternal Gatemouths. For police, at 
least. perhaps the most interesting news 
is that warnings by no means stop con- 
fessions. In Philadelphia last October, 
police began giving verbal warnings as 
soon as they suspected anyone of being 
“involved.” After that comes a six-ques- 
tion written) warning that detectives 
carefully read aloud and suspects sign, 
By last month 76%@ of all felony sus- 
pects had nonetheless made voluntary 
statements; the confessors ranged from 
68.8 of robbery defendants to 82.6% 
of murder defendants. To the Supreme 
Court, on the other hand, such statis- 
tics may suggest that a suspect who 
waives his rights to silence is obviously 
in need of a lawyer to tell him precisely 
what he is waiving. 

However it may complicate the so- 
lution of some crimes, many experts 
see Escobedo as a spur to better police 
training, more computerized — law- 
enforcement procedures, and faster de- 
velopment of scientific crime detection. 
Moreover, no matter how far the Su- 
preme Court goes, a large number of 
suspects will always be “gatemouths,” 
compulsive confessors who need no en- 
couragement to announce their guilt. 
“Human nature saves us,” says one 
California prosecutor. “People talk any- 
way.” In Seattle, for example, police 
insist that a burglar recently emerged 
from a skylight to be confronted by 
two waiting cops with drawn guns. 
Their first words: “You have the right 
to remain silent; you may consult an 
attorney before you make a statement; 
anything you say may be held agairst 
you.” Astonished, the burglar admit- 
ted his guilt and cleared the books then 
and there. 
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Undersea Work Bases, 
Small Subs May Bring 
New Era in the Oceans 


Deep-Diving Craft Can Tend 
Oil Rigs, Hunt Minerals; 
Divers’ Efficiency Raised 
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Debbie Bryant, Miss America, 1966 
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Pets 5 Premiums... 
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New Low-Cost Ways 
To Conserve Supplies 
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This is business news—news that can 
give you a head start every business day. 


Pets pick up pains from people, and the 
income of the nation’s 22,000 veteri- 
narians jumps like a frisky pup. Deep- 
sea subs explore the depths of inner 
Space, and several king-size corpora 
tions jump in. More girls win more 
beauty contests each year, and busi- 
ness makes profits fit for a queen. 

Anything may affect business. But, 
today, there's only one paper that can 
give you a fresh, thorough briefing on 
all kinds of business news every busi- 
ness day. The Wall Street Journal... 
the only national business daily. 


First-time Journal readers are sur- 
prised by the stories they find. And by 
the crisp, literate writing style. But they 
quickly expect both. The Journal com- 
bines the fast, fresh reporting of a daily 

newspaper with the probing perspec- 
tive of a national weekly. Maybe that’s 
why The Journal is the second largest 
daily newspaper in the country. 

See for yourself. 10¢ at most news- 
stands. Or send $7.50 (or we can bill 
you) for a 3-month introductory sub- 
scription to: The Wall Street Journal, 
2B137, 30 Broad Street, N.Y.C. 10004. 


Only busy men have time to read 
The Wall Street Journal. 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


CIRCUSES 


This ls Old, Pussycat— 
But It’s Fun 


Skirts rise, movie screens widen, and 
astronauts walk in space, but in Man- 
hattan’s Madison Square Garden it is 
1898—and will be until the circus leaves 
town. Last week the Greatest Show on 
Earth came north with the birds. bring- 
ing its customary amalgam of animal 
and human acts from Europe and Amer- 
ica. Some concessions are Made to the 
20th century: there is an elephant pro- 
duction number entitled “This Is New 
—Pussycat.” and 50 sumptuously un- 
dercostumed ballerinas go through the 
Radio City Music Hall bit (step, two, 
three, whirl, kick) to the tune of What's 
New, Pussycat? But otherwise the cir- 
cus seems happily unaltered from the 
days when Barnum was fleecing one 
a minute 

The Show program is still alliterative 
“Extraordinary Equine Exhibition! Res- 
inback Riders and Revelers! Trilogy of 
Teeterboard Terrors!’ And the circus’ 
biggest acts are still those with negative 
benefits: a Siberian tiger named King 
rides around on a horse named Tiger 
and does NOT eat him; a Mexican acro- 
bat does a triple somersault—the one 
that gave Burt Lancaster all that trou- 
ble in Trapeze—and does NOT fall: 
Helena Rassy’s pastel-dyed pigeons are 
released from the balcony and flutter 
down to her and NOT into the crowd 

The circus has 17 new acts, but the 
biggest one is not in the center ring but 
in the audience. To the throngs of chil 
dren, the 96-year-old show is all fresh 
and new. Their thrills of terror at the 
acrobats are genuine, their laughter at 
the clowns unforced and free. And as 
the lights go out and they swing their 
souvenir flashlights on strings (“Only a 
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KING ON TIGER 
Ringling would have loved it. 
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MRS. WASHINGTON (RIGHT) & BABIES IN GRANDSTAND 
In solemn tribute. 


dolleranaquardagitemnow!”), they make 
a thousand circles of light in the arena 
—a Spine-Tingling Superlative Spectacle 
that Old Man Ringling would have paid 
a fortune for and kids can see for No 
Additional Price. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Ticky-Tack 


She didn’t get an Oscar for her per- 
formance, but Mrs. Mamie Washington 
of Santa Monica is real showfolks. At 
4:30 in the morning on the day of the 
Academy Awards, Mrs. Washington ar- 
rived at the Santa Monica Civic Audi- 
torium with her two babies—2! months 
and 9 months—and grabbed a tront- 
row seat in the grandstands outside the 
door. Her vigil was relieved by her 
mother, who turned up periodically 
with nourishment and fresh diapers 

Such loyalty, such dedication, ts 
bound to be properly awarded. It was 
as if all Hollywood had gathered to pay 
Mrs. Washington solemn tribute. It 
must have dazzled her beyond descrip- 
tion to watch the long ranks of limou- 
sines disgorge the great celebrities. 
There, with Actor George Hamilton, 
was Lynda Bird Johnson in an orange 
brocade thing with a mink hem, and a 
hair and makeup job courtesy of Holly- 
wood’s George Masters. And there was 
Lana Turner in a $2,000 number de- 
scribed as beaded chiffon, and Shelley 
Winters in a black sheath with organza 
Quaker collar and a rented diamond 
necklace—which somehow got mis- 
placed for a while backstage, provoking 
from Shelley yet another hysterical 
Academy Award performance 

Julie Christie, who stepped from her 
Cadillac with a bored-looking, beatle- 
mopped chap named Don Bessant, was 
dressed, prophetically, like an Oscarette 
in a gold lamé pajama suit. Kim Novak 
slinked by in something that looked like 
a sequined American flag, while Julie 
Andrews wore a_ red-orange wool 
broadcloth with a deep-V “wrapped 
front” and a 30-karat topaz pendant. 


Tattered Memories. But that was all 
the show. Inside, as color-TV cameras 
recorded the event for 60 million view- 
ers, the Oscar derby seemed more ticky 
tack than ever. Even Bob Hope seemed 
off his feed (“I can't drink like Lee Mar 
vin, grunt like Rod Steiger or enunciate 
like Sir Laurence Olivier. And when it 
comes to Richard Burton, I'm really 
in trouble”). What was billed as enter- 
tainment made The Beverly Hillbillies 
look good. The choreography was out 
of Busby Berkley: the filmed interviews 
with former winners seemed like tat- 
tered memories from a discarded album 

When it came to awards, the night 
belonged to The Sound of Music, which 
won five, including the prizes for the 
best picture and best director (Robert 
Wise). Veteran Lee Marvin, 42, the 
hilarious mugger in Cat Ballou, was best 
actor. The best-actress award amounted 
to a battle of Julies: Andrews (for Sound 
of Music) and Christie (for Darling) 

and Christie won it. For their per- 
formances in supporting roles, Martin 
Balsam got an Oscar for A Thousand 
Clowns, and Shelley Winters got her 
second (her first, in 1959: The Diary 
of Anne Frank) for A Patch of Blue 
The only other notable awards went to 
Czechoslovakia’s The Shop on Main 
Street (best foreign-language film) and 
lo Be Alive, the Johnson's Wax film 
first shown at the New York World's 
Fair (best short documentary). Bob 
Hope, rewarded with a gold medal for 
his long years as an outstanding enter- 
tainer, then declared: “This meeting of 
the Great Society stands adjourned.” 

Many of the folks then buzzed off to 
the Beverly Hilton Hotel for the big 
Academy ball. Two Secret Service men 
had to propel Lynda and George past 
squads of photographers so that the 
young couple could have a few whirls on 
the dance floor. Mrs. Mamie Washing- 
ton couldn't make it. The kids were 
tired, and, well, there was so much to 
savor from the day's events. She'll be 
back next year, though. You won't 
catch her quitting show business. 
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Fireman’s Fund 
covers everything 
in your business 


including unscheduled holidays. 
Using one company makes your 
insurance simpler and sounder. 
You get all the advantages 
of package plans—and more. One 
agent means individual service. 
Lowest rates. Easy payments. 
Less record-keeping. And 
Fireman's Fund pays claims fast 
(has for 1083 years). Simplify your 
business and personal insurance, 
Turn to the Yellow Pages and vour 
Fireman's Fund agent, or broker. 
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This its an ad for 


That's right. A razor blade. the pull you would feel if the same blade 
Anewrazor blade from Gillette that brings didn't have the coating. 
shaving one step closer to the effortless. You have to experience it to believe it. 
(But what about that frying pan over there 2 But even Gillette, which invented this type 
What in the world does that have to do with of blade, and has a patent on it— even Gillette 
a razor blade 2) can't explain why it works. 
Ah. We were just coming to that. This solid fluorocarbon polymer has many 
Baked onto the cutting edge of this blade secrets, and it gives them up grudgingly. 
is a miracle plastic which is closely related After working with this substance for years, 
to the coating that’s used on the non-stick Gillette has found a way to make it behave 
frying pans. on the edge of a razor blade. It is a micro- 
It's known asa solid fluorocarbon polymer, scopically thin film, extremely hard and 
and it's fantastic stuff. smooth, and it stays on the blade edge to do 


On a frying pan, the scientists know why it whatever it does for shave after shave. 
does what it does. But when we put this Try this new razor blade yourself and 
coating onto the cutting edge of a razor see if you don't notice the difference 
blade, something mysterious takes a immediately. 
place: You can slice through ‘ Ask for the Gillette Super Stainless. 
your beard with a fraction of One of the sweet mysteries of life. 










© The Gillette Co., Boston, Mon, 
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Sometimes I think 
I fly a°Restaurant, 
not a plane. 


I see the passengers come aboard, grin- 
ning.And I know what they're thinking 
about. 

The meal they're going to get. 

You just wouldn't believe what we 
pay for steak. 

We buy 2% million pounds of meat a 
year, 375,000 pounds of coffee, 80,000 gal- 
lons of cream. All of it the best on the 
market. 

Only United Air Lines has a coast-to- 


When my wife hea 
had for dinner, sh 


coast system of flight kitchens, with 
European-trained chefs in charge. 
That's extra care. 

Sure it’s more effort that way. 

But the food is better. 

I know. I eat it too. 

I guess that’s why my wife says I'm 
not an easy guy to cook for. 

You wouldn't be either, if you ate like 
this every day. 


Sly the friendly skies of United. 








PROFESSIONALIST 


STUDENTS 
A New Set of Labels 


“Everyone says there is something 
different about today’s college student,” 
says Kenneth Keriston, 36, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and psychiatry at 
Yale. From his undergraduate days at 
Harvard (St) through years as a 
Rhodes scholar, Harvard junior fellow 
and frequent campus-hopper elsewhere, 
Keniston has been fascinated by what 
it is that makes one generation of stu- 
dents different from another. In the cur- 
rent issue of the Yale Alumni Maga- 
zine, he sets up some perceptive cate- 
gories, each devastatingly cartooned by 
Artist Robert Osborn (Yale °28). 

U.S. students used to be subdivided 
variously into gentlemen who were born 
to go to college, apprentices who thrived 
on a land-grant opportunity to struggle 
upward, Big Men on Campus who 
scorned study but succeeded by using 
college to form useful, lifelong friends. 
What is distinctive about American stu- 
dents today, suys Keniston, is not the 
beats and the draft-card burners, whose 
revolutionism is only beard-deep, but 
a new breed of “professionalists.” They 
are the “academically committed young 
men and women, who value technologi- 
cal, intellectual and professional com- 
petence above popularity, ambition or 
grace.” The professionalist is not a sta- 
tus seeker, for he has already arrived. 
He prizes “the expertness of the man 
rather than the man himself” because 
this is what really counts in the “bu- 
reaucratized and organized society” in 
which he lives. 





ACTIVIST 
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EDUCATION 


Activity v. Self. The professionalist 
may vaguely believe in God, may even 
go to church, but “religion plays no im- 
portant role” in his professionalist at- 
tempts to find a meaning in life. Ethical- 
ly he is a relativist, an existentialist who 
prefers Tillich to St. Thomas, who reads 
Camus rather than Marx. His intellec- 
tual style is “anti-ideological, pragmatic 
and empirical,” much in the mainstream 
of American tradition. But he does have 
tensions, a sense of uneasiness, a vague 
feeling of disquiet, and they are rooted 
in his strivings to reconcile two separate 
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YALE’S KENISTON 
Expertness in everything. 


parts of his existence, “his public and 
his private self.” 

This gap between “activity and self” 
finds expression in college slang such as 
“come on like,” “make like” and “turn 
on.” The compliment “cool” indicates 
this “same tenuous connection between 
deed and inclination.” Though most of 
his life is centered on acquiring expert- 
ness, he seeks meaning in his personal 
relationships, and is in this sense pri- 
marily what Keniston calls a “privatist,” 
secking human bonds to find identity 
and self-definition, The old question, 
to bed or not to bed, has been super- 
seded by an “effort to define the pre- 
cise circumstances under which sexual 
relations are meaningful and honora- 
ble.” The professionalist takes the rela- 
tions “between the sexes earnestly and 
even morally.” 

The Roots of Alienation. Keniston 
visualizes and defines the professional- 
ists as the bulk of students, but he be- 
lieves that the emergence of this type 
has been paralleled by a new kind of 
“student dissent, marginality and mis- 
ery.” He divides these students into 
three groups, all of them in a sense 
“professionalists manqués.” 

Some are “activists.” who express 
their moral simplicity and indignation 
by furiously waving Viet Cong flags, 
spending a summer helping to register 
Negroes in Mississippi. The activist, in 
essence, lacks firm commitment and 
seeks justification in highly personal 
protest against what he considers an 








DISAFFILIATES 


immediate, tangible wrong. The main 
aim of the activist is to “stand for 
something,” but his program is usually 
short-range. The success of the Berke- 
ley Free Speech Movement spelled its 
collapse; it had lost its meaning. 

Then there are the “disaffiliates,” the 
unconscious existentialists, who take 
their cues, whether they know it or not, 
from Heidegger rather than Camus. 
They are “too pessimistic and too firmly 
against the System to demonstrate.” 
Their protests are consequently private. 
They are the alienated, the “beatniks, 
the bohemians, the LSD crowd,” who 
turn to drugs in “search for intensifica- 
tion of experience.” For some, only the 
“intense drug-assisted subjectivity — is 
real,” 

Finally, there are the “underachiev- 
ers,” those who reject themselves rath- 
er than society. They are the school 
dropouts, the would-be suicides, the de- 
feated. They seek to express their sub- 
conscious personal protest “against par- 


et is 


f 


we) 


UNDERACHIEVER 


ental, academic and social pressures” 
in deliberate failure. 

Tomorrow's Privatists. Despite the 
obvious difference between the domi- 
nant professionalist and the minority of 
disaffected dissenters, they have much 
in common. All are “non-ideological,” 
distrustful of dogma, essentially pri- 
vatists. All seek the meaning of life in 
“a personal, existential statement.” 

For this reason, says Keniston, those 
who anticipate a coming generation of 
“adults committed to social reform” 
are mistaken. The civil rights marchers 
of today, the Vietniks and the sit-in en- 
thusiasts will turn into tomorrow’s pri- 
vatists. The Berkeley students marched 
off to jail for sitting in the Administra- 
tion Building will ten years from now 
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There are plenty of investment 
opportunities around..:whats so 
Special about the 600 or so in 


the Bache Selected List? 


Opinions on every stock evaluated for the Selected List really get 
the third degree. First from one Senior Bache Researcher. Then 
from a panel of skeptical, “show me” professionals. 

Bache makes specific recommendations to buy, 
hold and switch on more than 600 stocks. 









And they regularly issue reports reviewing 


their opinions to keep Bache clients up to 
date with The Bache Perspective. 

For a copy of our just-released Selected Pe 
List, contact the nearest Bache office, or write: 
Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bache &Co. 
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live in comfortable suburban homes, 
have professional jobs, be parents of 
two or three children. And they will be 
wondering “what on earth they were 
doing in Sproul Hall.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Is Bussing Self-Defeating? 

Civil rights activists contend that as 
long as segregated housing patterns pre- 
vail, any meaningful and democratic 
integration of U.S. public schools must 
be achieved by bussing white and Negro 
children hither and yon. Critics fear 
that the net effect is a drop in edu- 
cational quality, since such integrated 
classes inevitably tend to take the pace 
of the culturally backward slum kids. 
This fear, moreover, leads many white 
parents to move away or send their 
children to parochial and private 
schools, thus heightening segregation 
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DILWORTH 
Hard to bottle. 


even more. Long after most goals of the 
Negro Revolution have been generally 
accepted, the pro-bussing argument re- 
mains an open issue, 

A symptom of the durable opposi- 
tion to forced integration came last 
week in Albany. By a 41-to-19 vote, 
the New York state senate approved a 
bill that in effect sought to ban bussing. 
Supporters of the bill called the vote a 
victory for the “neighborhood school 
concept.” But Brooklyn's Negro Assem- 
blyman Bertram Baker, chairman of 
the Education Committee, who bottled 
up a similar bill previously, pronounced 
that the senate version “does not have 
a ghost of a chance” of getting to the 
assembly floor for a vote, 

Richardson Dilworth, onetime liberal 
Democratic mayor of Philadelphia and 
now president of the city’s Board of 
Education, warned that if present trends 
continue, public schools in the big cities 
will be almost entirely made up of non- 
white students within 20 years. He of- 
fered Philadelphia as a good example: 
“Fifty-seven per cent of the public 
school pupils are nonwhite” in a city 
that is 70% white, and there are more 
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white kids in “parochial and private 
schools than there are in our city’s en- 
tire public school system.” Concluded 
Dilworth: “I cannot think of a greater 
blow to our democracy.” 


EDUCATION ABROAD 
Falling Short in Europe 


If education is the key to economic 
growth and personal fulfillment, as 
Americans fervently believe, then West- 
ern Europe is in a bad jam. So warns 
Raymond Poignant, 48, who is a grad- 
uate of the tough Ecole Nationale d’Ad- 
ministration, a top French educational 
planner, and a judge of administrative 
law at the Counseil d’Etar (France's 
highest tribunal), His comparison of 
the educational systems in Western Eu- 
rope, the U.S. and Russia has just been 
published under the auspices of the six 
Common Market countries. 

The 180 million people in the Com- 
mon Market roughly match the U.S.’s 
195 million and the Soviet Union's 228 
million. Yet in the last years for which 
full figures are Known (variously 1963 
and 1964), Western Europe graduated 
only 101,000 university students as com- 
pared with 450,000 in the U.S. and 345,- 
000 in Russia. While 20% of college- 
age Americans and 8% of Russians get 
degrees, the Common Market propor- 
tion is only 4%. 

Europe's failure to keep up is most 
alarming in science. The six countries 
graduated only 12,000 scientists: the 
U.S. graduated 52,000 and Russia at 
least 21,000. West Germany, which 
ranks first in industry among the na- 
tions of Western Europe, graduated 
only 2,518 scientists: a severe short- 
age looms there. 

Europe's problem is in part due to 
the fact that its universities, though 
often glorious inheritances from the 
Renaissance, are not very numerous. 
West Germany has only 48 universities 
and other institutions of higher learning, 
Belgium 20 and France 40, while the 
Soviet Union has 719 and the U.S. 
2,080. But the crux of the problem lies 
in the antiquated European grade and 
high school structure, which was pro- 
gressive at the time of Napoleon and is 
nOW a positive drag. 

Under this system, children at the 
age of eleven or twelve are separated 
into those who are potentially college 
stuff and those—mostly of working-class 
backgrounds—who will end up in voca- 
tional and technical high schools. The 
34% of U.S. college students who are 
children of laborers, and the 17% of 
Russians, are matched by only 7.5% in 
Germany and 12.6% in France. What 
Europe needs, in effect, says Poignant, 
is an American-style high school system, 
with all students in the same kind of 
school through the age of 16 or 18. 
Then the slugging match to enter col- 
leges would not be shut off to any 
bright child, regardless of background, 
and both the nations and the children 
would benefit. 


To receive your copy of the 
Bache “Selected List” mail 
coupon below or call Bache 
office nearest you. 
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RELIGION 





CHURCHES 
The Other Saints 


After Mormon Prophet Joseph Smith 
Jr. was killed by an Illinois lynch mob 
in 1844, Brigham Young led 10,000 of 
his followers on the great westward trek 
to the land of Zion that became Utah. 
Not all of the new religionists went with 
him. Denouncing Young as a usurper, a 
little band of Smith’s disciples stayed 
in the Midwest to form the Reor- 
ganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints, which last week opened 
its biennial world conference at its 


1860, ruled it for 54 years, and was fol- 
lowed by three of his sons in succession. 

The Reorganized Saints do not call 
themselves Mormons, and differ with 
the Utah church on a number of doc- 
trinal issues. They have never practiced 
polygamy, and admit Negroes to the 
priesthood—although only a few hun- 
dred belong to the church. Both church- 
es accept the Book of Mormon as in- 
spired scripture along with the Bible, 
and both believe that God provides con- 
tinuous revelation through the church 
President. Last week Wallace Smith 
told the 20,000 delegates and visitors 


HARLIE CaMPp 





CONVENTION OF REORGANIZED CHURCH IN INDEPENDENCE, MO. 
Plenty of progeny to bolster the claim. 


dome-topped headquarters in Independ- 
ence, Mo. 

True Heirs. By comparison with the 
2,396,000 thriving, —mission-minded 
Utah Mormons, the Reorganized Saints 
appear to be a fossilized, forgotten sect: 
their membership is only 191,400, most- 
ly in California and the Midwest, and 
the church's growth rate is a modest 
5,000 a year. Nonetheless, the Reor- 
ganized Saints steadfastly maintain that 
they are the true spiritual heirs of 
Joseph Smith, and they have plenty of 
his progeny to bolster the claim. Al- 
though the Utah Mormons claim only 
one direct descendant of Smith, at least 
190 are Reorganized Saints, and their 
President, W. Wallace Smith, 65, is the 
prophet’s grandson. The Reorganized 
Saints hold to the belief that Joseph 
Smith, before his death, anointed his 
eldest son, Joseph III, to succeed him as 
the sect’s leader. Young Joseph became 
President of the Reorganized Church in 
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at Independence that his newest guid- 
ance calls for a replacement of certain 
officers in the hierarchy and for an ex- 
panded new program of evangelism. 
The delegates responded by approving 
a record budget of $8,200,000 for the 
next two years, 

Warmer Toward Utah. Smith also 
suggested that the Reorganized Saints 
should, without compromising their be- 
liefs, take more of an interest in the 
Christian ecumenical movement. As it 
happens, the Reorganized Saints feel 
more akin to other church groups— 
such as the Methodists—than they do 
to the Utah Mormons, even though re- 
lations between the two denominations 
are warmer than they used to be. Mem- 
bers of the Reorganized Saints’ district 
in Utah are no longer shunned as apos- 
tates by Mormons, while spokesmen for 
the two churches now politely refer to 
their differences as problems of doctri- 
nal interpretation rather than of heresy. 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 
The Index Indexed 


Obsolete institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, like old sacristans, do 
not die; they merely fade away. The 
latest such anachronism to drift into 
disuse is the Index of Prohibited Books 
—some 6,000 immoral or heretical 
works that Catholics have been forbid- 
den to read under pain of sin. Last 
week Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviana, whose 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith is responsible for deciding which 
books to condemn, announced that the 
Index would never again be updated or 
reprinted, and will henceforth serve 
merely “as a historic document.” 

Matter of Conscience. The Index is 
a product of the Council of Trent's 
counter-reforming zeal to protect Cath- 
olics against Protestant error. The first 
Index was published in 1559; it grad- 
ually grew into an impressive reader's 
non-guide to literature that might en- 
danger faith or morals. By the 18th 
century, it was something of a sign 
of excellence to be listed; among the 
condemned classics of the Index are 
Montaigne’s Essays, Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, and the works of Descartes, 
Hume, Hobbes and Voltaire. 

Rome's Indexers gradually found it 
impossible to keep pace with the mod- 
ern world’s publication explosion, and 
recent condemnations seem rather ar- 
bitrary. In 1948, the works of Jean- 
Paul Sartre were condemned for their 
existential atheism, and in 1952 those 
of André Gide for immorality, Odd- 
ly enough, neither Karl Marx nor Hen- 
ry Miller have ever been Indexed, al- 
though their writings were presumably 
forbidden for Catholics under a_pro- 
vision of canon law that automatically 
condemns Communist or pornographic 
books. Last reprinted in 1948, the In- 
dex has not had a new entry since 
1961, when Rome banned a life of 
Christ by the late French Biblical schol- 
ar, Abbé Jean Steinmann. 

Dead Letter. In theory, the penalty 
for reading Indexed books is extremely 
severe: for works written by known 
heretics, the punishment is excommuni- 
cation that can be lifted only by appeal 
to Rome. In recent times, this solemn 
sentence has not been imposed, largely 
because the Index itself has become one 
of the world’s rarest books. Even many 
Catholic college libraries do not have a 
copy. While schools often go through 
the motions of getting official permis- 
sion for their students to read forbid- 
den books for classwork, most Catholics 
regard the Index as a dead letter and 
read what they want. 

In the future, what Catholics should 
and should not read will be left to their 
individual consciences, although nation- 
al conferences of bishops, said Otta- 
viana, will be empowered to issue warn- 
ings—as distinct from bans—against 
specific books. The cardinal thought 
that such warnings would be rare. 
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The NCR 315 family of computers. 


(The second most important family 
for the man who wants to know everything 
about his business, everyday.) 


The NCR 315 is no more one com- 


puter system than a family is one 
person. It's a family of computer 
systems. Related but tailored dif 
ferently for the differing needs of 
every market group. One branch of 
our family is helping a west coast 
airline keep track of reservations 
Another is helping a newspaper set 


type. Another series of 315 con- 


figurations is helping to meet the 
total data needs of industry (a John 
son’s Wax installation is one recent 
example). A different branch of our 
family serves government. Another 
is automating window transactions 
for banks and savings and loan 
associations. And still another 





branch of the NCR 315 family is 
Causing nothing short of a revolu- 


tion in the retailing business today. 
We could go on until doomsday 
about the merits of 315 systems. 
Like RMC (rod memory computer) 
that cycles at billionths of a sec- 
ond. But that’s another story (ask 
your NCR man). The thing is, what- 
ever kind of data handling need 
you have, there’s a member of 
the 315 family that can do the job 








A visit to the 18 acres of international 
territory at New York’s East 45th Street will 

me O e raise your spirits. 
& € There are things to see: from the 39-story 


A trip to United Nations Headquarters can be glass and marble slab that houses the Secre- 


tariat to the historic meeting halls; from a 
Chagall stained-glass mural to the paintings, 
weavings, mosaics, sculpture—beautiful, 
expressive gifts from dozens of governments. 
There’s even a Russian Sputnik. 


educational and inspirational. What's more, it’s fun. 








There are things to hear: from the melo- 
dious English of a Korean tour guide (there 
are guides from 36 countries) to a delegate’s 
speech in his native tongue, simultaneously 
translated into Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish, 

But best of all are the things you feel. In 
the buzzing of 3400 Secretariat employees 
and 2000 representatives of 117 countries 
hope is palpable. You realize thi Mations 


are already cooperating, they can continue 
to cooperate; that if the UN hasn't solved all 
s problems in 20 years, at least 


(Consider the 117 countrie +0 


n gained 


1ell independe nce V ithin 
with the help of the UN.) 
Ihe miracle on 45th Street the 


tions is there working ard, day 


st 10 years 


hat 
is that 


ace on ecarth 


It sounds corny, but it’s true 











First National Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Texas 


Architects and Engineers 





Thomas E. Stanley and George L. Dahl, Dallas 
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New PPG sunglasses for buildings: windows that reduce glare, heat, costs. 


Special new glasses from PPG make windows that 
are even better than wearing sunglasses. These 
environmental control glasses reduce glare and 
keep winter, cooler in 
summer. And they cut heating and air condition- 
ing costs. 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* 

There’s a PPG Glass Conditioning product for 
every exposure of every building in any climate 


buildings warmer in 


We make one glass that insulates like a brick wall 
a foot thick 

If you're making building decisions, ask your 
architect to contact a PPG Architectural Repre- 
sentative. He can help make your building a better 
investment. Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
PPG makes the glass that makes the difference. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Last Blood from a Pale Stone 

Twice in the past four years, strikes 
have shut down and crippled New York 
newspapers. Last week another strike 
seemed certain, And this time the stakes 
were higher than ever. The newly 
formed World Journal Tribune, Inc., 
comprising three merged dailies, was 
in danger of capsizing just as it was 
being launched. And one of its mem- 
bers, the Herald Tribune, was in danger 
of going under for good. 

The publishers had set April 25 as 
the date for the appearance of the new 
afternoon paper, the World Journal, 
but adamant labor unions caused them 
to postpone their plans indefinitely. 
Though New York's unions are among 
the strongest and best-paid in the U.S, 
newspaper business, they showed no 
signs of compromising their stiff de- 
mands. Informed that they would lose 
roughly 2,000 members as a result of 
the merger, they insisted on the highest 
possible severance pay and dismissal of 
employees on a basis of strict seniority. 
At one point, the Guild, which repre- 
sents editorial employees, even de- 
manded that all its members be kept on 
the payroll for a full year. Inevitably, 
negotiations bogged down; nor did the 
intervention of Mayor John Lindsay 
late in the week get them moving again. 

Mean Appearance. Taking grim 
stock of the situation, Herald Tribune 
Publisher John Hay Whitney wrote an 
cloquent Page One indictment of the 
unions and a last-minute plea for co- 
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PUBLISHER WHITNEY 
“There isn’t.” 
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operation. “In the past,” he said, “man- 
agement’s side has always been mod- 
estly withheld for fear of offending the 
negotiators and labor has had its say 
effectively so that we always appeared 
either mean or incompetent and some- 
times both.” Whitney conceded that 
the publishers had much to answer for 
in the past. But the present problem, 
he went on, is “here and now when we 
are trying to make a new start and we 
find that we can't. The unions won't 
let us.” 

Could it be, Whitney wondered, that 
the unions have “concluded that they 
don't need us, that we are weak and 
not worth saving”? He did not deny 
that the Trib is financially weak in- 
deed. “Maybe they think that in this 
pale stone,” he wrote, “there is an- 
other drop to be squeezed out. There 
isn't. The newspapers of this city, for 
all the fact of the competition among 
them and the ancient work practices 
they are forced to follow, have the 
most expensive union contracts in the 
country.” 

Lively Companion. “I bought the 
Herald Tribune eight years ago because 
I believe deeply in the value of articu- 
late, intelligent discussion of our world,” 
wrote Whitney, almost as if he were 
expecting the imminent demise of his 
paper. “I wanted it to continue to be 
what I always thought it was: a lively 
companion to a wide circle of friends. 
I did not buy it to make myself wealthy 
or famous or powerful. You cannot 
buy the traditions and principles of 
this newspaper; you can only lend them 
a hand toward survival. That effort has 
not been completely successful.” 


REPORTING 


Sweetheart of Sigma Delta Chi 

While the New York newspaper un- 
lons were getting their lumps trom Pub- 
lisher Jock Whitney, the Washington 
press corps was taking an equally sharp 
pasting from a former colleague. Speak- 
ing with the experience of 35 years as 
a reporter, Presidential Press Secretary 
Bill Moyers’ new assistant, Robert H. 
Fleming, denounced the sloppy per- 
formances turned in by so many of the 
men he now has to deal with. In a 
speech to the Washington chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, Fleming got his col- 
lected gripes off his chest. 

Bleeding Ulcers. High on the list of 
things that irritated him, he said, was 
a comment in the Saturday Evening 
Post by Columnist Stewart Alsop: “The 
President’s passion to know everything 
and to control everything makes him 
an immensely difficult man to work for, 
which surely accounts in part for the 
bleeding ulcer of the ablest of his aides, 
Bill Moyers.” Said Fleming: “I would 
suggest it would not have been hard for 
Stewart Alsop to know, as I knew well 
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FLEMING 
“Absolute fiction.” 


before I went to the White House, that 
Bill Moyers’ grandfather died of an ul- 
cer, his father almost died in December 
of an ulcer, his brother has two-thirds 
of a stomach gone from an ulcer, but 
Bill has no ulcer. He had one when he 
was at the Peace Corps. The doctors 
have pronounced him cured. It is a mi- 
nor fact, but I suggest there are no little 
facts in talking about the President.” 

Fleming’s next prime target of op- 
portunity was a letter to the editor of 
the Washington Evening Star in which 
Columnist Andrew Tully said: “Lately 
Moyers seems to be spending most of 
his time, when he is not running the 
war in Viet Nam or solving inflation, 
telling Washington reporters how stu- 
pid and even corrupt they are.” Re- 
torted Fleming: “Bill Moyers made two 
speeches about reporting, because he 
shares my belief that if the press does 
not produce enough criticism of itself, 
it will not maintain the important posi- 
tion it has. It Tully is as good a re- 
porter as he would like to be, he would 
have found out that nobody who is im- 
portant to the President spends ‘most 
of his time’ making speeches.” 

Flash Floods. “I have another one 
here from Doug Kiker, a Herald Trib- 
une reporter who works hard,” contin- 
ued Fleming. “He wrote a pre-Easter 
story out of San Antonio: ‘President 
Johnson is in a foul mood this Easter 
Sunday, apparent for all to see.”” But 
Johnson was on the L.B.J. ranch. “Ki- 
ker suw the President from 78 miles 
away. He has better eyes than I have. 
And stronger perception too.” Among 
his other complaints, Fleming cited an 
Associated Press story out of Saigon by 
Malcolm Browne, who stated that the 
President had ordered the military to 
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“win the war in ‘67 or else.” 
Fleming: “Absolute fiction.” 

To sum up, said Fleming, Washing- 
ton correspondents “want comfort: they 
want transcripts; they want advance 
travel plans; they want jet-speed air- 
planes to jet-age hotels where they hope 
to have a leisurely, horse-and-buggy 
schedule. I don’t blame them much; I'd 
welcome the same kind of life.” But 
when they don't also take the time to 
dig for the truth, he said, they are ab- 
dicating their journalistic responsibili- 
ties. And “when they make pleas or 
demands, they belie their own impor- 
tance as channels of communication— 
at least around the White House, where 
the channels can sometimes face flash 
floods on little or no notice.” 


Replied 





CHEMIST PAULING 
Free discussion y. individual reputation. 


MAGAZINES 
The Perils of Being Too Public 


One of the pet peeves of Bill Buck- 


ley’s conservative National Review is 
Linus Pauling, the Nobel-prizewinning 
biochemist who espouses no end of 
peace causes and regularly attacks U.S. 
foreign policy. In a strident article in 
1962, the Review accused Pauling of 
“acting as megaphone for Soviet pol- 
icy” and lending his “name, energy, 
voice and pen to one after another So- 
viet-serving enterprise.” A second Re- 
view article took note of the number of 
libel suits brought by Pauling and de- 
rided the “brazen attempts at intimida- 
tion of the free press by one of the na- 
tion's leading fellow travelers.” 

With that Pauling added the Nation- 
al Review to the list of publications he 
was suing, and demanded $1,000,000. 
The case had hardly come to trial last 
month in New York State Supreme 
Court when it bogged down. While ju- 
rors nodded, Pauling’s attorney, Mi- 
chael Levi Matar, plodded laboriously 
from one niggling point to the next. 
He kept Mrs, Pauling on the stand for 
hours while he led her through long 
explanations of awards garnered by her 
husband. He questioned Pauling him- 
self about his beliefs and actions at in- 
terminable length. Justice Samuel J. Sil- 
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verman was visibly irritated, “I fail to 
see where this line of questioning will 
lead. Move along.” Finally, last week, 
the trial came to an abrupt end. Sil- 
verman sustained a defense motion to 
dismiss the suit. 

Another Sacrifice. Silverman's ruling 
relied heavily on the New York Times 
v. Sullivan. In that 1964 case, the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that no “public 
official” could recover damages for libel 
unless he could prove “malice,” that is, 
a “reckless disregard” of truth. Silver- 
man extended the Supreme Court doc- 
trine to cover Pauling. who is admitted- 
ly no public official, but who has be- 
come politically prominent as a result 
of his activities and public statements. 
“Dr. Pauling,” wrote Silverman, “has 





GENERAL WALKER 


added the prestige of his reputation to 
aid the causes in which he believes. | 
merely hold that by so doing he also 
limited his legal remedies for any 
claimed libel of his reputation. And per- 
haps this can be deemed another sac- 
rifice that he is making for the things 
he believes in.” 

In weighing claims of “free public 
discussion” against concern for “indi- 
vidual reputation.” Silverman decided 
that the “Supreme Court has shifted 
the balance sharply in favor of the free- 
dom of public discussion.” Whether the 
court has in fact shifted that sharply 
remains to be seen when the Pauling 
case and others like it are appealed. To 
date, lower courts have been divided 
on the question. Some judges, like Sil- 
verman, have expanded the Sullivan de- 
cision to include “public figures” as well 
as “public officials.” Others have stuck 
to a stricter interpretation. General Ed- 
win A. Walker, for example, was clear- 
ly a public figure when he turned up at 
the University of Mississippi's integra- 
tion riots in 1962; he had eared his 
share of notoriety by indoctrinating his 
troops with John Birch literature. But 
when he appeared on campus he was 
not acting in any official capacity, and 
he has won two big libel suits against 
the A.P. which sent out stories accusing 
him of helping to incite the riots. 





Where to find 





ARKANSAS—Rebsamen Motor Co., Little Rock. 
COLORADO 

Empire Sports Car Center Ltd., Boulder; Phil Long 
Inc., Colorado Springs, Johnny Haas Motors Inc., 
Lakewood 

ILLINOIS 

George C. Poole Inc., Arlington Heights; Kane Ford 


Sales Inc., Aurora; Auffenberg Ford Inc., Belleville; 
University Ford Sales Inc., Champaign; Litsinger 
Lincoln-Mercury, Chicago; Jim Kelly Ford Inc., 
Elgin; Schumacher Ford Inc., Evanston; Walker 
Motor Company, Jacksonville; Peoria Motors Inc., 
Peoria; Willett Ford Inc., Rockford; Packey Webb 
Ford Inc., Wheaton. 

INDIANA 

Tom O'Daniel Inc., Bloomington; Herschbach Motor 
Corp., Hammond; Jerry Kerkhof Inc., Indianapolis; 
The Romy Hammes Corporation, South Bend 

1OWA 

Larry Peterson Motor Co., Ames; Niehaus Motor 
Company, Burlington; Higgins Ford Sales Inc., 
Des Moines. 

KANSAS 

Sherrill Minter Ford Inc., Kansas City; Noller 
Motors Inc., Topeka ; Dick Price Motors Inc., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

Farmer Motor Company, Lexington; Burns Ford 
Inc., Louisville; Bruce Walters Ford Sales Inc., 
Pikeville 

MICHIGAN 

Schmidt's Farm Supply, Alpena: Henderson Ford 
Sales Inc., Ann Arbor; Taylor's Service, Battle 
Creek; Ashley Ford Sales Inc., Benton Harbor; 
Burban Motor Company, Detroit; Duthler Lincoln- 
Mercury Inc., Grand Rapids; Russ Dawson H. P. 
Company, Highland Park; Don Seelye Ford Inc., 
Kalamazoo; Al Edwards Sports Car Center, Lansing. 
Tom Roney Inc., Mt. Clemens; Fred Knack Ford 
Inc., Muskegon; Stadnik English Motors, Plymouth; 
Lloyd Motors, Pontiac; Ken Gardner Ford Inc., Port 
Huron; Hutchinson Lincoln-Mercury, Royal Oak; 
Pochelon Inc., Saginaw; Bergen Motors Corpora- 
tion, Walled Lake. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth Sales & Service, Duluth; Northside Mercury- 
Comet Sales, Minneapolis; Peterson Motors Inc., 
Minneapolis; Young Incorporated, St. Paul 
MISSOURI 

Jerry Hays Ford Co., Independence; H. E. Miller 
Motors Inc., N. Kansas City; Bender-Best Lincoin- 
Mercury, St. Louis; Fellini-Mayfield Ford Inc., 
Springfield 

NEBRASKA—Gerelick Motors Inc., Omaha 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Berkey & Crary Inc., Fargo, Absey Motors Inc., 
Grand Forks 

OHIO 

Ray Riggs Inc., Athens; Win Elliott Inc., Chillicothe, 
Stillpass Bros. Inc., Cincinnati; Broadvue Motors 
Inc., Cleveland; Heights Imported Cars, Cleveland 
Heights; Walker Motor Sales Inc., Dayton, J. Baglier 
Ford Sales Inc., Girard; Marion Lincoln-Mercury, 
Marion; Middletown Lincoln-Mercury, Middletown; 
Vin Devers Inc., Sylvania. 

OKLAHOMA—Bus Horton Inc., Oklahoma City 
TEXAS 

Lewis Boggus Motors Inc., Corpus Christi, Ed Maher 
Inc., Dallas; Kemp Motor Company, E| Paso; Jacobe- 
Pearson Ford Inc., Houston, Lubbock Auto Com 
pany Inc., Lubbock , Gateway Lincoln-Mercury Inc., 
Orange; Broughton Motors Inc., San Antonio; Bird/ 
Kultgen Inc., Waco; W. 0. Waites Ford Sales Inc., 
Wichita Falls 

WISCONSIN—Wisconsin Auto Sales Co., Milwaukee. 
WYOMING—Spaniol Motors Inc., Casper 


1f you don’t find the name of a dealer near you, 


contact: Imported Vehicles, Ford Division, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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NEWMAN & “STATIONS’ 
Without the aid of Simon. 


PAINTING 
Of a Different Stripe 


When a 19th century artist set out to 
depict the Stations of the Cross, he 
could fall back on a ready-made iconog- 
raphy. The fifth painting, he knew, must 
represent Simon helping Christ shoulder 
the cross. Not so for an abstract paint- 
er, who must face the problem of por- 
traying the progression toward Calvary 
without the props of episodic, cartoon- 
strip clarity, and at the same time strive 
to render its essential agony. Barnett 
Newman, 61, the most abstract of the 
U.S. abstract expressionists, made the 
problem even harder: he resolved to 
limit himself to his own astringent style, 
depict Christ's passage in stark vertical 
chords, using only black and white on 
raw unprimed canvas. 

“I wanted to hold the emotion,” says 
Newman, “rather than waste it on pic- 
turesque ecstasies.” There is nothing 
programmatic or descriptive about the 
resulting 14 Stations, put on view last 
week in Manhattan’s Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, Each measures 68 in. by 72 in., 
contains ever so slight variations of ver- 
tical bands, each setting up harmonic 
tensions with the rest. Viewed under 
intense illumination, Newman's striped 
Stations seem to quiver with the vi- 
brancy of lines of diffracted light seen 
through an electric are spectroscope 

Newman, who has worked on the 
sequence over the past eight years, sub- 
titled them with Christ's last cry, Lema 
sahbachthani: (Aramaic for “My God, 
my God, why forsake me?”), Says 
Newman: “This is the outcry of Jesus, 
the question that has no answer.” At 
the end he has added a [5th painting. 
Be, Il, which breaks the austerity with 
a bright orange band. He denies that 
this is a hint of the Resurrection, insists 
that the series refers to man’s agony. 

The whole Passion might well be 
Newman’s own existential question as 
an artist. Long an artist’s artist who 
has refused to have dealers and did not 
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allow a one-man show until he was 45, 
he has emerged only in recent years as 
a kind of pioneer figure for younger, 
hard-edge artists. As uncompromising 
as his paintings, Newman believes that 
at the very least his Stations are “an 
expression of my own involvement.” 
Thus stated, they may well also pose 
the question every artist must answer 
for himself: Why paint? 


COLLECTORS 


A Beautician’s Booty 

The late Polish-born cosmetics czar- 
ina, Helena Rubinstein, was a passion- 
ate pack rat. As some women accumu- 
late lipsticks, she collected silverware, 
Oriental rugs, miniature period furni- 
ture, African art and dolls. She also 
owned works by the greatest French 
painters of her day. When she died last 
year at the age of 94, she left four 
homes—in Manhattan, Greenwich, 
Conn., London and Paris—each packed 
with masterpieces and exquisite junk. 

Just to move her collection through 
the auction halls last week required 
eight separate sales in seven days. Said 
an appraiser for New York's Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, after picking through 
her 26-room Manhattan triplex pent- 
house at 625 Park Avenue: “She even 
had closets leading to closets.” But 
many of her choicest treasures were 
kept in her He St. Louis flat in Paris 
(see color pages). On the sales’ opening 
day, a La Fresnaye cubist painting of 
garden tools brought $100,000, Cha- 


gall’s Lovers and the Moon fetched 
$24,000, and the Bonnard landscape 
(see overleaf) sold for $60,000. 

Chained to the Cliff. One of eight 
daughters of a Cracow merchant, Hel- 
ena Rubinstein launched a_ thousand 
ships for herself by making women care 
to be beautiful, stashed her jewels in 
drawers marked D for diamonds and R 
for rubies, She slept in an illuminated 
Lucite bed that she had had designed 
for $675 (which sold for $200). Her 
wealth was reckoned at more than 
$100 million, but she was frugal enough 
to eat lunch from a paper bag and 
strong enough, at 93, to stand off three 


thugs who tried to burgle her New 
York apartment. 
She found Matisse “cold, aloof and 


difficult to deal with,” but bought more 
than 35 of his works. Chagall delighted 
her: she found him “an electric eel of a 
man with bright eyes and an unruly 
mop of hair.” Helena purchased six 
gouaches by him. In 1942 she outfitted 
the cardroom of her New York apart- 
ment with three Dali murals depicting 
Morning, Noon and Night. Flushed with 
success, Dali next wanted to do a foun- 
tain spouting from a piano suspended 
from the ceiling. “That,” he said, “is 
the essence of surrealism.” For once 
Madame said no. 

Under the Heel. As befits a beauti- 
cian, Helena found one subject irresist- 
ible—herself. Over the years she was 





The jewelry collection was auctioned separate 
ly last year for $371,715 





MME, RUBINSTEIN & HER PORTRAITS 
Diamonds in drawers marked D. 
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With magnificent magpiety, the late beauty African sculpture. Her intimate salon (be- 
expert Helena Rubinstein filled her Paris low), with tapestry-covered Louis XVI 
flat with rare finds. She could counterpoint furniture, balanced Renoir nudes and Cha 
a 1913 La Fresnaye cubist painting and gall lovers with kneeling Egyptian figure 
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clay-daubed spectral Gabon mask. 


Harmonizing colors, she set red 
stone 19th century Chinese vase, 
filled with mother-of-pearl and jade 
flowers, in African-sculpture room. 











New York Victorian furni- 
ture in music room was made 
to blend with Bonnard land- 
scape, Elie Nadelman head 
and African dance mas‘s. 
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painted 30 times. The last portrait, by 
the British artist Graham Sutherland, 
shocked her most. It made her look, 
she said, like “an eagle-eyed matriarch.” 
The portrait she most coveted escaped 
her. It was by Picasso. When he asked 
her age, she replied to his delight: 
“Older than you are!” But nothing 
pleased him. “You might not live long 
enough to finish it.” warned Mme. Ru- 
binstein, then 92. Picasso sketched away. 
tossed one on the floor. She bent to pick | 
it up, and he put his foot on it. She 
pleaded: he would not budge. In that 
contest of wills, Picasso was the winner. 


SCULPTURE 
Everybody's Object 


Twenty-nine people wanted fur. But 
they didn’t get it, because 46 people 
wanted rubber. And they didn’t get it, 
because 49 people wanted aluminum. 
What everybody got was Hybrid, the 
consensus objet d'art of 1965, It is the 
result of what two young British artists, 
Gerald Laing, 30, and Peter Phillips, 
26, called an “art-consumer research 
project.” 

Equipped with sample kits, Laing and 
Phillips began a year ago to interview 
people from Los Angeles to London, 
asking what they wished Hybrid, the 
logical extreme of making art pop, to 
be, Categories included color, material, 
pattern, finish, size, as well as choices 
between closed or open form, two or 
three dimensions, a figurative or non- 
figurative objet. The interviews with 
137 artists, critics and collectors were 
then tabulated by computer. Results: 
Hybrid came out as a sculpture 52.2 


inches high; 23.6% brass, 17% plastic, 





“HYBRID” 
Another consensus. 


28.6% aluminum and 30% Plexiglas; 
colored red, white and blue, of which 
28.5% must be expressed in light. 

Last week, Manhattan's Kornblee 
Gallery put on display the first Hybrids, 
their neon tubing aglow as they rotated 
on turntables like new cars on display. 
The full-scale models sell for $1,100; 
compact, desk-sized versions cost $150. 
Blueprints are available to those who 
want to build one themselves. There are 
no plans to come out with a 1966 model. 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. Rockwell, dr. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OR ALL MODERN MANAGEMENT'S EMPHASIS on 

planning and evaluation, it seems incredible 
that so many companies seem to accept with 
resignation the popular predictions of high failure 
rates for new products. One such prediction we read recently suggested that 
only one in one hundred products developed in the laboratory will have 
commercial success. 

It appears that there are some logical ways to reduce these odds. Our 
experience with increasingly heavy investments in research and development 
is that this area of a business is susceptible to the same principles of good 
management which are applied elsewhere. 

For example, research management participates in our formal long-range 
planning. And research is evaluated for performance to plan and adaptability 
to change, just as any of our operating divisions are. 

Research projects are initiated and continuously reviewed by product sub- 
committees, guided largely by marketing management, and including research, 
production and manufacturing managers involved. This injects the vital ingre- 
dient of customer orientation into our engineering work at all levels. At these 
meetings, projects are frequently shifted from central laboratory to plant facility, 
or from one research group to another, to best utilize the specific talents of our staff. 

Is all this limiting to the creativity so necessary to effective R & D work? 
We don’t think so. In fact, most of the real research “pros” today want to 
prove their productiveness, want to be considered part of the business team. 
And that’s how we view them. 








Recently, Pittsburgh was host to the first international conference to explore 
many of the problems of urban transportation. One of the topics discussed was 
the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit’s (BART) $11 million test program 
which is expected to provide many answers on the equipment needed to move 
commuters trains at high speeds. Rockwell is involved in this experiment 
through its LFM-Atchison Division, long a major supplier of the suspension and 
driving assemblies, called trucks, on which transit cars ride. LFM's design 
breaks new ground in high speed performance and BART's evaluation is being 
watched with interest. Before the tests are complete, the LFM trucks are ex- 
pected to have accumulated 25,000 miles of service. 


Rockwell has supplied the automotive market with Buckeye air tools for 
years. Now our Power Tool Division has introduced two new tools that 
speed the work of body shops: The Flexander is an electric file, in effect, that 
can be arranged for flat finishing or to follow body contours; the Smoothie 
is an air-powered tool that orbits in a controlled fashion to give a smoother 
finish, faster, for painting. Users tell us they cut finishing time by 30%, 
which helps get the car back to its owner that much sooner for another 
round on the freeway. 


* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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PIANISTS 


Concerto for Pianist & Audience 

Allegro. He is born on Musikalnvi 
Peruelok—Music Street—in Kiev, His 
uncle is a music critic, his mother a 
brilliant amateur pianist. At the age of 
ten he memorizes the piano scores of 
Tannhduser, Lohenerin, Parsifal. Clearly, 
little Vladimir is a musical prodigy. 
Fortunately, Papa Horowitz has plenty 
of rubles. Vladimir is sent to the Kiev 
Conservatory to prepare for a leisurely 
musical career—so leisurely that when 
he graduates the family makes plans for 
him to study another ten years before 
contemplating concert work, 

But in Moscow there are other forces, 
other plans. When the revolution comes, 
Papa’s bank account, position, all go 
into the Red. The family must eat: 
Vladimir, the hothouse flower, pro- 
tected and indulged during his first 17 
years, blossoms into a full-time profes- 
sional pianist at 18. Only 200 people— 
most of them admitted free—attend his 
first concert. At the second, there are 
more paying customers. The third is a 
sellout. The career and the reputation 
gather velocity but not money. Vladimir 
is paid with bread, sausages, clothing: 
he is, literally, the family breadwinner, 
He goes to Berlin, where he is a sensa- 
tion, and to Paris, where they pay him in 
frances instead of franks. 

In 1928, the slim, tense 24-year-old 
makes his American debut at Carnegie 
Hall with the Tchaikovsky Piano Con- 
certo Ne, 1 in B Flat Minor. The con- 
ductor, Sir Thomas Beecham, takes the 
tempo slowly, deliberately. Horowitz's 
fingers are like coiled springs of Russian 
Steel: they tear with trip-hammer speed 
and force across the keys, and in the 
last movement he arrives at the end four 
measures ahead of the orchestra. The 
audience roars its affection for the im- 
patient pianist; it is the beginning of a 
lifelong affair. Even the crusty Beecham 
cracks a smile. Paderewski calls Horo- 
witz the best of the younger generation 
Rachmaninoff and Ravel applaud him. 

In 1933 he marries Wanda, daughter 
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HOROWITZ PLAYING 
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of Arturo Toscanini. Father- and son- 
in-law perform together. Their concerts 
are sellouts, their records collectors’ 
items. Money, fame, esteem—everything 
comes quickly to Horowitz—except 
English. At the White House, when he 
is presented to Mrs. Hooyer, he bows 
and says, “I am delightful.” And so he is. 
. 

Largo. Occasionally Horowitz finds 
himself seized with a sickening stage 
fright. He asks the manager of one 
concert hall to tell the audience that 
Mr. Horowitz cannot appear. Tell them 
yourself, says the miffed manager. Horo- 
witz tries: he goes to center stage, looks 
out over the blob of faces, opens his 
mouth—and then dashes for the safe 
harbor of his grand piano. 

His technique is flawless, but his rep- 
ertory grows slick and showy. The fin- 
gers remain like coiled springs; the 
man, too, Is tense and overwound. He 
refuses to fly, cannot rest on trains. His 
fee rises from S500 to $3,000 per con- 
cert; he works only six months a year 
and never gives more than two concerts 
a week. Still, the springs keep tighten- 
ing, the stomach keeps churning. Hypo- 
chondria becomes real illness. There is 
an injured finger, tonsillitis, flu, a stom- 
ach ailment—then, abruptly, the spring 
breaks, the mechanism winds down, the 
long pyrotechnics stop short. Horowitz 
takes a vacation. The vacation becomes 
a sabbatical, the sabbatical a leave of 
absence, the leave an adicu. 

For twelve years he performs only 
for a microphone in a recording studio, 
and only rarely at that, To Horowitz 
fans, the disks are photographs pressed 
in an album; they trigger memories, 
but there is no blood in them. He is 
enveloped in mystery. Cultists trans- 
form him into a deity. He becomes a 
legend, never seen, yet somehow re- 
membered. Then, in 1965, he realizes 
that he and an entire generation are 
Strangers. Quixotically he announces 








TAKING A BOW 
Said the cop: “You studied longer than them, so why do you have to be nervous?” 


that after twelve sheltered years in the 
wings he will go onstage again 

Outside Carnegie Hall, the long vigil 
for tickets begins. Some wait in line for 
48 hours in the rain for the privilege 
of buying standing room. Moments be- 
fore the concert begins, Horowitz, tight 
as a high wire, reaches out to an usher 
“Listen,” he says, “you're young and 
healthy. Give me your hands to warm 
my fingers.” “When I felt his hands,’ 
Horowitz recalls later, “I drew mine 
back quickly. Mine were cold, but his 
were really icy. He was more nervous 
than I. Everybody was nervous.” 

. 

Allegretto Con Amore. It is as if 
Liszt or Paganini had returned from 
the grave. Everyone in the hall’s 2,760 
seats rises and gives the 61-year-old 
pianist a standing ovation before he has 
played a note. He rushes to the piano 
and begins. The lean, intense face seems 
to exhale a melancholy all its own, but 
the fingers are as joyous as they were in 
the old days. The Chopin sings; the 
opaque, psychedelic visions of Scriabin 
are somehow made lucid. A critic calls 
him still a monarch. His wife is over- 
joyed at all the adulation. “Mr. Horo- 
witz,”” she says, “is like a fifth Beatle.” 

But after the manic success, there is 
an odd depression. There is no second 
concert. Horowitz again withdraws from 
the public. Almost a year passes before 
he announces a new concert. The old 
affair begins anew. Two hundred can- 
didates for tickets bivouac outside Car- 
negie Hall with sleeping bags and pil- 
lows. Again Horowitz begins to feel the 
old tensions rising. One day he gets a 
telephone call from a young mounted 
policeman, with whom he had chatted 
several times in his afternoon walks. 
“You probably know more than all of 
the people in the audience,” says the 
cop. “You studied longer than them, 
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Pin us down and you'll find 
Olivetti Underwood sales and service 
cover the country. 


With over 100 branch offices and 1,000 exclu- 


sive agents throughout the country, Olivetti 


Underwood is as close to you as your tele- 


phone. What's more, we offer you the most 
complete line of precision-made desk-top 


office equipment available anywhere in the 
world from a single source. Everything from 


adding machines and calculators, account- 


ing and billing machines, to the world’s first 
desk-top computer. Not to mention the latest 





in office and portable typewriters, and the 
finest typewriter supplies. No wonder more 


and more companies, both big and small, 


count on Olivetti Underwood for their office 


equipment. We're listed in your Yellow Pages. 
olivetti underwood 














These shares of Common Stock are being sold 


to the general public by a group of dealers, including the undersigned 


The offering is made only by means of the official Prospectus 
5 ? t 





b 610,000 Shares 


McDonald’s Corporation 
} COMMON STOCK 


(No Par Value) 


b PRICE $31 PER SHARE 


You are invited to ask for a Prospectus describing 
these shares and the Company's business, Any of the 
underwriters, including the undersigned, who can legally ofier 
these shares in compliance with the securities laws 

of your State will be glad to give you a copy 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Hornblower& Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Smith, Barney & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim&Co. Dean Witter& Co. 


April 22, 1966. 
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so why do you have to be nervous?” 
Says Horowitz: “I was not so nervous 
after he said that.” 

And so, last week, he plays again. 
His Scriabin is more difficult and more 
triumphant, his Chopin alternately 
stormy and suave; it is more introspec- 
tive than Rubinstein’s, probes for a 
cerebral content that surprises and elec- 
trifies. His eyes are glued to the key- 
board, his fingers carefully searching out 
each note as if they are switches that 
illuminate sound, But the greatest suc- 


| cess is not in the relationship of Horo- 
| witz to his audience or Horowitz to his 


critics, but of Horowitz to Horowitz. 
He signs a five-year contract with Co- 
lumbia Records. On May 8 he will play 
again before the public, at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in a gymnasium where basket- 
ball is the normal fare. The tension is 
he thinks, forever. 
“My only idiosynerasy is that I prefer 
to play in the afternoon,” he says. “It 
is tense to wait until the evening. By 
the time evening comes | am ready to 
go eceeeech! But that is all. The au- 
diences are too hysterical now because 
[ play too seldom. These hysterics, they 
bother me, they make me nervous. | 
have a responsibility to make the public 
relax. | am ready to play more.” 


DANCE 


Wing-Footed Feat 

Manhattan's Metropolitan Opera 
House is destined for the wrecker’s ball 
in May—that is, if it lasts that long. Last 
week the visiting Bolshoi Ballet prac- 
tically tore down the house all by itself. 
Most of the acclaim was lavished on the 
Bolshoi’s wing-footed Prima Ballerina 
Maya Plisetskaya. On opening night she 
danced the dual role of Odette-Odile in 
Swan Lake, and on the next night per- 
formed in the U.S. premiére of Petipa’s 
Don Quixote—altogether a feat that is 
roughly comparable to Sandy Koufax 
pitching both ends of a doubleheader. 

Since its conception by Marius Petipa 
in 1869, Don Quixote has been revised 
by three Russian choreographers. Even 
Impresario Sol Hurok got into the act: 
at his request, several mime sequences 
were telescoped to enliven the pace. The 
result is a bravura hodgepodge of Span- 
ish and gypsy dances, pas de deux, a 
smattering of light-footed cupids and 
dryads and, for some obscure reason, a 
jig resembling a French apache dance. 

No matter. Plisetskaya carried the 
evening with sheer fire and ardor, at 
one point wowed the audience by leap- 
ing and nearly kicking the back of her 
head with her foot. Now 40, the long- 
stemmed Plisetskaya is at the peak of 
her powers, and she is backed by an 
impressive stable of soloists, among 
them some fast-rising younger dancers 
who have blossomed since the troupe 
last appeared in the U.S. in 1962. At 
the end of their three-week Met engage- 
ment, the Bolshoi will set out to bring 
down other houses on a 13-city tour of 
the U.S. 
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A heated argument against gravity 


5500° Fahrenheit is very, very hot. For anything 

Most materials vaporize at that heat 

Yet this is the order of temperature a nozzle at the end of a 

space-going rocket must withstand 

TRW is pushing these heat and pressure problems aside. 

We make propulsion components for most planes and missiles, 

as well as for our country’s giant space boosters )! 
We're solving other problems, too a “YY, \ 





in space... in electronics... in automotive in aircraft es ( . Le Sy 


Chances are, if it moves, flies, orbits, swims, 

talks or shows pictures, 

TRW has had something to do with it. TRW INC. — 
headquarters in Cleveland, 

operations in 170 other locations throughout the world 
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Jungle Jim 





Flying high? More power to you! protection plan is designed to 

More responsibilities, too. Because give top men—like you—top security. 

the more you earn and the more He’s a “pro” at helping you keep 

you’re worth, the greater your obligation what you've made...intact...for 

to preserve what you've built. your family or for your own pleasure 

One good way to protect both assets when you retire. gs 10 THOSE, 
and income: insure them through Your Prudential “pro” — you need him 

your Prudential agent. His executive no matter how high you go. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
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CORPORATIONS 


Full Quarter 

Never had there been a first quarter 
like it. In auditoriums and armories 
across the U.S., shareholders last week 
heard reports of corporate profits ex- 
ceeding their fondest dreams. Accord- 
ing to early surveys, earnings for the 
first three months of 1966 rose to an 
annual rate of above S80 billion before 
taxes, nearly 10% over last’ year's 
record-smashing rate; so far, corpora- 
tions have paid out about $20.6 billion 
in dividends. Among last week’s share- 
holder sessions: 
> A.T.&T. had previously reported a 
record-breaking earnings pace of $468,- 
684,000 for the three months ending 
Feb, 28. That rate continued in March 
and April, said Chairman Frederick R. 
Kappel at a meeting in Detroit. “Busi- 
ness is booming, earnings are good, and 
the prospect ahead is for more of the 
same,” said Kappel. However, in re- 
sponse to President Johnson's plea for 
corporations to combat inflation by cut- 
ting back on capital investment, 
A.T.&T. has reduced its 1966 expan- 
sion program by about $200 million 
Explained Kappel: “We'll be spending 
in the neighborhood of $4 billion in- 
stead of the $4.2 billion we would have 
spent if we went all out this year.” 
> Chrysler reported that sales, at 
$1.441 billion, and profits, at $62.5 mil- 
lion, both rose to alltime highs during 
the first quarter. Lynn A, Townsend, 
46, who took over the presidency of 
Chrysler in 1961, when the company 
was troubled by sagging profits and 
conflicts of interest among its officers, 
wis now named chief executive officer 
as well, making him the obvious heir 
to the throne of Chairman George H. 
Love, 65, who plans to retire at year's 
end, Unlike other shareholders’ meet- 


KAPPEL GREETING A.T.&T. SHAREHOLDERS 
Looking ahead to more of the same. 
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ings, which were plagued by profession- 
al hecklers, Chrysler's was quiet. About 
the only nuisance motion made was one 
to establish a wax museum of auto- 
industry founders. 

> U.S. Rubber’s big news lay less in 
its record first-quarter net income of 
$9,751,656 than in the fact that the 
company is changing its name. The old 
handle, according to Chairman-Presi- 
dent George R. Vila. was just too con- 
fining for an internationalized company 
that has expanded into the fields of 
chemicals, plastics, textiles and fibers. 
Therefore, U.S. Rubber is now known 
as Uniroyal, Inc. 

> Weyerhaeuser Co.. announcing first- 
quarter earnings of $17,005,000, 
named George H. Weyerhaeuser, 39, 
as president and chief executive officer, 
succeeding Norton Clapp, 60, who 
moves up to chairman. Weyerhaeuser, 
a great-grandson of the founder of the 
huge forest-products firm, made news 
at age 9, when he was kidnaped for 
$200,000 ransom. He was released aft- 
er seven days, three kidnapers were 
caught, and most of the money was 
recovered. 

> Curtis Publishing Co., which suffered 
a 1965 net loss of $3.5 million, edged 
into the black, with first-quarter profits 
of $251,000, and President John M. 
Clifford embarked on a corporate tal- 
ent hunt. Said Clifford: “We intend to 
attract and hire new people with dem- 
onstrated ability who can add depth to 
our management.” 

>» CBS profits soared to $14.9 million 
from $11.6 million during the same 
period last year. Asked if he planned 
any new acquisitions, Chairman Wil- 
liam S. Paley said that the only thing 
in the works is the previously an- 
nounced purchase of Creative Play- 
things. Inc., which is to be completed 
in June. Paley also weathered com- 





plaints from a woman shareholder 
about “profanity—hell’ and ‘damn’ all 
the time” on CBS television shows. 

>» Reynolds Metals announced profits 
of $14.5 million, up 40% from last 
year’s first quarter, leading Chairman 
R. S. Reynolds Jr. to revise upward pre- 
dictions of a 10% increase in aluminum- 
industry business during 1966. As if to 
underline Reynolds’ new thoughts, Al- 
coa reported profits of $24.5 million, 
up 46% from last year’s $16.6 million 
and Kaiser Aluminum announced net 
income up 43° to $11 million. 

>» Dow Jones & Co., plainly profiting 
from reporting other record profits, said 
that its own earnings would come to 
about 33.8 million. up sharply from last 
year’s first-quarter figure of $1.9 mil- 
lion. To take advantage of lower capital- 
gains taxes and to settle “a very large 
obligation on the part of the company,” 
Bernard Kilgore, 57, who retired last 
month after 21 years as president and is 
now the nonsalaried chairman, asked 
for a lump sum of $3.5 million in lieu 
of the pension from his 1946 contraca. 
That had provided for annual payments 
for life equaling net earnings on 150,- 
000 shares of stock, or some $300,000 
a year at current rates. Stockholders 
looked at the first-quarter figures and 
happily voted approval. 


THE ECONOMY 
When Prosperity Hurts 


Normally, the news that the U.S. 
economy scored its biggest spurt in 15 
years would be cause for rejoicing. Now, 
nothing is normal, and last week's re- 
port that the gross national product 
jumped $16.9 billion in the year’s first 
quarter, to a record annual rate of 
$714 billion, gave Washington’s econ- 
omy watchers an acute case of the jit- 
ters. It heightened fears that the econ- 
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omy is inflating too fast and that Presi- 
dent Johnson may have to hike 
to slow things down 

Two-fifths of the quarterly gain came 
not from real rises in production but 
from rises in prices. Though the G.N.P. 
increased by 2.5° , the gain in terms of 
constant, noninflated dollars was 1.5% , 
or just slightly more than the quarterly 
average for the two years 
chart), A major reason for the rise was 
that defense spending jumped by $3 
billion, or about 20% more than had 
been anticipated. Federal economists 
also had hoped that the $6 billion so- 
cial security tax boost, which went into 
effect on Jan. 1, would cut consumer 
spending. Instead, such spending surged 
by an annual rate of $11.6 billion, up 
from $8.5 billion in the fourth quarter 
of last year 
in clothes and food, partly because of 
higher prices, but heavy buying of cars 
and color TV sets contributed 
What had happened seemed perfectly 
plain. Rather than cut his spending. the 
consumer simply dipped into his savings 
In the first quarter, the national savings 
rate dropped from 5.5% of personal 
income to 4.8%. which alone put some 
$3 billion into consumption 

Parsimony & Patriotism. President 
Johnson’s economists still hope for a 
second-quarter slowdown, and they have 
several factors working for them. De- 
fense spending should climb by no more 
than $1.5 billion in the second quarter, 
and by $300 million each in the third 
and fourth. Businessmen may well pare 
their capital investment because of la- 
bor shortages and delays in deliveries, 
not to mention Johnson's appeals that 
equate parsimony with patriotism, As 
for consumers, the higher payroll with- 
holding taxes beginning next week will 
cut their disposable income by $150 


taxes 


past (see 


The greatest increases were 


also 
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million a month.* And the speed-up in 
tax payments by corporations will re- 
duce their ready cash by an average 
$125 million a month. 

On the other hand, new inflationary 
pressures are in the offing. On July 1. 
the Government will begin pumping out 
medicare payments at an annual rate of 
$2 billion; that will increase consumer 
income and capital investment in every- 
thing from nursing homes to hospital- 
supply plants, also spur consumer spend- 
ing because people will have less rea- 
son to save for their old age. 

What's Cooking. Inflation seems cer- 
tain to continue, though at a slower 
rate. Last week the Labor Department 
reported that the consumer price index, 
which advanced 0,6 of a point in Febru- 
ary, went up another 0.4 of a point in 
March, to a record 112% of the 1957- 
59 average. Federal economists expect 
prices this year to rise 3%, compared 
with 1.7% in 1965. Tags on services, 
soft goods and industrial goods will go 
up, but such consumer durables as cars 
and appliances will hold fairly steady: 
contrary to many rosy predictions, food 
prices will not drop. 

All the surprises of the first quarter 
have left Johnson’s economists far less 
certain than usual. White House insid- 
ers believe that a tax increase is much 
more of a possibility than it was a few 
weeks ago. Yet the recent easing in the 
supply of credit and tapering off of 
price increases has reduced the clamor 
for a quick tax hike. The President 
thus has several more months before 
the tough decision must be made. Said 
he at week’s end: “We will take such 
actions as we think are indicated, but 
it is NOt such a time now.” 


A S$15,000-a-year man with four children 
and average deductions will have his month 
ly withholding from $128 to $147, 
though his total tax bill will stay the same 
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WALL STREET 
The Speculative Market 


Never before have so many bought 
and sold so much so often. So far this 
year, the New York Stock Exchange 
has traded 680 million shares of stock 
—more than 8.800.000 shares a day— 
or 58% more than last year. The small- 
er, swinging American Stock Exchange 
traded 318 million shares, up 123% 
from last year. In the first ten days of 


April. the American had an 82% turn- 
over, Meaning that 82% of the 1,045 


traded, 
15-point 


issues for sale were 
them with 10- to 
value in a single day. 
Searching for comparison, Wall 
Street oldtimers recalled October 1929. 
There is, however, a notable difference 
In °29, the massive daily trades were 
due to panic trading. This time it is con- 
fidence trading. Armed with more cash 
than ever, big and little traders roam 
the market for cheap stocks that are 


many ol 
jumps in 


likely to rise rapidly: then they sell, 
take their profits, and start searching 
about again. The result is one of the 
most speculative markets that Wall 


Street has ever known. 

Moderate Directives. Even normal- 
ly unflappable governors of both Amex 
and the Big Board are disturbed by the 
turn. To head off speculation, they tried 
earlier this year a moderate 
directives, On certain speculative stocks 
—28 on the New York Exchange, cur 
rently, and six on the American—"stop 
the device by which investors 
can automatically lessen losses by selling 
out when stocks drop to a pre-set figure, 
were ruled out, On some stocks (21 on 
the Big Board and 13 on Amex) spe- 
cial margin requirements were set 
American Exchange President Edwin 
D. Etherington last week reminded in- 
vestors that “it is important, at all 
times, for people who assess the poten- 
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AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE TRADING FLOOR 
Rules and reminders were not enough. 
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American 


built an airline 
for professiona 
travellers. 


Forty years ago we decided to 
concentrate on the professional 
traveller rather than the gen- 
eral public. 


The man who lives on planes. 
The sales manager, for instance. 
Or the actor commuting from 
New York to Hollywood. 


This wasn't as easy a cus- 
tomer as the occasional flier on 
vacation. 


If you make 40 or 50 trips a 
year, flying just isnt the experi- 
ence of a lifetime anymore. 


The man we wanted wanted 
service. 


\ We gave it to him. 
(af.)\ We called in restau- 


rants for advice. Started a stew- 
ardess college. Put in a computer 
to keep reservations straight. 
Took baggage at the curb. And 
tried to have it waiting when 
you got off the plane. 


We got this customer. 


Louis Harris, whose political 
surveys you may remember, 
found that more professional 
travellers prefer American than 
any other airline. 


And they have for years. 


If you arent a professional 
traveller yourself, we thought 
youd at least like to know how 
to get the same service. 


Just take the same airline. 
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tial rewards of sound investment to 
ponder as well the inherent risks of ill- 
advised or casual speculation.” Every- 
body talked about the small investor, 
but Etherington seemed to be pointing 
as well at mutual, pension and invest- 
ment funds. Rules and reminders, how- 
ever, did little to bank the fires. Last 
week, therefore, in the most stringent 
set of rules ever adopted, the two ex- 
changes simultaneously cracked down, 

Effective this week, requirements are 
tightened on day-trading, the technique 
by which speculators move into and 
out of a stock on the same day and 
count on rising prices to pay off their 
purchase and provide a profit as well. 
On the New York Stock Exchange, 
day-traders must now put up 70% of 
a stock’s value within four days of pur- 
chase and sale, even if they have al- 
ready sold it. On the American, they 
must ante up 70° beforehand. At the 
same time, margin accounts are being 
tightened. On new accounts, the mini- 
mum equity has been raised from 
$1,000 to $2,000. 

Psychological Effect. Though the ef- 
fect of such orders will be largely psy- 
chological, they might work well. Sel- 
dom have traders been so drawn by 
profit dreams rather than performance 
reality. Most notable example — this 
month is Calumet & Hecla Inc., a 95- 
year-old) Michigan copper company 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. With investors excited by the 
possibilities of war in Viet Nam and 
shortages of war-essential copper at 
home, Calumet & Hecla two weeks ago 
touched off a run by announcing a 35 
million-ton copper ore find in upper 
Michigan. Remembering quick profits 
generated by Texas Gulf Sulphur’s On- 
tario Copper strike two years ago, stock 
buyers put in so many orders for Calu- 
met & Hecla that trading was. sus- 
pended for six days, a record lapse on 
the Big Board. When trading resumed, 
160,400 shares—or 74% of all Calu- 
met & Hecla stock—changed hands in 
2! minutes, and the stock jumped 25 
points. Almost lost in the furor was a 
Calumet & Hecla disclaimer that the new 
find might not be mined for five years, 
at which time profits would still be 
uncertain. 

Last week psychology prompted both 
exchanges to move toward another 
long-needed and laudable innovation. 
No average titillates investors faster 
than the Dow-Jones Industrial, a com- 
posite reading on 30 corporate stocks. 
The Dow-Jones, for all its historical 
value, can be grossly misleading: last 
week it rose 3.45 points in one day in a 
change dictated almost entirely by two 
of the 30 stocks, General Electric and 
Eastman Kodak, With prodding from 
President Johnson, the exchanges have 
finally been persuaded to compile in- 
dexes of their own. Where the Dow- 
Jones was originally limited to a list 
of 30 by human calculation. the new 
indexes will instantly computerize ev- 
ery stock on the market, Beginning 
this summer, the New York Stock Ex- 
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change will average out shifts in its 
1,268 common stocks every half hour. 
The American Exchange will average 
its 1,045 stocks every hour, also pro- 
vide a day’s-end tabulation of the point 
spread by which all stocks rose or fell. 
How much, if at all, the new averages 
will sway speculators is unknown; they 
will at least provide the most compre- 
hensive reading that any stock mar- 
ket has ever had. 


AUTOS 


How to Pay Less for a New Car 
Paying the manufacturer's list price 
shown on the window sticker of a new 
car may be about as smart as snapping 
up an itinerant rug merchant’s opening 
offer. Very few buyers do—but equally 
few have any notion of the facts on 
which dealer dickering is based. Such 








In the competitive haggling, the dealer 
can say that he is discounting the list 
price of the car in question. Also, the 
buyer may be led to think that he is 
getting a good deal on the old car he is 
trading in. How can he determine 
whether he is getting a good trade-in 
price? It makes little, if any, difference 
if the trade-in car has only a few thou- 
sand miles registered on the odometer, 
whether it has good tires, or whether it 
has had only one owner. 

What does matter is this: new-car 
dealers can rarely sell anything near the 
total number of used cars that they 
take as trade-ins. Rather, they sell most 
of their trade-ins to full-time used-car 
dealers. These sales take place at week- 
ly auctions held in centralized locations 
throughout the country. What a trade-in 
car is worth is determined by what its 
year and model brought at the previous 
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SALE SIGNS IN PONTIAC SHOWROOM WINDOW 
You can get it for you wholesale. 


knowledge can save the buyer several 
hundred dollars, 

Federal Jaw requires that window 
stickers list the retail price of cars plus 
the price of optional accessories and the 
destination charge. Dealers cannot 
charge more than the list price: they 
can and generally do charge less. What 
the buyer really needs to Know is the 
wholesale price—the price that the deal- 
er pays the manufacturer. Dealers and 
manufacturers are not required to re- 
veal wholesale prices, and they don’t. 
A rule of thumb is that) compact 
cars are marked up 21%, regular cars 
25% , and luxury models 27% to 29%. 
Therefore, the wholesale price can 
roughly be figured backward from the 
list price. Example: 


WHOLESALE LIST MARKUP 
Plymouth Valiant 200 $1,840 $2,226 $ 386 
Ford Falcon Futura 1,849 2,237 388 
Dodge Coronet 1,902 2,302 400 
Plymouth Belvedere | 1,913 2,715 402 
Pontiac Tempest 1,926 2,331 405 
Chevrolet Biscayne 1,945 2,431 486 
Mercury Caliente 2,027 2,453 426 
Ford Galaxie 500 2,142 2,677 535 
Olds Toronado (V-8) 3,694 4.617 923 
Lincoln (V-8) 4,457 5,750 1,293 


True Value. The markup from whole- 
sale to list price of course provides the 
main bargaining grounds for the buyer. 


week's auction in a particular locality. 
These prices are listed in the trade 
magazine Automotive News. Thus, ac- 
cording to Automotive News, a 1962 
Impala (8) Sport Coupe is most re- 
cently worth $1,075 in the area sur- 
rounding the auction scene of West- 
bury, N.Y. 

When the auto shopper knows the 
difference between the list price and 
the wholesale price of his new car, and 
the amount of what his trade-in is ac- 
tually worth during a given week in a 
given area, he is ready to begin bar- 
gaining realistically. 

There are a few other things that the 
buyer ought to realize if he is to get a 
good deal. Among them: 
> Big dealers with high turnover can 
afford to offer better bargains than 
small dealers. So can established deal- 
ers who are not paying big mortgages 
for new showrooms or buying costly 
advertising to get new clients. The 
“Honest Bob” whose commercials are 
constantly on television undoubtedly 
has a high advertising overhead, which 
he is passing on to the buyer. 
> Optional extras installed in the fac- 
tory, such as power steering and power 
brakes, carry a 21% to 25% markup, 
but extras installed by the dealer, like 
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We’re looking for: 
a thoughtful man. 


The kind of man who will work for others as 
eagerly as he works for himself. The kind of man 
countless people will count on for advice. The kind 
of man who wants more out of his efforts than 
money — yet is too sensible to underestimate his 
own value, 

We're looking for a man like Luther Mills who 
represents us in Janesville, Wisconsin. Robert 
Bowlus of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. And—because 
some of our best people are women Mildred 
Kornhauser of New York 

Equitable is represented by more than 7000 men 
and women like these in all 50 states. As it con- 
tinues to grow and more people know about Living 
Insurance, more opportunities open up for 
thoughtful men and women to represent the 
Equitable; to enjoy the many rewards its services 
bring to others. 

Those we select will learn a lot about life insur- 
ance, We'll give them the best basic training there 
is, and the opportunity to go on to advanced 
studies in estate analysis, pension planning, group 
coverages, everything needed for them to give the 
finest life insurance service. 

And Equitable will support them with the serv- 
ice for which it has been noted for 107 years... 
with the finest of life insurance coverages ...with 
its offices and facilities in every state...and with 
its position of recognized leadership, 

If you’re the kind of man we're looking for, why 
not drop a note to Coy Eklund, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent at our Home Office, 

A thoughtful person can go a long way with 
Equitable. 


LIVING INSURANCE...FROM FQUITABLE 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 10019 





side-view mirrors and seat covers usu- 
ally have a 40% markup. 

> Different models in the same series 
are basically the same—in_ engine, 
frame, suspension, wheels and perform- 
ance. Thus the listed $244.92 difference 
between a Ford Custom and a Ford 
Galaxie is spent almost entirely on 
chrome and trim. 

> When a new model is introduced, the 
manufacturer automatically pays the 
dealer a 5% rebate for old models still 
in stock, and this can make a difference 
of $200 on a $4,000 car. Knowing that 
this rebate is automatic, dealers can 
anticipate it by several weeks, and pass 
on some of the savings to buyers. The 
best time to buy a car, therefore, is 
shortly before a model change. 

> Manufacturers frequently run dealer 
contests, offering the dealers $25 to 
$50 rebates on cars sold over a certain 
quota. Contests are not announced pub- 
licly, but ads for “value days” or 
license-plate raffles are tipoffs to dealer 
contests that can mean better bargains 
for buyers. 

> When a customer arranges new-car 
credit through his dealer, the lending 
institution usually rebates part of the 
finance charges on the car back to the 
dealer, For his finder’s fee on a three- 
year $3,000 loan, for example, a dealer 
can collect as much as $180. Some 
dealers, especially in California, sell 
cars at cost or even below and make 
all their profits on finance rebates. 


MERGERS 
The Opportunity List 


At merger-minded Litton Industries, 
each of the 50 divisions draws up an 
annual “opportunity review,” which 
looks five years ahead at technologies, 
situations and companies that the firm 
ought to be getting into. The managers 
of the fastest-growing firm in U.S. busi- 
ness history judge potential merger 
mates by three measures, in order of 
importance: 1) Does the product line 
fit with ours? 2) Is the management 
right? 3) Is the price right? One com- 
pany that seemed made to measure was 
well-managed and profitable Diebold, 
Inc., the nation’s largest manufacturer 
of banking equipment, with 1965 sales 
of $77 million from safes, depositories, 
pneumatic tubes, etc. Last week, after 
Litton Chairman Charles B. Thornton 
and Diebold President Raymond Koontz 
agreed On a swap of stock worth about 
$93 million, Litton announced a “pre- 
liminary” deal to absorb Diebold. 

If Diebold shareholders and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission approve, as 
seems likely, the merger should be suita- 
bly synergistic. Diebold® will substan- 
tially lift’ Litton’s most rapidly rising 
group—business equipment—which has 
been built by Litton’s acquisition of such 
companies as Monroe Calculating, Cole 
Steel Equipment and Royal McBee. 





* No kin to Manhattan Management Con- 
sultant John Diebold (Time cover, Dec. 3). 
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“Tex” Thornton anticipates a big ex- 
pansion in the banking business; with 
Diebold locked in, a Litton salesman 
will be able to outfit a whole bank, 
from typewriter to vault. For its part, 
Diebold expects to use Litton’s broad 
technology and fat treasury to expand. 
Under the terms of the deal, Litton will 
not have to dilute its common stock; it 
plans to exchange 1,118,000 “partici- 
paling preference” shares for Diebold’s 
2,601,000 common shares. Though the 
preference shares are convertible into 
Litton common on a one-for-one basis, 
Diebold investors will be induced to 
hold on to them because the conversion 
factor will rise yearly, reaching just over 


LEIGH WIENER 


LITTON’S THORNTON 
Suitably synergistic. 


two common shares for each preference 
share in 1989. 

Litton, whose sales are now at an 
annual rate of $1.1 billion, continues 
to expand in many other fields. Last 
week it bought the Institute of Com- 
puter Management, a school for com- 
puter programmers—of which Litton 
needs a considerable number. It is also 
examining 40 to 50 vastly varied firms, 
including Wilson Marine Transit and oth- 
er Great Lakes shipping lines. Says 
Thornton: “We never sit still—before 
or after a merger.” 


FARMS 


Fat of the Land 

The price of U.S. farm land has been 
creeping up for 25 years, and lately 
the creep has turned into a sprint. On 
top of a 6% increase in 1964, farm- 
land prices across the nation jumped 
another 6% last year, according to the 
Agriculture Department. In many areas, 
the gain was even greater. In Iowa's 
corn belt and Florida’s citrus area, land 
prices have climbed 10% in the past 
year. Crop land in Sedgwick County, 
Kans., now brings $400 an acre, 32% 
more than it did only two years ago. 


The same Crown Point, Ind., farm that 
was sold for $325 an acre a year ago 
recently acquired a new buyer at $500 
an acre. In Texas’ Montgomery County, 
25 miles north of Houston and not far 
from an oilfield complex, pasture that 
went for $350 an acre in 1965 changed 
hands this year at $1,000 an acre. 

Too Easy. Strange as it seems, the 
trend makes many farm experts dis- 
tinctly unhappy. “It’s too easy,” says 
Bert Hanson of Pocahontas, lowa, presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Farm 
and Land Brokers. “We're not really 
selling—just taking orders.” At Kansas 
City’s United Farm Agency, which sold 
7,500 farms in 30 states last year, Vice 
President Norman McCain warns: “The 
supply of good farms is fast disappear- 
ing.” Says Agricultural Economist Wil- 
liam G. Murray of Ames, Iowa, “We 
have all the essentials for a land-boom 
bonfire.” 

Much of the price pressure comes 
from farmers themselves, who need big- 
ger farms to make their costly equip- 
ment pay. As a result, over the last 
decade, the price of farm land has 
climbed 60% faster than farm income, 
thus confounding the economic axiom 
that the value of land depends on its 
profit potential. Farm prosperity—prof- 
its reached a 13-year high in 1965, and 
this year will surpass $15 billion—and 
the possibility of growing export crops 
under the Administration's “food for 
freedom” program also spur expansion. 

Out from the Fringes. Farm-land 
prices are jumping fastest on the fringes 
of cities, partly because speculators fig- 
ure that population growth, low. tax 
assessments on vacant land, and the 
growing net of federal highways will 
give them juicy profits. Also, inflation 
worries and stock-market jitters per- 
suade some investors that land is a 
safer outlet. Heavy buying has lifted 
the price of farms near Minneapolis by 
20% in the past year; land five miles 
from the center of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has quadrupled from $500 to $2,000 
an acre in eight years. The city of 
Wichita recently paid S600 for corn- 
fields along the Arkansas River that 
formerly brought $400 an acre, in or- 
der to use them as a city dump: other 
land near by with industrial possibilities 
is going for $1,000 an acre. “This has 
taken on the dimensions of a national 
land lottery,” insists William H. Sco- 
field, the Agriculture Department’s top 
real-estate-research expert. “A few lucky 
owners will realize handsome returns. 
Thousands more will have to wait until 
cities really need the land.” 

As for the farmers who sell their 
groves and pastures to the builders of 
sprawling suburbs, they simply move to 
farm land elsewhere and begin again. 
In California, where farm-land prices 
have shot up 60% since 1957, that 
process has lately meant that growers 
from Orange County, just south of Los 
Angeles, have been bidding up the much 
lower price of land in the Sacramento 
Valley 500 miles north. 
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The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual investment fund in which the manage- 


ment hope s to make your money grow, and takes what it considers i ie 


sensible risks in that direction. Your securities dealer or his mutual 


fund representative will be happy to give you a prospectus. Or write FUND ING: 


Phe Dreyfus ¢ orporation, 2 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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LONDON’S S. G. WARBURG & CO, (BEHIND CHURCH) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
The Warburgs 


Older than the Rothschilds, more ver- 
satile than the Barings or the Hambros, 
Europe's Warburg-family banking dy- 
nasty has prospered ever since it started 
changing money in 1559. Along with 
bankrolling potentates and private ty- 
coons, the Warburg family has bred 
many of its own philanthropists, scien- 
tists and scholars. In 20th century Ger- 
many, members of the family or their 
partners were friends to Kaiser Wil- 
helm, represented their country at Ver- 
sailles (and refused to sign the treaty), 
DEREK Caves 


sat on 100 corporate boards. After Hit- 
ler came in, the Warburgs—being Jews 
—were forced out. Now, however, the 
resilient. Warburgs are returning with 
a rush 

In Germany, Eric Warburg, 66, a 
naturalized U.S. citizen, has helped 
make his family’s Hamburg investment 
bank one of the fastest-growing finan- 
cial houses on the Continent. His cousin 
Sicgmund Warburg, 63, has become the 
most rapidly expanding merchant bank- 
er of London's City. Increasingly, the 
two men are uniting. Siegmund holds 
an interest in Eric's Hamburg bank, 
and Eric has a stake in Siegmund’s re- 
cently started Frankfurt branch, 

One Desire. Though they are dispa- 
rate personalities—Eric is athletic and 
uncomplicated, Siegmund is intellectual 
and rather mysterious—the two have 
much in common. Both specialize in 


international finance, and both have 
shaken encrusted bankers by putting 
their trust in modern methods and 


young associates. And both are driven 
by a desire: restore all the past glory 
to a many-faceted clan, whose current 
members range from Berlin's Otto War- 
burg, a Nobel-prizewinning biochem- 
ist, to Connecticut's Economist-Author 
James Warburg (The West in Crisis). 
Eric Warburg in 1944 went back to 
Germany in unusual style: an Air Force 
officer. he was the chief U.S. tnterro- 
gator of Hermann Goring. He also per- 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


suaded the Allies to let his family firm 
quickly resume operations, then left it 
in the hands of associates to whom the 
family had entrusted it in 1938. It still 
carries their names, Brinckmann, Wirtz 
& Co. In 1956 he returned full time, 
now shares authority with the Brinck- 
manns and other partners but the War- 
burgs own the largest share of the busi- 
ness. (Eric also owns a substantial part 
of the Wall Street investment-banking 
firm that he founded, E. M. Warburg & 
Co.) By making faster decisions than 
bigger, bureaucratic German banks 


nal : 
SIEGMUND WARBURG ERIC WARBURG 
Crumbling the crust with trust. 


were able to, Warburg rebuilt a sub- 
stantial business in international under- 
writing and financing foreign trade. To- 
day bankers throughout Europe send 


their bright young men to train at 
Brinckmann, Wirtz, and members ot 


the firm are directors of two dozen 
German corporations. 

Sober Nightclub. Even more influen- 
tial is London’s Siegmund Warburg. He 
fled to Britain with less than $25,000 in 
1933, later stormed the City’s tight in- 
ner circle by investing in growing com- 
panies, reorganizing sick ones and ex- 
ploiting his best asset: savvy in world 
finance. As a master strategist of Reyn- 
olds Metals’ 1958 battle for control 
of British Aluminium, Warburg fought 
most of the British banking Establish- 
ment—and won. His S. G. Warburg & 
Co. also plotted most of the press take- 
overs by both Lord Thomson and Cecil 
King, helped Chrysler buy into Rootes 
Motors. arranged financing for Italy's 
autostrada, managed the first U.S. cor- 
porate bond issue in Europe, for So- 
cony Mobil last year 

Prime Minister Wilson, an admirer 
of Warburg's modernizing influence in 
British banking. has taken Siegmund in 
as a close adviser. Warburg has shaken 
up what he calls the City’s “ingenious 
sloppiness” by introducing Germanic 
organization and discipline: he even 
plots the seating at his business lunches 
with military precision. His officers ot- 









ten work so late that competitors call 
Warburg's bank “the nightclub.” Secre- 
taries transcribe every important meet- 
ing in the place, rush out a daily précis 
to all the directors—many of them trek- 
king about the world on business. For 
his tight ship, Warburg has recruited a 
highly diverse and individualistic crew, 
including former Reuters Correspond- 
ent Ian Fraser, former Ambassador to 
France Lord Gladwyn and_ former 
KLM President E. H. van der Beugel. 

Yet in his ambition to reassert the dy- 
nasty, Siegmund Warburg faces a frus- 
tration. His only son left the firm to 
start his own accounting business, and 
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INTERIOR OF HAMBURG OFFICE 


the two men are not close. The War- 
burg future seems to depend on the 
smaller branch in Germany, where Eric 
Warburg is carefully bringing along his 
18-year-old son, also an American. 


FRANCE 
A Merger of Sorts 


In his campaign to ward off U.S. 
business dominance of France, imagi- 
nary or real, Charles de Gaulle has 
encouraged the formation of indige- 
nous industrial giants powerful enough 
to compete with American firms. Last 
week, with the encouragement of De 
Gaulle’s government, two of the oldest 
automakers in the world, both founded 
in France around the turn of the century 
as family concerns, joined to form what 
was described as an “association.” 

Now publicly owned, the firm ot 
Renault, biggest automaker in France, 
and the private firm of Peugeot, the 
third biggest after Citroén, will coop- 
erate on research, design, investment, 
purchasing and exports. Together they 
will form the second biggest car-making 
concern in Europe, after Volkswagen, 
with an estimated output of 1,100,000 
vehicles this year. The two separate 
lines of cars will be maintained and, so 
as not to give left-wingers the chance 
to say thal private interests are getting 
control of Renault, the two firms will 
retain their corporate identities. 
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Malcolm Fargher, harvesting barley on his ranch near Dufur, Oregon 


“| can double my money 


in grai 


7 e 
‘ 





PA 


n. Why tie it up in life insurance?” 


“Then a MONY man worked out a cash-building plan that would give 





“Life insurance is not agood 
investment for me,’ | told MONY 
man Jack Howe. ‘Il can do better 
in grain. Or cattle. Or hogs!’ 

“And Jack agreed. ‘Sure you 
can make better 'quick”’ invest- 
ments,’ he said. ‘But what about 
protection for the money you've 
already invested in your ranch? 
And what about your family?’ 

“That stopped me. | thought 
about all the hazards in ranching 
...and gave Jack the go-ahead. 

“Well, he did wonders. His 


did take advantage of it. 

“One morething. UnderJack’s 
program, my family will have 
enough cash to pay estate taxes. 

“Now that | think about it, | 
realize Jack Howe and MONY 
have really done me a favor!" 


MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you, Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection money can buy...from 
MONY, a leader for 123 years. 


my family much more security than a quick profit in barley!” 














plan cost me less at the start so ; 

| could still meet operating ex- > Address 7 

penses. And it would be build- Y > Cg —* _zip : 
MONY man Jack Howe, ; ; : : 
Gils take cee? ing cash, in case | ever needed : Cammmen a 
with Malcolm Fargher some ready money. Later on,| MUTUAL OF NEW YORK <=. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y.—Lite, Health. Group Insurance, Pension Plans — Sales and Service Offices throughout the United States, in Canaca, and serv ng our Armed Forces in Western Europe 
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This announcement is neither an afer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these securities, The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue April 15, 1966 


$ 150,000,000 


Allied Chemical Corporation 


5.20% Debentures due November 1, 1991 


Price 100% 


(plus accrued interest from April 25, 1966) 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Securities Corporation 
Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Incorporated 


Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


Bache & Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Incorporated 


Francis I, duPont, A. C. Allyn, Inc. 


Paribas Corporation 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incorporated 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 





From TIME publisher's letter: “The five W's and the H—Who, What, 


Where, When, Why and How—make 

up a time-honored formula for the 

ww ww TIME portant one—of the 
W's is often slighted. 

Each week TIME gives 

intense attention to 

that one—the Why." 


contents of a good news story. In the 
crush of reporting the news every 
hour on the hour, or every day by the 
day, one—and perhaps the most im- 














MILESTONES 


Married. Sophia Loren, 31; and Carlo 
Ponti, 52; in a civil ceremony in Sévres, 
France, that presumably makes them 
legally man and wife, after a decade of 
legal maneuvering and bigamy charges 
in Italy. He solved the problem by be- 
coming a French citizen, thus validating 
his Mexican divorce. 





Married. David Susskind, 45, TV's 
open end; and Joyce Davidson, 35, one- 
time Toronto TV commentator; both 
for the second time: in Arlington, Va. 


Died. Sepp Dietrich, 73, prewar head 
of Hitler's SS bodyguard and general in 
command of the Sixth Panzer Army at 
the Battle of the Bulge, who on Dee. 17, 
1944, ordered the massacre of 86 U.S. 
prisoners in Malmedy, Belgium; of a 
heart attack; near Stuttgart. 


Died. Joseph E. Ridder, 80, chairman 
of Ridder Publications, a multimillion- 
dollar chain of 24 newspapers (Journal 
of Commerce, St. Paul Pioneer Press), 
run by a family dynasty, whose suc- 
cesses allowed him to indulge his love 
of sports, as he put more than $100,000 
into the Minnesota Vikings football 
team and $750,000 into the yacht Con- 
stellation in 1964, when it successfully 
defended the America’s Cup: of uremia: 
in West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Died. Roger D. Lapham, 82, busi- 
nessman-politician who in the 1930s, as 
president of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship line, won the grudging respect 
of Harry Bridges’ West Coast dockers 
for his tough, fair-minded negotiations, 
a quality that helped him as mayor ol 
San Francisco (1944-48). where he suc- 
cessfully cleaned out entrenched machine 
politics, but failed to secure for the city 
the permanent location of the U.N.; after 
a fall; in San Francisco, 


Died. Sir Ernest Gowers, 85, British 
civil servant, who served for 60 years 
in every capacity from Lloyd George's 
secretary to London civil defense chief 
in World War II, known in the U.S. as 
the rhetorician who slew the dragon of 
verbosity, first with his bestselling 
plea for simple language, Plain Words 
(1954), and last year for his revision of 
the classic Fowler's Modern English Us- 
age, which preserves its original charm; 
of cancer; in Midhurst, Sussex. 


Died. Viiné Tanner, 85, longtime 
leader of Finland’s 100,000-member So- 
cial Democrats, an intense nationalist 
who for half a century steadfastly re- 
sisted Russia's interference in his coun- 
try, so infuriating the Kremlin that in 
1946 Stalin had him jailed and twelve 
years later Khrushchev insisted that So- 
cial Democrats be kept out of the gov- 
ernment, an injustice remedied last 
month when the party swept back into 
power; after a long illness; in Helsinki. 
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Bob mixes Benzidine Yellow with Rhodamine Red to make a rose. 


s» Bob Burgermeister is a graphie arts 
specialist—part artist, part chemist, 
part technician. He mixes the inks that 
impart true colors to the reproduction 
of pictures and words on paper. He 
blends pigments for exact color match, 
varnishes for gloss, and binders for pre- 
cise printability. His inks must trap and 
print color on color and yet dry prop- 
erly. He formulates inks to the require- 
ments of the printing press and paper. 
Two things are vital to the results of 
Bob's work 


consistently printable papers. 


his own superb skill plus 


Paper is Bob’s palette. He knows the 


importance of consisten quality in 
printing paper to the pressroom. The 
special skills that have made printing 
America’s 7th biggest industry find their 
finest expression on Consolidated En- 


amel Printing Papers. Consolidated’s 


4,000 specialists represent the greatest 


concentration of papermaking skills at 
the only major mill that specializes in 
enamel printing papers. 

WRITE US: Let us prove our enamels 
can help make your printing better. 


We'll send free sample sheets to your 


printer on request. Have him compare 
the quality of our papers on one of your 
next printing jobs. Sold only through 
Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchants. 


ALIST 
INTING PAPER 











IDATED PAPERS, INC 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WI 
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YOUTH 
Teen-Age Marriage 


You got that feel, learning wood, 

You're ready now, girl, 

You're ready now. 

Or so lots of the teen-age hippies 
swinging to Franky Valley’s rock-n-roll 
hit think. Last week a group of psychol- 
ogists and educators gathered at the San 
Francisco Medical Center to discuss how 
teen-age marriages fare. The background 
statistics were chilling in) themselves: 
40% of today’s brides are between the 
ages of 15 and 18; within five years, half 
of teen-age marriages end in divorce. 

Why do teen-agers get mar- 
ried? And what goes wrong? 
Pennsylvania State University 
Professor Cuarlfred Broderick 
sees it beginning when they de- 
cide to go steady (more than 
half do), terms this “the begin- 
ning of the end.” Says Brode- 
rick: “It takes litthe or no effort 
to get more and more involved: 
before they know it, they are 
slipping and sliding into mar- 
riage.” For boys, sex is the driv- 


ing force (at least 35° of teen- 
age brides are pregnant when 


they marry); the stronger the 
moral code, the more likely that 
the teen-ager will marry early. 

For girls, as important as sex 
is the desire to “love.” But an 
early expectation of romance 
can soon be replaced by harsh 
reality, Disillusion is especially 
rapid when the husband has to 
curtail his education or children 
arrive too early. 

The teen-age marrieds pres- 
ent on the panel tended to agree 
that escape into early marriage 
is risky at best. One part-time 
secretary who was born illegitimate her- 
self confessed she had yearned for se- 
curity, A pretty cocktail waitress who 
was wed at 17 said, “I was marrying to 
get out of home.” Bitterest of all was a 
girl who married at 17, is now in the 
process of getting divorced. “My par- 
ents trusted me too much.” she said. 
“In a way, its too bad giving kids too 
much time for things they're not ready 
for.” For her, the future is bleak. Said 
she: “I have a littke boy of two and a 
little boy of four, and they're too much 
for me. I'm not grown up yet.” 

What would the teen-age marrieds 
advise their own children to do? Said 
a 19-year-old) motorcycle enthusiast 
who had to sidetrack a Jaw career 
and go to work in a cement plant when 
he found his wife-to-be was pregnant: 
“I don’t think it’s a good idea for young 
people to get married: there are too 
many things to do then. But it’s so hard 
for a teen-ager to say, ‘This is my 
judgment. when in your own experi- 
ence you don’t Know what you've done 
until it was done.” 
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VACATIONS 


The Fairest at the Fair 

Just hearing it described last winter 
in Gstaad, Switzerland, made it sound 
like a perfect spring vacation. As Robin 
Duke, wife of U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain Angier Biddle Duke, pictured the 
annual fair in Seville, it was the essence 
of Spain, a six-day post-Lenten fiesta 
with superb bull fighting, Andalusian 
flamenco dancing all night long in the 
fair’s tent village, colorful parades and 
a marvelous ball. What's more, the 
Duchess of Alba would be all too glad 
to have Jacqueline Kennedy as her guest. 


ar 





JACKIE WITH GARRIGUES AT BULLFIGHT 
Reality was something else. 


Later, when Jackie flew to Rome, Spain's 
Vatican Ambassador Antonio Garrigues 
y Diaz Canabate, 62, became an ardent 
seconder, 

And so last week, Jackie, who is in- 
creasingly emerging from her mood ol 
widowhood, set out for what she hoped 
would be a carefree Spanish holiday 
But like all dreams of castles in Spain. 
reality turned out to be something else 
again. Not that the Duke and Duchess 
of Alba were ungracious; if anything. 
they seemed a bit awed. With sweeping 
Spanish hospitality. they installed her in 
their Palacio de las Duefas in the bed- 
room once used by France's Empress 
Eugenie, great-grandaunt of the pres- 
ent duchess. 

Jackie's first annual 


sortie was the 


Another 
dens 


indication of her lightened bur 
last week she asked Congress to reduce 
her governmental allowance from $50,000 to 
$30,000. The flood of letters, which reached 
60,000 a day following President Kennedy's 
assassination, has since dwindled to around 
100, and she has decided to cut back her 
stall and expenses accordingly 





Red Cross Ball, a glittering charity deb- 
utante party hosted by the Duke of 
Medinaceli in the courtyard of his Casa 
de Pilatos. There she ran full face into 
the 200 European photographers, re- 
inforced by 50 locals, who were to 
crowd and jostle the guests and each 
other throughout the visit. An added 
chill to the evening was provided by a 
frosty Princess Grace of Monaco, offi- 
cially presiding at the ball with Prince 
Rainier, who was obviously piqued at 
finding herself completely upstaged. 
Lost in the Powder Room. It also be- 
came quickly apparent during the me- 
lee after dinner that nobody was in 
charge of Jackie. The Albas occupied 
themselves with other guests: Princess 
Grace disappeared in the powder room: 
Rainier drifted outside to have a smoke 


with the Duke of Medinaceli. It) was 
Ambassador Duke who finally took 
Jackie by the arm and steered her 


through the throng of 2,500 guests to- 
ward one of the antechambers set aside 
for late-night’ flamenco. It was so 
packed that they never did get in. At 
2:45 a.m., Ambassador Duke drove her 
home in Alba's Citroén. 

By Monday, Jackie Was so fed up 
that she was reported ready to fly back 
to Madrid. Adding to her annoyance 
was the rumor that her whole Spanish 
holiday was only a disguised tryst with 
widower Antonio Guarrigues, father ol 
eight and a friend of the Kennedy fam- 
ily ever since Joe Jr. visited Madrid 
during the Civil War. As the rumors 
mounted, Angie Duke decided to call 
an impromptu conference on Jackie's 
behalf. saying: “I want to make it crys- 
tal-clear and completely understood 
that there is no basis in fact in rumors 
of an engagement.” 

Garrigues, cornered by reporters in 
Rome as he was about to set off for 
Seville, said stiffly: “It is the duty of a 
gentleman not to reply to such ques- 
tions.” In London, Jackie's mother, Mrs. 
Hugh Auchincloss, chimed in, calling 
the rumors “rubbish,” and even the 
former Kennedy White House nanny, 
Maud Shaw (see Books), got into the 
act. “I often told Mrs. Kennedy she 
should think of remarrying.” Maud said. 
“But she would look at me so distressed 
and say, "Oh, Miss Shaw, I just couldn't 
ever.’ ” 

Upon a White Horse. Having weath- 
ered the initial storm, Jackie decided 
to stick it out, and her vacation began 
to pick up. In Seville’s magnificent bull- 
ring, Spain’s three leading foreros, El 
Cordobés, Paco Camino and El Viti. all 
bypassed Princess Grace, offered their 
hats and first bulls to Jackie in homage. 
In response, she hastily dispatched a 
U.S. embassy aide to nearby Moron 
Airbase for three Kennedy half-dollars, 
which she slipped inside the hats be- 
fore returning them. Though she turned 
away when the picadors lanced the 
bulls, she watched each pass of the 
bulls with fascination. “This is the first 
time she has really understood bull- 
fighting,” said a friend. Jackie's verdict 
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Spring Reion in Seville 


Like a Hemingway heroine, Jac kie accepts the mont 
(hat) of a matador who has dedicated his first bull of ti 


: ‘ae will 6 fd 1] . tor = , 7” 4 
afternoon to her in Seville’s fiesta-filled plaza de toros. Flamenco, Spain's ancient folk dancing, intrigues the hon- 


guests in the spring festival tent set up by the city. 
Child is the three-year-old son of the Duchess of Alba 





The debuta s are from many nations; the courts a sort of 


internatione obility, including (from right) Prince Rainier 
Princess Grace, the Duke of Medinaceli, Jackie, Seville Civil 
Governor José Utrera Molina and Mrs. Angier Biddle Du! 








Traditional way to travel to the tent city that is part 


of every Seville spring fair is by carriage; as they pull 


up in the Duchess of ’s four-mule rig, U.S, Ambassador 
Duke points out a highlight to Jackie and his wife Robin. 





on the fight: “Exciting and beautiful.” 

By day, there were mule-drawn car- 
riage rides through the gaily decked- 
out streets. By night, Jackie braved the 
crowds to sce the flamenco dancers in 
the private casetas, or tents, set up on 
the outskirts of the city. By midweek, 
had arrived from Rome to 
squire Jackie about Seville. Piling het 
into a car with two other guests of the 
Albas, Garrigues even managed to take 
Jackie on an incognita tour of the city, 
stopping off to visit the cathedral and 
the Alcazar without being recognized. 
Swinging into the spirit of the feria, 
Jackie donned the traditional comb and 
mantilla to accompany Garrigues to her 
second bullfight. 

What had begun inauspiciously was 
finally turning out to be great fun, and, 


Garrigues 





SIPPING SHERRY ON HORSEBACK 
Into the spirit of Spain. 


to prove the point, Jackie decided to 
stay an extra day before departing for 
Madrid and thence to the U.S. “To visit 
Seville and not ride horseback at the 
fair is equal to not coming at all,” she 
declared, Whereupon, donning the tra- 
ditional traje corto (black-trimmed red 


jacket, flowing chaps, flat broad- 
brimmed hat), she mounted a_ white 
horse and made a leisurely paseo of 


the fair. “I don’t know what I’m doing,” 
Jackie Jaughed, belying her superb equi- 
poise, “but it’s very exciting.” She rode 
for a full half-hour through cheering 
crowds lining the streets, stopped to 
quaffl a glass of sherry in the saddle. 
Jackie was obviously delighted and so 
were the spectators. “La Kennedy! La 
Kennedy!" they 
“There she is!” 


cried as she passed. 
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Before every encounter 


Arm yourself with Max Factor's bold 

new fragrance, Royal Regiment. Rugged, 
leather-fresh After-Shave Lotion, 

Cologne and Heroic-Size Soap. From 3.50. 


Royal Regiment 


by Max Factor 













Model 252 with 20-watt 


tereo amplifier and four b ficiency speaker 


Magnavox Solid-State “tubeless” stereo 
is the greatest way to go-go... 


Wherever you take it, a Magnavox stereo delivers music with more depth, 
dimension and drive than you've ever known from a portable. Solid-State 
circuitry means no tubes to burn out...no component-damaging heat. Mi- 
cromatic record player lets your records last a lifetime. Wide selection of 
models sold direct through Magnavox 
dealers (Yellow Pages) saving you 
middleman costs. From only $75. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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MARATHONER BINGAY 
Such sexy stoicism. 


TRACK & FIELD 


Queen of the Marathon 

One enduring paradox of the Boston 
Marathon is that the doctors who give 
each entrant a physical exam before 
the race never bother to check his head. 
Ask a competitor what makes him run 
and he will tell you: “It feels so good 
when I stop.” It must—after 26 mi. 
385 yds. of loping up and down hills, 
fighting leg cramps and nausea, cul- 
tivating blisters, dodging angry dogs and 
straining to hold out till the next com- 
fort station. Such stoicism is plainly 
un-American—which explains why a 
foreigner has won every Patriot's Day 
marathon in almost a decade. Last week 
was no exception: the winner was Ja- 
pan’s Kenji Kimihara, 25, who pit- 
patted across the line in 2 hr, 17 min. 11 
sec.—just 38 sec. off the record. As it 
turned out, though, the day’s most eye- 
catching performance was turned in by 
a 112-lb. American who did not dare 
take the physical exam—because she 
Was a woman. 

“I knew if they found me trying to 
compete they'd stop me,” said blonde, 
blue-eyed Roberta Bingay, 23, who 
started running a couple of years ago 
to keep company with her husband, a 
former Tufts University half-miler now 
in the Navy. For some reason, she got 
to like it. So she hid in bushes near 
the starting line in Hopkinton, Mass., 
waited until the main bunch of runners 
had disappeared before launching her- 
self onto the course. To disguise her sex, 
she wore a hooded blue sweatshirt, but 
when that got too warm, she peeled 
down to a black swimsuit and Bermuda 
shorts. For a good portion of the race, 
she jogged alongside Alton Chamber- 
lain of New York, who said afterward: 
“She didn’t look half as bad as some of 
the men did.” 

Now there was an understatement. 
Roberta crossed the finish line in 3 hr. 
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21 min. 2 sec.—good enough to place 
124th out of an otherwise all-male field 
of 416. Will Cloney, director of the 
marathon, refused even to admit that 
she had competed at all: “I know of no 
girl who ran in the Boston Marathon,” 
he insisted. “She couldn't enter. 1 do 
know of a girl who is supposed to have 
run the same roads as the marathon 
route today. But that’s not the same.” 
No? Roberta is planning to run again 
next year, as a team entry with her 
husband. “Team?” demanded Cloney. 
“What kind of team? An adagio team?” 


GOLF 
No. 2 & Blue 


Gay is hardly the word these days for 
Gay Brewer Jr. A 34-year-old Texan 
with the face of a Boston terrier, Brew- 
er has been a regular on the pro golf 
tour since 1956. He has won eight 
tournaments and $208,000, but most of 
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LOSER BREWER 
Such sweet sorrow. 


his triumphs occurred in such obscure 
events as the Mobile Sertoma Open and 
the Hawaiian Open. Actually, Brewer's 
main talent is for losing—the hard way, 
He has finished second twelve times, 
and he has lost three out of five playoffs 
during his pro career. Now Gay has set 
some sort of record for frustration by 
losing two big playoffs in a row—to 
Jack Nicklaus in the $152,880 Masters, 
to Arnold Palmer in Las Vegas’ $100,000 
Tournament of Champions. 

In the Masters, Gay had only to sink a 
perfectly straight 6-ft. putt on the 72nd 
hole to take home the $20,000 first 
prize; he missed, settled for a tie with 
Nicklaus and Tommy Jacobs, and shot 
a horrendous 78 for third place and 
$8,300 in the next day’s playoff. In last 
week's Tournament of Champions at the 
Desert Inn Country Club, Gay had a 
five-stroke lead with only 18 holes to go, 


and Las Vegas bookmakers were offer- 
ing 7 to I that even Btfsplk Brewer 
could not blow that $20,000 title. They 
should have known better. Palmer shot 
a spectacular 69—eagling the 586-yd. 
fifth hole when he knocked his No. 3- 
wood second shot to within 8 ft. of the 
pin—and Gay ballooned to a 74. 

The playoff was almost anticlimactic. 
Now the 8 to 5 favorite of the bookies, 
Palmer birdied the very first hole: by 
the end of the first nine, he was already 
two strokes up. Rattled, Brewer drove 
into the rough on the par-five tenth, 
dubbed his second shot, knocked his 
third 20 ft. over the green, chipped 
12 ft. short of the hole and missed the 
putt. He wound up with a 73, and Ar- 
nie’s second straight 69 gave him a four- 
stroke victory. Gay tried hard to live up 
to his name as he accepted the second- 
place check for $12,000—giving him a 
total of $20,300 for ten days’ work. 
That wasn’t so bad, but his smile grew 
thin when he thought of what might 
have been. “You wouldn't be human,” 
he sighed, “if you weren't depressed,” 


PRO BASKETBALL 
All the Credentials 


Ever since last spring, when Arnold 
(“Red”) Auerbach, 48, announced that 
this season would be his last as boss of 
the world-champion Boston Celtics, pro 
basketball’s No. | coaching job had 
gone begging. Auerbach’s first choice 
as his successor was former Celtics Star 
Frank Ramsey, but Frank pleaded that 
he was too busy supervising the nursing 
homes he owns in Madisonville, Ky. 
Bob Cousy, who earned the nickname 
“Mr. Basketball” in 13 years with the 
Celtics, refused to quit as coach at Bos- 
ton College. Ex-Celtics Forward Tom- 
my Heinsohn told Red that he preferred 
his settled routine as a Boston insurance 
agent to the ulcers of a pro coach. 

Auerbach was getting desperate when 
Bill Russell, the Celtics’ towering (6 ft. 
10 in.) center, five times the Most Val- 
uable Player of the National Basketball 
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Such soulful sorcery. 
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Redwoods tower over 
Ann Fraser, R.N., one of 
Employers Mutuals’ national staff 


of occupational health 
consultants. Her job, too, 

is conservation—conservation 
of men and skills. 








Seeing to the trees 
for the forest 


Employers Mutuals’ policyholder, 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation, produces 


plywood, pulp, paper, chemicals, wood 


products, gypsum, natural gas, met 





lurgical coal and happy stockholders 
Important reasons for Georg 
Pacifie’s extr 


abhorrence lor waste and judicious use 


rdinary growth are 





)f natural resources. For example, the 
plant five trees for every one the 
harvest. 

Georgia-Pacifice’s choice of Emp - 
ers Insurance of Wausau as their work 
men's compensation carrier is consistent 
with their policy of conservation. Fo 
we, at Employers Mutuals, are ded 
cated to the prevention of loss. More 
over we have the size, experience and 

ned personnel to offer the most 
{Yective counsel in business insurance 
coverages, 

Employers Insurance of Wausau 


writes workmen's con pensation, group 





health and accident plans, fidelit 


, liability and 





bonds, all forms of f 
casualty insurance, including auto. 
Whatever insurance your compan 
needs, we are ready to serve you 
through 185 offices across the country) 
Call the oflice nearest vou, listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Or write u 4 
Insurance of Wausau, Wisconsin. 








Employers Insurance 
of | 


185 Offices Coast 
to Coast 
Good people to do 


business with 











Super 
SUBSTITUTE! 
Manpower’s girl in 
the White Gloves 


She makes a career of temporary 
office assignments. When one of 
your staff is absent, she steps in and 
handles the work accurately and 
efficiently even on the toughest 
assignments, 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world 
World Headquarters: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





ENTERTAINING TONIGHT? 





Let George do it- 


Royally! 


KING GEORGE IV, that is— 
One of the world's top 12 Scotches 
and very remarkably priced. 


KING GEORGE IV SCOTCH 








1 WHISKIES. BO PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A. MUNSON G. SHAW COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





LL 
STUDENTS: OPPORTUNITY 


TO EARN EXTRA MONEY 
ES 


(an invitation to undergraduate, gradu- 
ate and part-time college students) 


You can earn substantial amounts of 
money throughout the school year— 
and gain practical business experience 
—by making subscriptions to TIME, 
LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED avail- 
able to students and educators at spe- 
cial rates. No previous experience 
necessary; no paperwork or billing in- 
volved. You'll set your own hours, re- 
ceive free selling supplies. Liberal 
commissions; also chance to partici- 
pate in special projects and market 
research at extra fees. 


For more than 30 years TIME Inc. has 
authorized students as its representa- 
tives on campuses. Commission earn- 
ings have helped thousands of students 
underwrite portions of their education- 
al expenses. If you are interested write 
today, enclosing this notice. If you are 
eligible and your application is ac- 
cepted you'll be notified immediately 
and receive your sales materials and 
instructions promptly. 


TIME Inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


ee 
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Association, walked into his hotel room 
one day and announced: “Red, you al- 
ways told me if I've got anything on 
my mind to get it off. If you still want 
me, I'd like the job.” Sighed Auerbach: 
“You've got a deal.” So, last week, Wil- 
liam Felton Russell, 32, became the first 
Negro head coach of any big-league 
team in the history of pro sport. 

Better Than Good. Good players do 
not necessarily make good coaches— 
but Russell's credentials are better than 
good. Intensely competitive and emo- 
tional (“He has left his lunch in men’s 
rooms all over the country,” says Hein- 
sohn), Russell played center on the U.S. 
team that won a gold medal at the 1956 
Olympics, joined the Celtics during the 
1956-57 season, and led them to their 
first N.B.A. title. With the exception of 
1958, when Russell was nursing an in- 
jury, the Celtics have won the cham- 
pionship every year since. Last week 
they were just one victory away from 
their eighth straight, after beating the 
Los Angeles Lakers 122-117 to take a 
3-1 lead in the best-of-seven play-off 
finals, Russell scored 25 points, pulled 
down 18 rebounds—and, as usual, 
played the full 48 minutes. “If a sorcer- 
er told me, ‘lll break your arm and your 
team will win the championship,’ ” he 
has said, “I'd be walking around right 
now with my arm in a sling.” 

The simple fact that he is a Negro is 
enough to ensure that Bill Russell will 
be a controversial coach. Russell would 
be controversial in any color. Often 
arrogant, usually angry, always outspo- 
ken, he is a born boat rocker—“all 
hung up,” in the words of his close 
friend and archrival, Wilt) Chamber- 
lain, He named his four-year-old daugh- 
ter Kenyatta after Jomo Kenyatta, the 
onetime Mau Mau leader and current 
President of Kenya. He has called pro 
basketball “a child's game,” insisted 
that “it isn’t incumbent upon me to set 
a good example for anybody's kids but 
my own,” refused to sign autographs 
because “I owe the public the same 
thing it owes me—nothing.” As a coach, 
Russell admits, he will have to improve 
his public relations. “But I won't con- 
form to anybody's code of behavior,” 
he insists. “My name is still William 
Felton Russell. I'm not going to sell 
my soul for a job,” 

Pay & Perks. Russell's new job will 
pay him $25,000 a year over and above 
the $100,000 he already gets as the 
highest-paid player in the game. It is 
little enough, considering the problems: 
two of the Celtics’ regulars, Forward 
Willie Naulls and Guard K. C. Jones, 
have announced that they will retire— 
Naulls to loll in the loot from his apart- 
ment houses and liquor stores, Jones 
to coach at Brandeis University. But 
the perquisites may make it all worth- 
while. “My greatest delight,” says Rus- 
sell, “will come the day that I'm late 
for practice and the coach can't fine 
me. Or the night I lock Auerbach out 
of the dressing room because the coach 
has to talk to the team.” r 
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This one’s for fast movers: Arrow Dec 
Gets washed in seconds. Dries, ready to wear, in two hours 
flat. No ironing. Not any. In white, solids or stripes. Button 
downs, too. $8.00. Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 
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CINEMA 


Bull Session 


The Rare Breed is all conventional 
outdoor fun, enlivened with fist fights, 
rugged scenery, and the green-eyed 
beauty of Maureen O'Hara, who makes 
Technicolor seem a necessity. But the 
4-H sex appeal of this genial western 
centers principally upon a white-faced 
bull named Vindicator. A_ hornless 
Hereford, he arrives in America well 
before the turn of the century, chap- 
eroned by Maureen and plucky Juliet 
Mills as a well-bred English mother 
and daughter with some eccentric ideas 
about animal husbandry. Their hefty 











O'HARA, VINDICATOR & STEWART IN “BREED” 
Saving beauty and the beef. 


British bull is just the thing, they swear, 
to beef up the herds of lean longhorn 
cattle then prevalent in the West. 

In fact, time proved them right, but 
Director Andrew McLaglen (son of 
Victor) uses the bare bones of history 
mostly to flavor his yarn. Even human 
mating instincts operate almost exclu- 
sively in relation to the bull. One eager 
beefer corners Maureen behind a can- 
dlelit table for two, panting, “Run out 
on me now, and your bull will wind up 
on that table tomorrow night.” 

James Stewart, as a grizzly old sad- 
dle tramp, saves the ladies from stam- 
pedes, seductions and desperadoes. He 
also delivers them safely to Texas Cat- 
tle Baron Brian Keith, who gives the 
film’s liveliest performance as an un- 
sanitary Scottish laird, up to his red 
beard in the debris of a crumbling ranch 
fortress that looks like condemned prop- 
erty. Maureen starts tidying up the 
place, Juliet busies herself with the 
rancher’s neglected son (Don Gallo- 
way), while Vindicator is turned out 
to the open range, left to face a herd 
of cows who may or may not prove | 
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Clean dishes: the only 
thing you really need from 
a dishwasher detergent. 


Calgonite’ gives 
‘t you the most 
c ba e cleaning action 
|For’ sPortess ever concentrated 
| AUTOMATIC DISHWASHING e e 

} in a dishwasher 
detergent. 
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Clean dishes / Calgonite. You need both. 
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receptive to his aristocratic airs. All the 
livestock soon plods away discreetly into 
the snow. Back at the ranch, the people 
play their own brand of choose-up part- 
ners and struggle valiantly to keep bore- 
dom at bay. They just about make it. 


British Beach Party 


The Girl-Getters is a dispassionate 
study of youthful drifters at a Brit- 
ish seaside resort, glimpsed, in effect, 
through bloodshot eyes. When a British 
moviemaker wants to spell out the mid- 
dle-class vapidities rejected by youth, he 
naturally heads straight for the shore 
where “the grockles” turn out in force. 
Grockles are the holidaying suckers of 
all ages, gathering junk in shabby sou- 
venir shops, having their pictures taken, 
and eating anything, says one young 
cynic, “so long as it’s with chips.” 

Living year-round in this wretched 
tourist town is a gang of resolute ne’er- 
The kind of circuitry that's proved itself circuits, that won't come loose or short | do-wells who wait for the swinging 
in today’s spacecraft—now adapted to circuit or go haywire. See the new Mini summer months to con the vacationers. 
the sound system of a tiny portable TV! kin at your RCA Victor dealer! Leader of the group is Tinker (Oliver 


First portable TV 


ever built with 
a solid integrated 
circuit! 









Dar i RE ae sahil; “ Sa Reed), a street photographer and sex 
ss is ae Set - eens a ey mechanic, who snaps pictures of new 
other great advance over hand-wiring! arrivals, his way of tagging every new 

And the new 12-inch* Minikin boasts bird on the scene. He and his cronies 
a solid-state transistorized' power sys- The Most Trusted Name in Electronics nest down with most of them, though 
tem, plus the famous RCA solid copper imae their conquests seem singularly joyless. 


Typical, for Tinker, is one giddy pickup 


a ap 8 who starts nattering about love the min- 
ute she gets her clothes off, 

PW i or inl in The hot-weather Lothario gets his 
comeuppance from a free-thinking Lon- 
don model (Jane Merrow) who smooth- 
ly beats him at his own game. She lets 
him drive her Buick Riviera and invites 
him to her father’s luxurious summer 

re you a home, where one of her donnish young 

Establishment pals sneeringly trounces 

4) him in a tennis match, Tinker ultimately 

omp ro er: sees himself as the girl sees him—in- 

consequential and rather desperate, not 

a galloping individualist who puts down 

society because it stinks, but a wobbly 

nonentity who is afraid to grow up 

and compete for all the dandy, vulgar 
goodies the world affords. 

Girl-Getters would be a better movie 





Consider the advantages of /easing company vehicle 44> 


t takes you out of the used car business. It releases Ww 


capital for more productive uses, gives you greater cost 


control. See us for easy leasing. Every type lease on 
any make or model car or truck. Look for this sign in 





REED & MERROW IN “GIRL-GETTERS” 
Through bloodshot eyes. 





the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Auto Renting and Lé ng.” 
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Smith-Corona didn't 
invent electricity. 


We just put it to work 
in portable typewriters. 


A simple idea, but, so far, Smith- 
Corona® is the only one who's done it. 
All the advantages of electric typing — 
the print-like look, the speed and 
ease of it — can be yours in a Smith- 
Corona electric portable. There are 
other things you can do on a Smith- 
Corona electric portable. There are 
automatic repeat keys. You can under- 
line: , run a series of X's: 


XXXXX, dashes: ----—— 5 ONS! cease o , 
even spaces: , just by holding 
the proper repeat key down. 

And, of course, the styling of Smith- 


Corona portables is as modern, aS 00 on enmome 


smart as electric typing itself. There 
are a variety of Smith-Corona electric 
typewriters . . . even a cordless elec- 
tric — the Poweriter®. With it you use 
the rechargeable battery to type elec- 


trically even when there's no outlet. 

This Smith-Corona Electra® 110 and 
all our typewriters, manual or electric, 
carry a five-year guarantee. * 
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From the makers of the world’s only 

ig Sot} (e-To Melo) oy-1| MME a {e)\7-1 Mele) | Mol ¥] om 
Precision hand-crafted and matched in 
every way to make them the finest money 
can buy. Royal golf clubs and the full line 
of distinctive Royal® golf equipment are 


available only at golf professional shops. 


Royal Golf Equipment. E 
| uniRova 


U.S. RUBBER 





if Scenarist Peter Draper had put fewer 
words into his characters’ mouths. Oc- 
casionally, they seem to be speaking 
less for themselves than for a troubled 
generation in foto. But Director Michael 
Winner masks the deficiency, coolly 
catching the feverish, gotta-keep-busy 
restlessness of youth on the go. Wher- 
ever the action is, from ballroom to 
boardwalk to a beachside spree in which 
a bride-and-groom are burned in effigy. 
Winner gives a commanding end-of- 
summer air to every moment of it 


Sporting Short 

Skaterdater. Speeding, curling, swerv- 
ing, skillfully hopping curbs or suddenly 
Stretching out flat to glide under a 
parked truck, seven adolescent boys on 
skateboards cruise the streets of a sunny 
California town. Their performance is 
fine, fast sport until—hey, what's up? 





SKATERDATERS IN “SKATERDATER 
Along the freeways of biology. 


One of the freckle-faced daredevils no 
tices that a freckle-faced girl on a bicy 
cle is noticing him. Soon he peels away 
to investigate—and a fearful tremor of 
change goes through a world so far 
snugly limited to boys, boards and sim- 
ple physical prowess. Girls are the 
tribe's natural enemy 

Having only that much to say. this 
free-flowing film short—unbroken by a 
single word of dialogue—says it with 
exceptional humor and freshness in pre 
cisely 18 minutes. Never overemphasiz 
ing, music combines with the insistent 
scrape of skate wheels in a cheery val- 
edictory to the beardless lads (all played 
by nonprofessionals), presumably head- 
ed for new spills and thrills on the 
freeways of biological maturity. Pro- 
ducer Marshal Backlar, 30, and Writer 
Director Noel Black, 28, thus establish 
themselves as novice moviemakers who 
seem happily unafraid of going their 
own way. They resolutely tackle a mi 
nor theme and polish it to professional 
perfection—a swill, sensitive and funny 
celebration of a small universal truth 
Succinct as poetry, Skaterdater simply 
happens like a green spring morning; it 
is the lyric cinematic equivalent of light 


verse 
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Renta mailroom, 


$9795 a month. 


Is it getting harder and harder every month to get 
your statements out on time? 

alaleme(om ZolUB-1-1-1u1m (OM) ol-1ale Muilele-B-laleMirlel¢-Bilul-Mallan 
‘aliare Mm Com (al-m olel-) @e)iilei-M iol m@-it-lilel-WaC-ValoRstl| Malla mel lt 
of them?) 

What's probably happening is, your business is out- 
growing your billing and mailing system. 

If you'd like to get things running a little more 
smoothly, without spending a lot of money, here’s 

NW ar-t Mel) met- lame lon 

Rent a mailroom from us. Under a five year lease 

plan it can cost you as little as $27.95 a month, de- 

rel=lalel late Melamdsl-1¢-m elm hU-m 

Here’s what you'll get. 

(1) Our 701 Addresser-Printer that can address state- 
ments and envelopes six times as fast as anyone can 

i them. (The price includes 200 plates.) 


® Pitney-Bowes 


Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, 
Folders, Inserters, Counters & Imprinters, 
Scales, Mailopeners. 


7 


(2) Our little 5500 postage meter that lets you print 
your own postage in the exact amounts you need, 
F-ValeMolgialcm-Mllec(-m- (oldie (1-11-16) @-llelalelile(om tiled oles) 
age. 

(3) Our 4900 mail scale, which is worth its weight in 
the postage you'll save. 

(4) Our LH Mailopener, the fastest, neatest, safest 
way ever to open envelopes without ripping up 
what's inside. 

(5) Our FHAF folding machine. A little gem that 
cleanly folds bills, statements, enclosures, price 
lists and whatever else you have that needs folding. 


It's all yours for $27.95 a month, price subject to 
folt-lule [Mam el Me MIL <M CoM ilule Molll Muley Mell] aril lcelelinl 
can save you more than it will cost you to rent it, call 
a Pitney-Bowes office. You can rent everything ex- 
fol-] eo} @f- Mait-li mele) A 


For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1298 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
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ANTHONY BURGESS 
World beyond words. 


The Riddle of Reality 


THE DOCTOR IS SICK by Anthony 
Burgess. 261 pages. Norton. $4.50. 
In 1959 British Novelist Anthony 


Burgess flew home from Brunei, where 
he had spent five years as an educational 
consultant to the Sultan, to undergo 
examination for a suspected tumor of 
the brain. The suspicion proved base- 
less, and after six weeks in London's 
National Hospital, Burgess was released, 
sound as a pound. In most men, the 
experience would have produced no 
more than a sigh of relief. In Burgess, 
it excited the wild flight of imagination 
that produced this novel. 

It opens in a hospital ward, where 
the gauze bandages turbaning every 
head suggest that the patients all have 
something wrong up there. In the case of 
Patient Edwin Spindrift, a Ph.D. and 
lecturer on linguistics, this seems to be 
indisputably so. His libido is dead. Ink 
smells like peppermint to him, hot fat 
like violets. At the least provocation, 
Spindrift takes off on obsessive journeys 
to the roots of words. “What's the 
difference between ‘gay’ and ‘melan- 
choly’?” asks the doctor. “One is mono- 
syllabic, the other tetrasyllabic,” Spin- 
drift begins. “One is of French, the 
other of Greek derivation.” And so on. 

No Shelter. Fed like a pulsating din- 
ner into the maw of investigative ma- 
chinery, processed by robots in white 
coats, Spindrift nurses a wholly rational 
resentment of his conversion into a thing. 
“I don't think you really believe we're 
human beings at all,” he protests to the 
young woman wiring his head to an 
electroencephalograph. “Do you mind?” 
she says. “I've got my work to do.” 
This is clearly no place for a clear head. 
With his skull still gleaming from a pre- 
operative shave, Spindrift swipes a ward- 
robe and steals back into the world. 

It is not the world he left or ever 
knew, but a fun-house mirroring unac- 
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customed images: ‘Ippo the sandwich 
man; two German whores who dispense 
their favors in duo; a flagellant with the 
implausible name of Bob Courage, who 
invites Edwin to whip up a little fun. 

In this distorted ambiance, the words 
that once sheltered Spindrift shelter him 
no more. To his gathering surprise, the 
world that exists behind the word is a 
far more rewarding place. His liberated 
spirit plunges into the joys of stealing 
library books, winning a baldheaded 
contest and resurrecting his libido. 

Restored in the end to his hospital 
bed, Spindrift ponders, along with the 
reader, the ageless riddle of reality. Do 
‘Ippo and the others owe their existence 
to the anesthesiologist? Did he surprise 
Sheila, his unfaithful wife, in flagrante 
delicto? Was the tumor removed? Was 
there a tumor? Uncertain and yearning 
to know, he ventures out again and at 
once bumps into ‘Ippo, a walking advert 
for JOE'S ALL-NIGHT SAUSAGES. 

Prime Vintage. A late-blooming nov- 
elist whose thoughts invariably run 
deeper than his plots, Burgess, 49, seems 
to be rekindling the nominalist argu- 
ment that ignited scholars in the Middle 
Ages: Does a thing achieve reality only 
after it has a name? 

Answers are not vital to the enjoyment 
of Burgess, who heaps on surface treas- 
ures of great antic richness that to 
plunge too far below them carries the 
risk of reducing their flavor. In other 
novels—A Clockwork Orange, A Vision 
of Battlements, Honey for the Bears— 
Burgess demonstrated truly impressive 
staying power: once read, a Burgess 
novel is never quite forgotten. It sticks 
to the palate like a good wine. The 
Doctor Is Sick, published in England 
Six years ago, is of the prime Burgess 
vintage and has only improved with age. 


——— 
aaa 





Moneyed Magnificoes 


THE BIG SPENDERS by Lucius Beebe. 
404 pages. Doubleday. $6.95 


Diamond Jim Brady, the big, bluff 
New York Irishman whose stomach was 
as expansive as his manner, is enshrined 
in American folklore as one of the truly 
great spenders of the Gilded Nineties. 
He spangled himself with outsize dia- 
monds, usually began a twelve-course 
meal with a gallon of orange juice, 
hosted lavish dinners where champagne 
corks were gathered up in laundry bas- 
kets. What is not so weJl known is that 
Brady was one of the founding fathers 
of expense-account entertaining. He 
shrewdly courted publicity because he 
felt that it was an asset in his job as 
a railroad-equipment salesman; most of 
his opulent blowouts were aimed at get- 
ting orders for brake rigging, patent 
couplings and switch stands. 

By the reckoning of the late Lucius 
Beebe, who finished this gossipy and 
amusing book shortly before he died 
in February at 63, Brady was a gross 
arriviste, strictly a spender without 
class. Himself a relentless connoisseur, 
a professional dandy, and perhaps the 
best known boulevardier of his time, 
Social Chronicler Beebe held that the 
true test of spenders of distinction was 
not necessarily how they rid themselves 
of substantial sums of money but rather 
how closely they subscribed to the dic- 
tum of the late Gene Fowler: “Money 
is something to be thrown off the back 
end of trains.” As an example of a 
freehanded spender with class, Beebe 
gives an account of Boston’s Mrs. Jack 
Gardner's paying Paderewski $3,000 to 
play at teatime for an elderly friend 
and herself on condition that he remain 


DELLA STEWART GAROWER MUSEUM FROM THE BOOK 


MRS, JACK GARDNER (SECOND FROM RIGHT) THROWS A PARTY (C. 1895) 
With Paderewski behind a screen. 
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You furnish the outdoor fun. 
Andersen makes the window to capture 
generations of it... beautifully. 


Andersen Gliding Windows are autifu iy to get Andersen Casement Windows Andersen Narroline © Windows 
ntilat ' angie I el | 10 lentl 
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i ~raremrreneossem | 
Andersen Flexivent’ Windows Andersen Beauty-Line " Windows 
« treat \ eeactle | iy, stack coondenieal neice: Open and 
ife in 
Beautiful Andersen Windows will weath- — ers j mur own neighborhood, Or vi 
er storms, blizzards, and many genera vour dealer or distrib r and see all 6 “=, FREE! WINDOW BEAL TY IDEAS 
uions of active living er ees in hundreds of sizes : 


, ‘7 Aikman iets nt toe \ v4 there. ask to see the ANDERSEN CORPORATION 
Jecause Andersen insi Ol ding Vhi me are 1ere sce tf " BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 
vindows that will deliver all the comfort new Gaede cone Perma- Shield line of | 

and operating ease they had when vou windows and gliding doors. They're . ss and peat ete 
selected them for your hom« brand v Kit 





Window line 





1 of window combining 





Select wood is milled to fine tolerances the le value of wood and the R 
a ; , ait 

Phen treated for lifetime protection maintenance savings of rigid vinyl. They 
from termites and decay. Hardware is don’t nee inting. And their armor- Appr 
specially designed for each tvpe. Then — like finish won't pit nor corrode 
t : ted : ‘ : Cry . ( ry 
each window is carefully assembled And if you visit a model home, look 

There are lots more reasons for owning for the Andersen name on the windows State — Zu 
AndersenWindows Justaskafewown- (lower left) a good sign of quality 


Andersen Windowalls | Le 


Window Beauty is Andersen 


booklet 


8 year old 
Kentucky Tavern 
is an old smoothie. 9 


The rule is that straight 
Bourbon must be aged 2 
years. Many Bourbons settle 
for 4 years. Some for 6. 

But Kentucky Tavern holds 
out for 8 full years. When 
Bourbon flavor is at its peak. 
As a matter of fact we think 
8 year old Kentucky Tavern 
is the only Bourbon old 
enough—and smooth enough 
to drink. 


or 100 proof bottled in bond ¢ Glenmore Distilleries Co., Louisville-Owensboro, Ky. ©1965 











concealed behind a screen. Or James 
Gordon Bennett, owner of the New 
York Herald, who bought a_restau- 
rant in Monte Carlo one day because 
he could not get a seat by the win- 
dow, cleared the restaurant of custom- 
ers, lunched at leisure and then gave 
a waiter the deed to the place 


Although he writes admiringly of the 
vast sums expended by Vanderbilts, 
Goulds and Morgans on yachts, castel- 


lated mansions, cotillions, fine libraries 


and blooded horses, Beebe concedes that 
for pure genius, nobody topped “Colo- 
nel” Ned Green, the spectacularly ec- 
centric, wooden-legged, oversexed son 
of Hetty Green, the miserly “Witch of 
Wall Street.” For more than half a cen- 
tury, until his death in 1936, Green 
squandered about $3 million a year on 


stamp collecting. orchid culture, private 


railroad cars, teen-age girls, luxurious 
yachts and diamond-studded chamber 
pots. Green sometimes traveled with a 
battered Gladstone valise stuffed with 


$10,000 bills. Once when he was visit- 


ing Dallas, the president of the Securi- 
ty National Bank appealed to Green to 
help him stanch a run on the bank. 


Green counted 20 ten-grand notes out 


of his wallet and then sent a bellboy to 
his hotel suite to fetch his valise, which 
was on the bed. From that, he produced 
30 additional $10,000 bills, then sent 
the still-bulging satchel back to his suite S 


with instructions to the bellboy to put 
it in the closet, where it would be safe. 


8 X 8=Gliglish 
HOPSCOTCH by Julio Cortazar. 564 
pages. Pantheon. $6.95 


By the exacting standards of Julio 
Cortazar, a lazy reader is one who ex- 
pects the author to do all the work. 
Such a reader assumes that a story will 
unwind consecutive'y, rationally, gram- 
matically, before his indolent eyes. The 


sentences parse, the paragraphs link, the When a Gas company is willing to sell, install, service and guarantee a 


chapters march, good soldiers all, to a product, you know it's dependable. 9 And they do just that with Bryant 
dramatically acceptable denouement. So Gas air conditioning. © Don’t worry. they've got good reason For in 
much for the lazy reader. Author Cor- stance, Bryant Gas air conditioning maint: ts] ‘ l 
tazar wants nothing to do with him. ose iit a cr sims ieee 

Path of Obstacles. Hopscotch is aptly peak efficiency throughout its long life. © Next. Bryant Gas air condition- 
named. Not since U/ysses have so many ing has only a few moving parts. That's one of the reasons it operates so 


Ce aa ee ee ee aCe eee ee 


obstacles strewn the path of under- quietly. And efficiently. © Something else. Bryant Gas air conditioning is 
standing. The first 56 chapters are to ’ ; ; 
be read in numerical order. At that 
point the reader, obeying Cortazar’s 
Table of Instructions, is asked to leap- companies to stand behind and be willing to finance Bryant Gas air con- 
frog ahead to Chapter 73 and then ditioning. © Remember it’s easy to install in new or old homes. 9 Call yc 
hopscotch about in all directions on a : Sear 
course that, if followed, means reading 
56 chapters twice and one chapter four 
times—all told, 900 pages. ness. 0 Bryant Manufacturing Company. 
Along this bewildering route, the au- Dept. T-6, Indianapolis, Indiana 46207. 
thor’s meaning must usually be guessed 
at; nobody's going to catch Julio Cor- 
tazar making things too clear. “Some- 
times I am convinced,” muses one char- For dependable, modern cooling 




















air cooled. It doesn’t take an inch of floor space. © Now, put them all 
together and what've you got? 0 Some pretty substantial reasons for Gas 


local Gas Company about Bryant Gas air 
conditioning for your home or your busi- 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


acter, “that the triangle is another 
name for stupidity, that eight times Gas makes the big difference 
eight is madness or a dog.” When this aio leacheldinis 





character, a Uruguayan woman called 
La Maga, goes to bed with Horacio Oli- 
veira, an Argentine, they make love in 
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“Gliglish”: “Right away she tordled her 
hurgales, allowing him gently to bring 
up his orfelunes.” 

Glints of Skill. Behind Cortazar’s 
stubbornly obscurantist prose falls the 
shadow of a story. Its central figure is 
Oliveira, one of a group of frayed Left 
Bank intellectuals who read Carson Mc- 
Cullers, play old Coleman Hawkins rec- 
ords and dither boozily about reality. 
Oliveira is a man suffering from “world- 
ache” and Baudelairean tastes; the two 
go together. He is later seen in Buenos 
Aires, where he has gone either to look 
for La Maga, whom he has lost, or for 
his own identity, which he has never 
found, In the company of old friends, 
he meanders through bohemia, with 





JULIO CORTAZAR 
The triangle means stupidity. 


stops at a one-ring circus and an in- 
sane asylum. 

Cortazar, 51, an Argentine novelist 
now living in Paris, has already evoked 
comparisons with Sterne, Proust and 


4 f so aN . yey ay 3/ 
Joyce, and certainly Hopscotch’s ob- 


She can't come 10 you for the truth fuscation is occasionally relieved by 
’ 


glints of unmistakable skill. Here and 


but ou can reach her there a single sentence escapes the dark- 
Vv © ness with epigrammatic force: “All 
madness is a dream that has taken root.” 
But that scarcely excuses the darkness, 
To compare Cortazar to Sterne, who 
was one of his models, is to measure 
the vast difference between a severely 





The truth can become a very pre- like her in the lron Curtain countries disciplined though innovationist literary 
cious thing to a young mind ina of Eastern Europe. And more of them talent and one that, however sophisti- 
closed country: listen to Radio Free Europe than ever cated, is hung up on literary games. 

“ : before. 
panini The Nabokov Defense 
| began listening to your broad- Radio Free Europe gets the truth : 
t h | il child through —up to 19 hours every day. THE WALTZ INVENTION by Vladimir 
CASS WAST WES SSM e ene pecs nee ; Nabokov: 111 pages. Phaedra. $4.95 
nd because of it, a great many 
en young, and older people alike, have a “Life.” says one of Vladimir Nabo- 


kov’s characters, “makes a constant at- 
tempt to prove it is real.” Russian-born 


And for most of what | know about 


: great many more reasons to go on 
the world, | have to thank Radio Free 


Europe.”’ living: Author Nabokov prefers to believe it 
The Iron Curtain isn't soundproof. is not. For him, real life ended with a 

The young woman who wrote that _ banz in the 1917 Revolution, Ever since 
letter lived in Communist-ruled oe then he has quietly taken refuge in an 
Czechoslovakia. Give to Radio Free Europe ‘ee elegant, ironic domain of private jokes 
Today, there are 82 million people BOX 1966, Mt. Vernon, N.Y, 32> and personal fantasies. Lolita made him 


famcus because the private joke was 
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RECIPE FOR BOILED WIFE 


(by a cool husband) 











seo) from your 


Your husband has TRANE Air Conditioning 
at work. Why shouldn't you? 


Boil no more! It's easy for you to have whole-house 
air conditioning by TRANE. It can be installed quickly, 
with little muss, and at a surprisingly reasonable cost. 
(If you have a warm air furnace, you likely have half 
of what you need already.) 

TRANE makes every type and size of air conditioning 
equipment. Just call. Your TRANE dealer will be right 
out. He'll analyze your home, select the right equipment 
... and arrange financing if you wish. You can be sure 
you'll get a system sized to give you the best possible 
cooling at the lowest possible operating cost. 

And it will be engineered and built to the same 
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standards of quality as the TRANE equipment that 
goes into big buildings all over the country. 
Call your air conditioned husband now! Tell him 
you're boiling. Tell him you want to send in the coupon 
. SO you both can talk to TRANE—just as the big 
building people do. 


BANE 


Central Air Conditioning 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. Trane Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, 
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This may 
go to his head. 





MONY man Ralph Ruch, CLU 
Louisville, Kentucky 


But we doubt it. He’s used tocompliments. 
Especially from his clients. They like his 
professional attitude. So do the people he 
helped start on insurance careers of their 
own, He brought them to MONY, simply 
because he’s happy here and figured they 
would be, too. As for us, we can’t help but 
admire his brilliant headwork. It’s what 
we look for in the kind of man we seek, 


MONY 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, N.Y, 


HOPE 


has a special and personal kind of meaning 
for thousands of people in developing nations 
on three continents, To those who have sought 
and found healthier, happier and more pro- 
ductive lives, HOPE is a white hospital ship 
where American doctors, nurses and techni- 
cians teach medical counterparts to better 
diagnose and treat their own countrymen. 
Won't you share in the magnificent accom- 
plishments of HOPE volunteers who daily 
give the precious gift of health to people 
once hopeless? 
a 

Please send your contributions to Project 
HOPE, Room A, Washington, D.C. 20007. All 


donations are tax deductible. Thank you for 
your valuable support. 


small 


FORTUNEs 


now available 


FIVE regional editions of FORTUNE now enable ad- 
vertisers to direct selling efforts to the most influential 


business executives where they live, work, and buy. Four 


domestic editions concentrate on the highly selective, 
hard-to-reach management audience in the Eastern, Mid- 
west, Western, and Southern United States. FORTUNE 
International reaches top-management readers outside 
the U.S. and Canada. Small FORTUNEs all, but each 


big in business where it counts. For further information, 
contact your local FORTUNE representative, or write 
to: William Brennan, FORTUNE, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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also a public one that millions found 
appalling or appealing. His other works 
(The Eye, Pale Fire, Pnin, etc.) have 
been more complex fantasies. One of 
them is this prophetic, satirical play, 
written in 1938 and now gracefully 
translated from the Russian by Author 
Nabokov and his son Dmitri. The reader 
can scarcely imagine its being success- 
fully performed, but its characteristical- 
ly savage humor and verbal inventive- 
ness will be earnestly devoured by the 
large American colony of Nabokovites. 
Set in a nameless European republic 
in the middle “30s, the play is about a 
madman named Salvator Waltz and his 
infernal invention, a machine which, 
Waltz insists, can produce at any dis- 
tance an explosion of incredible force. 
Preposterous, snorts the Minister of War. 
Waltz obligingly blasts the top off a 
nearby mountain. Proclaiming an era 
of universal peace (and general slav- 
ery), he seizes the reins of government 
from the numbed fingers of a gabbling. 
gasping Cabinet, promptly mounts a de- 
mented reign of terror. He responds to 
an attempted assassination by blowing 
up a city of 600,000, Weary of ruling, 
he orders an entire island evacuated and 
a colossal pleasure palace built there, 
in which the walls spout frosted-drink 
faucets, and his bed, at the flick of a 
button, will glide off to the bathroom. 
Fops & Frauds. At first glance, the 
play seems all aglitter with drolly pro- 
phetic lights. Gaudy gadgets have in- 


deed become household fixtures, and 
man seems forever on the verge of 
blowing the top off his accustomed 


world, But Nabokov has not simply sat- 
irized the pursuit of absolute pleasure 
and absolute power. His text is fret- 
ted with his customary puns, double- 
entendres, and literary allusions. More 
important, in the play's final scene 
Nabokov reveals that Waltz’s demonic 
invention, and his successful rise to pow- 
er, and—for all the reader knows— 
most of the fools, fops, frauds, pacifists, 
pederasts, Know-nothings and impotents 
who people the play, have been merely 
the fantasies of Waltz’s buzzing brain. 
This whole monstrous world, suggests 
Nabokov, is just a madman’s dream. 
Does Waltz speak for Nabokov? Nabo- 
kov says myer. Yet by refusing to es- 
tablish any objective grounding, Nabo- 
kov reduces his cloud-capped tower of 
fantasy to a dusty heap of speculation. 
The reader is left to realize that where 
there is no possible answer, there can 
have been no genuine question. 


Short Notices 

SHADOW OF MY BROTHER by Davis 
Grubb. 317 pages. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. $5.95. 

By way of showing that Davis Grubb 
(The Night of the Hunter, The Voices 
of Glory) is a serious writer, his pub- 
lishers have printed excerpts from a 
personal journal that he kept while 
writing this book. Sample entries: “One 
page done. I can't see! I can't hear! 


, God!” “Something is dying in me to 
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...wWhat is he like? 


E'S TALL. He’s short. He’s slim. 

He’s stocky. He's blond. He's 
dark-haired. He’s bald. He's Protes- 
tant. He's Jewish. He's Catholic. He 
went to Princeton. To Yale. To Har- 
vard Business School. To 
State U. To the School of 
Hard Knocks. He came to 
us from college. From his 
own business. From a sell- 
ing job in another field. He 
has a law degree. An engi- 
neering degree. He’s an ex- 
pharmacist. Anex-FBI man. 


Once he makes the grade as The 
Man From A. G. Becker, we expect 
him to be smart, alert, sensitive to the 
feel of the market, hyper-sensitive to 
the needs of his customers; inde- 
pendent enough to make his own 
decisions, but open-minded enough 
to recognize and adopt a good idea no 
matter where it originates. To be a 


The Man 
from A. G. Becker 


is always 


worth listening to 





good listener, a clear thinker, and an 
articulate talker, but only when he has 
something worthwhile to say. Those are 
the attributes we look for in The Man 
From A. G. Becker... the attributes 
that make him always 
worth listening to. 


He'll probably be calling 
you one of these days, so 
perhaps it would be a good 
idea to tell your secretary 
that it’s a call you want to 
take. Good listening! 

a ee 


If you'd rather call than be called, ask 
for Jack E. Arnesen. He's the man to 
talk to about opening an account or 
the possibility of joining us as a Reg- 
istered Representative. (Nota bad idea, 
that.) If it's Corporate Finance that's 
on your mind, John A. Griner is your 
man. The telephone number is 


FRanklin 2-6100. 


A.G. Becker &Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 * Members New York and other principal Stock Exchanges 


120 Sourn LaSarre Street, Cuicaco, ILLINots 60603 + (312) 372-6100 
New York, San Francisco, Boston 


Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Albany, Roseland (Chicago) 
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Mrs. May L. Case, age 92, says she’ll cash 
her Savings Bonds when she’s ready to retire 


UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Star-Spangled * 
Security ,* 
ge romawenicas 
* ,7944.496°, x 
® x* * 


Mrs. May Case is the travel editor of 
the Clovis (Calif.) Independent, a 
weekly newspaper which she founded 
47 years ago, with her husband. 

At 68, she started buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds. That was 25 years 
ago, and she’s been buying them ever 
since. 

“They'll be quite helpful when I 
reach retirement age,” she says with 
a twinkle. 

U. S. Savings Bonds have a nice 
way of piling up and growing into a 


respectable sum. And while the dol- 
lars are growing, Uncle Sam_ uses 
them all manner of ways, essential to 
a strong, free democracy. 

Start buying Savings Bonds today. 
If they’re for your retirement, get a 
good head start—like Mrs. Case. 


For your information: Series E Bonds pay 
back $4 for every $3 at maturity, are pro- 
tected against loss, provide tax advant 

can be purchased where you work or 

For current income on your investment, ask 


about Series H Bonds 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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THE HEALTHY LIFE 


WHAT? 
QUESTION THESE SACRED 
TRUTHS ABOUT HEALTH? 


Some precepts about human health have 
been taken for granted for so long, it's 
almost heresy to question them. For ex- 
ample, most people believe that... 


@ American men have the highest life 
expectancy of any males in the world. 
Not at all. U.S. men rank 18th behind 
Spain and Japan, among others. 


@ A man who has had a heart attack 
must never exert himself. Quite the 
contrary, according to many modern 
cardiologists. Vigorous, even strenuous, 
exercise is now recommended. It helps 
the heart enrich its blood supply and 
reduces the danger of another attack. 


@ Bowling and golf are excellent ways 
to keep fit. Not necessarily so, snorts a 
respected fitness authority. The latter 
is “‘a good way to spoil a healthful walk:’ 


@ Cut cholesterol out of your diet and 
you'll never have too much cholesterol 
in your blood. Alas, the liver makes its 
own cholesterol. 


Modern medical research is exploding 
many long-cherished myths about health 
and vigor. Even doctors are surprised at 
the findings. To make this new informa- 
tion generally available, Time-Lire Books 
has just published a new Special Report, 
THE HEALTHY LIFE. In 112 pages of in- 
cisive text and dramatic photographs, the 
Editors have brought together for the first 
time the latest findings and ideas on 
health, vigor and fitness. With so much 
emphasis being placed on American fit- 
ness, this Report comes at a particularly 
appropriate time. 


THE HEALTHY LIFE takes stands and 
champions causes. You will be reminded 
why “hard” fat is harmful. How stress ac- 
celerates the aging process. The puzzle 
of the hardy Masai tribesmen. Why smok- 
ing probably does more damage to the 
heart than to the lungs. Why a cardiolo- 
gist says that even a man who has had a 
coronary runs little risk of overstraining 
his heart. Why the results of the Royal 
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Canadian Air Force exercise plan may be 
negligible. 


To replace myth and misinformation, the 
Editors of THE HEALTHY LIFE drew upon 
the wisdom of experts like Drs. Thomas 
K. Cureton, Jr., Wilhelm Raab, George 
Christakis, and others. They show that 
you can lose weight by exercise — and lay 
out a program to prove it. The results of 
an anti-coronary club for prudent men. In 
photo essays in the Time-Life tradition, 
you will visit a Russian health ‘‘recondi- 
tioning center"”...live with an executive 
during a typical stress-filled business day 
..see a human marshmallow become a 
vigorous, healthy human being... visit a 
beauty resort where they wrap you in 
herbs and let you ingest only 400 calories 
a day. 


With 20% of Americans overweight. . . 
and heart attack the number one killer 

. with many men of 40 unable to do 
one pushup... it is important that the in- 
formation in THE HEALTHY LIFE be made 
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as widely available as possible. This Spe- 
cial Report has 112 Time-size pages (40 
in color) and is available now. 


THE HEALTHY LIFE 


Tit 
A SPECIAL [0779 REPORT 


Only $1.50— Look for it at your 
newsstand or use the coupon below. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 

Please send me copies of THE HEALTHY 


LIFE at $1.50 per copy. | enclose cash, 
check or money order (no stamps). 


name 
address 


city state ~ Zip ‘ 
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Northern Pacific has a different idea about passenger business. 

We want it! 

We advertise for it! 

We work hard to get it... and work hard to keep it. 

NP is adding equipment, taking out curves, boring tunnels and laying new 
track. Special track. Track which is welded into a continuous strip with 
hardly a click or a clack... just smooth, quiet running. 

Slumbercoaches ... biggest comfort break and most solid transportation 
bargain in railroad history... we're adding them, too! They cost us a lot of 
money but the passengers love them. 

Our basic point of view is to deserve loyal patronage by the way we treat 
passengers. That's why the crew of our crack Vista- Dome North Coast Limited 
goes all out all the time to make you feel like an honored guest. That's why 
our food is cuisine, why our windows are kept washed en route, why we 
have extras like a special Stewardess-nurse named Sue aboard. 

Thinking about and planning for the comfort of passengers is the way, we 
feel, to run a railroad. And that’s the way we run the NP. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Daily between Chicago « Twin Cities « Billings * Spokane » Seattle * Portland 
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| surrenders to stand trial 





| make this book live on paper.” Unfor- 


tunately, Grubb was unable to keep 
such anguished hyperbole confined to 
his journal. It gushes throughout the 
book, which is about the lynch-murder 
of a Negro boy in a small Southern 
town. At its best, Grubb’s imagery is 
impressive and his prose is_ lyrical. 
But his uncontrolled bombast, his near- 
hysterical characters, and his determi- 
nation to leave no grit unhominized 
often make the cliché-ridden novel read 
like a bad parody. 


MOTHER NIGHT by Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 
202 pages. Harper & Row. $4.95. 

Mother Night was first published as a 
35¢ paperback in 1962. Its appearance 
now in hard-cover, reversing the usual 
procedure, can be regarded as an amuse- 
ment tax chargeable to the author's 
growing reputation as a satirist. Von- 
negut's targets are institutional: religion 
(Cat's Cradle), science and technology 
(Player Piano), philanthropy (God 
Bless You, Mr. Rosewater, or Pearls 
Before Swine), Here the target appears 
to be patriotism. From Nazi Germany, 
Howard W. Campbell Jr. broadcasts 
Hitler's propaganda to the West. Even 
his wife does not know that he is a U.S. 
counter-intelligence agent and that he is 
transmitting valuable military informa- 
tion. But after the war, the U.S. military 
establishment disowns him. After keep- 
ing this secret for 15 cataleptic years, 
Howard hardly believes it himself, and 
in Israel as 
a war criminal. At length Washington 
relents, and Howard is freed. Yet free- 
dom is the last thing he wants. A pri- 
vate hero and a public traitor, a pawn 
sacrificed to patriotism, he sentences 
himself to death “for crimes against 
himself.” Author Vonnegut's writing 
style is a long way from Parnassus; the 
satire sometimes vanishes in polemic. 


WHITE HOUSE NANNIE: MY YEARS 
WITH CAROLINE AND JOHN KENNEDY JR. 
by Maud Shaw. 205 pages. New Ameri- 
can Library. $4.95. 

“My experiences are better kept to 
myself,” declared English-born Maud 
Shaw when she left the service of the 
Kennedy family last summer. Unsur- 
prisingly, she has changed her mind. 
Her little trickle into the flood of Ken- 
nediana includes some nursery-level 
characterizations of the children (John 
is “the clown ... a natural comic,” 
while Caroline, like her mother, is “the 
quieter, more reserved of the two, slow 
to make friends”) and a few intriguing 
anecdotes. There was, for example, the 
time when Caroline first became aware 
of people’s color. Once she noticed that 
she was turning brown in the sun at 
Palm Beach. “George,” she asked a Ne- 
gro servant, “how did you get that 
color? I've been in the sun all day and 
I'm only a bit brown.” “Well, Miss,” 
George confided, “I've been lying in the 
sun all my life, I guess.” After that, 
writes Shaw, Caroline “never asked an- 
other question about the subject.” 
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“Br hoe We. 


The welcome mat is out at Piper 
dealer airports all over the nation. 
You're invited to come visit, come 
watch, come chat, come fly. 


For just five dollars you can dis- 
cover the fascination of flying. That’s 
all it will cost to take the Special In- 
troductory Flight Lesson which Piper 
dealers everywhere are offering. 

You'll fly with a government-rated 
flight instructor in a dual-controlled 
Piper Cherokee with modern low wing 
~— the finest airplane in use today for 
training. He'll show you the simple 
operation of the controls. In just 
minutes he'll have you handling the 








NOW! It's So Easy for YOU to Discover the Fun and Fascination of Flying 
IT’S PIPER FUN-TO-FLY TIME! 


Cherokee with ease... making turns, 
climbing, descending. 

You'll take in the beauty of the land- 
scape ... perhaps see your own neigh- 
borhood...as you can see it only from 
the big windows of a private plane. 
You'll find exhilaration mounting as 
you fly the Cherokee gracefully, effort- 
lessly through three dimensions. 

You'll understand why flying has 
become so increasingly popular... just 
for the fun of it, let alone the practical 
uses for faster business trips or more 
frequent family jaunts. 

Don’t miss this special opportunity 
during Piper Fun-to-Fly Time. Your 
Piper dealer’s open every day until 
sunset. 





START YOUR FLYING RIGHT 
in the 
PIPER 

Cherokee 
with modern 
low wing. 


Seven ways better: 1. Better visibility. 2. Better 
Stability. 3. Air cushion landings. 4. Lower center 
of gravity, 5. Wider landing gear. 6. Greater com- 
fort. 7, Ample reserve power and performance. 


For location of your nearest Piper Dealer see 
the Yellow Pages or write for his name and 
receive also Piper Flight Facts Kit including 
20-page booklet “‘Let’s Fly”, Dept. 4A-T 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
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WANT A REAL SPORTS CAR? 


YOU CAN BUY A SPRITE FOR 
LESS THAN TWO GRAND. 


The Austin Healey Sprite is a sneaky 
little devil. Sneaky because, even 
though it's as handsome a runabout 
as ever ran about, it’s also a 
genuine sports car that has won 
nore races than anything else in 

its class. 

Fact is the Austin Healey people 
make nothing but sports cars. Out 
of this specialization has come 
Sprite’s 1100 c.c. dual-carburetor 
engine that turns up 90 plus mph 
yet is virtually maintenance free. 
Add to this such custom touches as 
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adjustable foam bucket seats, 
vented roll-up windows, and a 
weather-tight top that keeps the 
fussiest date happy. 

But, before any cautious Mom or 
Dad jumps to conclusions, 
remember that the Sprite is frisky 
without being foolhardy. It’s got 
low-slung suspension that puts a 
bear-hug on the winding-est roads. 
Quick rack-and-pinion steering. And 
disc brakes in front and big drums 
in back for fade-free stops. 

So why envy sports car owners 














1 you can be one yourself 
for less than two grand? Go on 
in to your MG/ Austin Healey 


dealer and see. 


AUSTIN 
HEALEY 
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There'd he nobody to tell you who 


won the Series in °57 

Or the Masters in 61 

There'd he nobody, tO remembe1 
what vour favorite drink is. 

Or lend a sympathetic ear to you 
troubles. 

Or laugh at three jokes—all ot 
which he’s heard before. 
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Your neighborhood tavern is 
a friendly place to visit. Anda 
lot of the credit has to go 


to vour neighborhood bartender. 


Stop in and see him during National 
Tavern Month (the month of May 
And while you're there, have a 
drink of Canadian Club— 

the world’s lightest whisky 
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“The Best In The House” in 87 lands 


PARLIAMENT HAS THE FILTER THAT'S IN... 
RECESSED IN 
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